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PREFACE. 


THE period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it, as far as possible, by: 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the 
press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the correc- 
tions and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Cap. V (General Administration), and the whole 
of Cap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 
Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Cap. III (Statistics of Popula- 
tion) has been taken from the Census Report; while here and there, 
and especially in the matter of ancient history, passages have been 
extracted from Mr. Cunnigham’s compilation already referred to. But 
with these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, 
if not quite verbally, from Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report of the district. 


The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Colonel 
Riddell, Major MacNeile, and Mr. Purser, and by the Irrigation 
Department so far as regards the canals of the district. The Deputy 
Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which 
has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed 
system of transliteration. The final edition, though completely com- 
piled by the Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. | 


SECTION A.—DESORIPTIVE. 


The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugerd, is the Chapter I, A. 
south-easternmost of the four districts of the Mult&n ‘iviszon, and Dasarioti 
lies between north latitude 29° 58’ and 31° 43’, and east longitnde oecre Lek 
72° 30’ and 74° 11’. It is bounded on the north-east by the district General description, 
of Lahore, on the north-west by the district of Jhang, on the south- 
west by the district of Multan, and on the south-east by the river 
Sutlej, which eeparates it from the State of Bahawalpur. The shape of 
the district may be said to be a rough parallelogram, the sides running 
at right-angles to the rivers Sutle} and Ravi forming its breadth, 
and those running parallel to them its length. The river R&vi divides 
it into two unequal portions, of which that lying in the B&éri Doab 
includes about a third of the whole area. From Thatha Suratan on 
the Lahore border, near Bucheke, to Bub on the Ravi, where it enters 
the Mult&n district, the extreme length is about 90 miles. The 
extreme breadth, from Sdéhibewdla on the Satlaj to the Mari road on 
the Jhang boundary, is 74 miles. Itis divided into four tahstls by 

two lines running roughly parallel with the sides of the parallelogram ; 

of which that of Guger& ties to the north-east, Dipdlpur to the 

south-east, Montgomery to the north-west, and P&ék Pattan to the 

south-west. Of the whole area of the district, not much more than a 

third is included within village boundaries, the remaining two-thirds 

constituting the great grazing grounds of the bdr, and being the 

property of Government. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district, and the several 

tahsils into which it is divided, are given in Table No. I on the 

opposite page. The district contains no towns of more than 10,000 

souls, Kamdlia with a population of 7,594 being the largest. The 
administrative head-quarters are situated at Montgomery, on the line 

of rail between Multén and Lahore. Montgomery stands fifth in 

order of area, and 23rd in order of population, among the 32 districts 

of the province, comprising 5°23 per cent. of the total area, 2°26 per 
cent. of the total population, 
and 0:97 per cent. of the urban 

opulation of British territory. 

he latitude, longitude, and 
height in feet above the sea 


Pak Patten 7. eit 38 _ ofthe principal places in the 


district are shown in the 


* Approximate. 


ee 
_Almost in the middle of the district, in the Béri Do&b, a ridge _ The high central 
of high land runs from north-east to south-west, the whole length of ridge, the Dhaya, 
the district. This ridge is often called the Dhaya, though the term 
1 


Chapter I, A. 
‘Deacriptive. 


‘The high central 
midge, the Dhaya. 


The country belew 
the ridge, 
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18 more properly applied to the slope to the top of the ridge from the 
lowlands at its foot. This slope is generally gradual, and in places, 
especially on the northern or Ravi side of the ridge, almost imper- 
ceptible. The slope on the southern, or Sutlej side, is more marked, 
and towards the Lahore border it becomes very abrupt, and is cut 
into deep chasms by the rain-water running down into the valley 
beneath. The edge of the high bank here bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the right bank of the Bids as seen at Phillour. The 
average breadth of this ridge is about 10 miles. The country slopes 
down from the top of it to the rivers, the slope to the Sutlej opposite 


‘Montgomery being about 40 feet, and to the R&vi half that. The 


Sutlej runs at an average distance of 25 miles from the centre ridge, 
the Ravi nowhere at a greater distance than 16 miles ; while from 
Chich4watni to the Multan district the ridge forms the left bank of 
the Ravi. It is generally supposed that at some period in the long 
past, the Bids ran close under the ridge to the south, and the Ravi to. 
the north. The latter stream, following the usual course of the Punjab 
rivers, edged away to the west, while the Bids altered its course and 
fell into the Sutlej. This centre plateau is entirely uwneultivated. 
The soil is generally inferior and saline; in places remarkably so. 
With a plentiful supply of water and good cultivation the greater 
portion of the land could be brought to bear fair crops. When the 
rains have been favourable, grass grows abundantly. But even in 


‘the best seasons there are vast stretches of land where not a blade of 


grass is to be seen, and where even the hardy /dna, a salsolaceous 
lant, is unable to five. In other places the léna flourishes; while 
in the better parts of this arid region the wan, jand, and karil, relieved 


by a rare fardsh, are the only plants found that can lay claim to be 


more than mere shrubs. Water lies from 60 to 70 feet below the 
surface ; it is sometimes very good, sometimes so brackish as to be 
almost undrinkable. The quality seems better towards Multén and 
worse towards Lahore. | 


The country between the ridge and the rivers is of & more 
hospitable character. The soil is generally of good quality; saline | 
tracts are rare, and of no great extent ; water is generally sweet and 
near the surface; vegetation is more abundant; and a considerable 
portion of the country is under cultivation. The ktkar is indeed rare, 
except along the rivers or canals ; and the better classes of trees are, 
of course, still less commonly met; but the furdsh grows in most 
places where there is a hollow in which the rain-water can lodge ; and 
the trees mentioned in the preceding paragraph are more numerous 


and of a fairer growth than is usually the case on the ridge. The 


furdsh is the only tree that flourishes in the district; and the Ravi 
side appears to agree much better with it than the Sutlej side of the 
district. The vast extent of uncultivated land forming the greater 
portion of Pék Pattan, the southern tahsil of Montgomery, is, however, 
very little better than the ridge. The portion of the district on the 
right bank of the Révi differs but little from that in the Bari Dodb. 
Beds of kankar are found in it, and this seems the principal point 
distinguishing the two portions of the district. Cultivation is chiefly 
confined to the land close along the rivers and to the tracts irrigated 
by the inundation canals in the Dipélpur and Pak Pattan tahsils. 
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The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as the bdr. 
eel are. thus described in Lieutenant Elphinstone’s Settlement 

port :— 

‘This waste is divided by the Jéts of the Bari Dodb into four distinct 
tracts—the Ravi bdr, or jungle traversed by the old Ravi; the Ganji bar, 
which occupies the crest of the ridge called Dhaya ; the Bids bdr, traversed 
by the bed of the old Bids; and the Nili ddr, which intervenes between 
the latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the Sutlej. The Ganji ddr, 
as might be expected from its elevated situation, is the most arid and 
naturally barren portion of the whole district. The other divisions of the 
bdr jungle are chiefly composed of soil of good quality, which only requires 
irrigation to produce remunerative crops. The Ravi bdr is at present 
remarkable for the dense forest with which it is clothed. This belt of forest, 
known as the fardsh jungle, extends for about 40 miles from Chichak, im 
‘parganah Gugerdé, to Harapp& The jungle waste, which extends from the 
cultivation on the Ravi to that of the Chendb in the Jhang district, is 
known by the name of Sandal bdr. Its soil appears generally inferior to 
that of the Béri Dodb ; and water in this tract is said to be procured with 

‘some difficulty, and to be of inferior quality. ” 


_ _In the Sandal ddr the ground rises so as to form a high ridge 
similar to that in the Béri Bob. It is thus described by Lieutenant 
Elphinstone :— . : 

‘* The upland of the Rachnd Dodb is neither so distinctly marked, nor, 
apparently so elevated as that of the Béri Dodb. The latter rises abruptly 
from the plain to the height of about twenty feet; but the former 
merges so gradually into the lowlands, that in many places the changes of 
soil and vegetation alone indicate that the level of the Dhaya has been 
reached. Where abruptly separated from the plain, I have never seen the 
bank exceed five feet in height. I have already observed that in the Bari 
Dodb the Dhaya gradually approaches the Ravi, and at last constitutes 
the left bank of that river. But the upland of the Rachnd Dodb preserves 
a uniformly parallel direction with the river, leaving an intervening space 
of about ten miles for the cultivation and lowlands. ” | 


The Sutlej, as before said, forms the south-east boundary of the 


district, separating it from the Mamdot iléka of the Ferozepore district, 
the Fézilka tehsil of Sirsa, and Bahdwalpur. The Ravi intersects the 
northern taksfl of Guger& and Montgomery. A hill torrent—the 


Deg—joints it on its right bank at Ghatta Phakni. These are the 


only natural streams of the distriet. Two tahsils adjoin the Sutlej— 
Dipélpur and Pék Pattan. In the former the river is apie called 
the Sutlej, in the latter, it is more frequently spoken of as the Nili, or 
the “blue” river. It is not known as the Ghéra ; that term is 
applied to the upper portion of the Khénwah canal. The course o 
ihe river is tolerably straight. But it is very a pet It 3s 
impossible to say where it may be any one year. Whole villags,— 
' indeed clusters of villages,—are one week on the right benk, t next 
- on the left. This capriciousness is the cause of considerable’ €xpense 

in keeping open tha heads of inundation canals, and some/nes leads 
to the failure of the water-supply in them when most nee«ed. During 
the rains the Sutlej is broad, deep, and rapid, asi often very 
- destructive in its course. It is about one mile broad and four feet in 


mean depth, though deep channels are to be found im places with 10° 


to 20 feet of water; and it hasa mean velonty of four feet per 
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second. The discharge is about 100,000 cubic feet per second. 
The surface slope of the Sutlej varies much in short lengths, and has 
been found to range from 1 in 10,150 to 1 in 3,333. On long reaches, 
however, the variation disappears. In the 19 miles from Ganda Singh 
to Betu, the average surface slope was found to be 1:03 feet per mile ; 
again, in the 36 miles from Betu to Lalu Gudar, the slope was 1°13 feet 
per mile, the average over the whole 55 miles being 1:09 feet, or 1 in 
4,844. Of late years the stream has set against the extreme southern 
point of the district, and some villages have been almost completely 
washed away. The inundations of the Sutlej have diminished greatly 
in extent in Montgomery since the old Settlement in 1858, and most of 
the villages on its baal ave suffered severely from their failure. They 
are, however, very far from being always an unmixed blessing. Some- 
times they scorethe ground so thatitcannot be ploughed. This is called 
khdlmdr. Again, they cover the soil with a deep deposit of sand, and 
so convert fertile tracts into deserts. In short, the inundations ofthe 
Sutlej, though of great importance, vary so much in extent and 

uality of the soil deposited, that in an agricultural point of view: 
they must be considered very inferior to those of the Ravi. The bed 
of the Sutlej is broad and sandy, and the bank generally abrupt, but 
not more than 10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found in the 
river. These are known as donds in Dipdlpur, and as bildras in the 


lower part of Pék Pattan. The volume of water in the stream in 


the cold weather is considerable ; the average lowest discharge for 12 
years being about 7,600 cubic feet per second. The river is not 
fordable in Montgomery. There is a considerable traffic on it, 
principally from the marts of Ferozepore and Fazilka, This is carried 
on in large native boats called tdérak of considerable tonnage, some 
being capable of carrying 1,000 maunds. When the wind is favourable, 
they can sail up the stream; when not, they are towed by men 
on the bank. The boats have one mast and large lateen-like sails. 
The length of the Sutlej, conterminous with this district, is about 
109 miles. 

The R4vi has a shorter course than the Sutlej, and is a much 
smaller river. Its course is exceedingly tortuous, so that its length 
in Montgomery is not less than 165 miles. Its banks are generally 
well defined. ‘The bed is less sandy than that of the Sutlej, and the 
soil deposited by the floods is said to be of exceedingly good quality. 
The river carries down a large volume of water in the rains, but is of 
very moderate size in thecold weather. It is fordable in many places, 
sadn some not more than 50 yards across. Of course, with such a 
small stream, islands can be rarely formed. The average cold weather 
discharge is about 880 cubic feet. The opening of the Ba4n Do&db 
Canal has naturally caused a great diminution in the amount of water 
in tt4 stream during the cold season ; but it may be doubted whether 
it cou. seriously diminish the supply when the river isin flood. The 
continuw failure, in whole or part, of the inundations of the R&vi can 
therefore hardly be attributed to the canal, especially as a similar 
failure has occurred on the Sutlej. Whatever the cause may be, the 
Ravi villages have suffered very severely from this failure of the floods. 
As the fall of the river ig much less than that of the Sutlej, the 
volume smaller, and the soil of the banks of firmer quality, the 
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adjoining villages are less liable to be completely annihilated than OhapterI, A. 
- they are on the southern river. The traffic on the Ravi is very aa 
inconsiderable. : 

The Deg is a hill torrent, depending entirely on the rains for its The Deg. 
water-supply. It is supposed to rise at Parmandal, in the Jummoo 
hills, and after flowing through Sialkot, a small portion of Gdjrdénwala 
and Lahore, it enters the Montgomery district at Thatha Suratan , 
near Bucheke. After a course of about 35 miles it falls into the Ravi 
at Ghatta Phakni Hithd4r. It is about 66 feet broad and 11 feet deep. . 
When heavy rain falls in the upper courses of the Deg, the stream 
overflows its banks and inundates the surrounding country. Irrigation 
is carried on from it by jhalldrs; and water-courses are also used. 
But as the bed of the stream is much below the level of the country 
round about, the water is always liable to flow back into the river from 
the water-courses on the subsidence of the floods. No alluvion or 
diluvion takes place on the Deg. The question of turning the water 
of the Ravi into the Deg has been several times considered. Ranj{t 
Singh is indeed said to have done so; and the traces of the canal he 
dug for the purpose were visible some time ago at Shéhdara. The 
result appears to have heen unsatisfactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlement 
Officer of Gfjrdnwala, made proposals for a similar undertaking, 
but they were considered impracticable. The inundations of the 
Deg are said to be very fertilizing, and here, as in Lahore, the best 
rice in the district is grown on land irrigated by them. But the 
superior quality of the rice appears in a great measure due to a 
superior method of cultivation. As is the case in respect of the two 
large rivers, the floods of the Deg are no longer so extensive as they 
were. This is probably due to the increase of cultivation, and 
consequent greater demand for water than existed during the troublous 
times of the Sikh rule. At one time the stream is said to have 
inundated a tract of country nearly a mile in width; at present only a 
few hundred yards on each of its banks are irrigated from it. 
Formerly the Deg ran alone for a considerable distance further south. 
The country about Kamélia, known as jhangar, used to be irrigated 
by it, as was also the tract of lowland between Pindi Shekh Musa 
‘and Garh, called, Deg-khddi, t.c., the hddar of the Deg. This low- 
lying land is separated from the Révi by an elevated belt of land 
about four miles broad. At the Settlement of 1858 it used to suffer 
from over-inundation of the Rdévi, but now it has shared the common 
fate, and suffers from want of water. The Ravi is said to have joined 
the Deg about the time of the downfall of the Moghal empire. 


Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found, Bucdhe, or river- 
Sometimes a branch of the river runs all the year round through these, nee 
as is the case with the inlet at Rattake, on the Sutlej. But generally 

the entrance to these channels or creeks is higher than the cold 

weather level of the rivers. During the floods they are filled; and 

when the rivers fall they are transformed into lakes ;a considerable 

ey of water remains, which is used for irrigation by means of 

ghallérs. These inlets are known as budhs. There are eleven such on 

the Sutlej and forty on the Ravi. They are the places most suited 

for the heads of the small water-courses the people construct. For 

as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream, there 
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ChapterI, A. is less chance of the head being swept away; and as the velocity of 
Descriptive. the water falls off when it enters one of these inlets, the sediment 
Budha, ov river. 1% Drin down setties to a considerable extent in the budh, and 
inlets. so the silting of the water-courses is checked. Most of the fishing of. 
the district is carried on in the ludhs. Asa rule, the water in 
them does not last till the rivers riee again. Indeed in many cases 
it does not last long enough to mature the spring crops. 
The canals, —The There are four inundation canals with the management of which 
Nikki. Government is connected more or less, and the aYestiistration of 
which is described in Chapter V. One from the Ravi, called the 
Niki, is managed by the Deputy Commissioner ; the remaining 
three—the Khdnwah, the upper Sohdg, and the lower Soh&g—are 
under the control of the Canal Department, and form part of the 
Upper Sutlej Inundation Canal system. The Nikki is, as its 
name implies, but a small canal. It is snid to be artificial, and to 
have been dug as far back as the time when the kings of Dehli stil) 
held the country. It begins at Bastikesah, in the Gugerd tahsit, 
almost due south of Saiyad walé, and after a course of about 20 miles, 
joins the Révi again at Sharin, a short distance to the west of 
Pindi Shekh Musa. It is in the Bé&ri Do&b. Originally the river 
ran close to Bastikesah, but afterwards abandoned this bed and 
began to flow to the north. The old bed forms one of the budhs 
already mentioned ; and when the river is in flood, the old bed is 
filled, and the canal supplied from it. In 1850 Major Marsden 
improved the Nikki by clearing out the channel near the mouth 
a straightening it at Juta. Nothing else has been done to imerease 
its irrigating capacity, but it was secured by a dam in 1855-56 It 
was cleared out in 1879, and several dams constructed on it, while 
the head was moved up the rivers to Mangan. Its breadth is about 
30 feet, but in places less. Irrigation is by jhalldrs, and by flow 
from water-courses or chhdvs. There are 25 of these. There are 
eleven bands. The lowest at Aldwal is never broken ; but each of 
the others, commencing from the top, is broken as soon as the 
villages irrigating from it have got their supply. The bands are 
repaired by the villages to which they belong ; the chhdrs are cleaned 
out by those getting water from them. The area irrigated is measured 
up every year, and a uniform cess of eight annas per acre is collected 
by Government. Thirty-two villages are benefited by this canal ; 
but the supply ef water is uncertain. The average area irrigated 
annually from 1857-58 to 1871-72 was 1,775 acres. The area for 
the subsequent years are as follows :— 


Year. Acres. Year. | Acres, 
1872-73... .. 1,672 1878-79... ails ae 
1873-74 .... .. 12,179 1879-80 __... aus 232 
1874-75... ne 254 1880-81... vis §52 
1875-76... 1,389 1881-82... 481 
1876-77... » 3,572 1882-83... aie 260 - 
1877-78... ag 123 

The canals.— According to popular tradition, the Khénwéh, the upper and the 


The Khénwdh. lower Sohdg, are all parts of one and the same hill stream called the 
Vein or Bein, a name which, according to the dictionary, implies 
an irregular stream with a clay bottom like a canal. There are two 
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streams of this name in the Jalandhar Doab. The one flowing through Chapter I, A. 
Kaptrthala is said to have run in old days, before the Sutlej and are 
Bids had changed their courses, between these rivers through the 
present B&éri Dodb. The Sutlej, shifting to the west, cut this stream tee Caan 
‘in two. The portion in Jdlandhar continued as before, while the other : 
poron: which had been cut off and was consequently called Ghdra, 
came dependent for its water on the Sutlej. When the river was 
in flood, water came down this channel as far as Hujr&, and then ran 
through the Gandobér nallé into the old Bids. When Mirza Khan, 
the Khén-i-Kh&én4n, was governor of Lahore, he improved this water- 
course, chiefly by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej, connecting 
the nalla with the river, about 20 miles above its former point 
of communication ; and by erecting dams and embankments alon 
the course of the canal. He is said, too, to have extended the aaa 
so that water went down it, as far as nalld in P&k Pattan, probably 
through the local nalla called the Ghuri.* The canal below Hujré 
was, after these extensions were made, called the Khénwah. After 
the Khdn-i-Kh4ndén nothing seems to have been done for a long time 
to improve the canal. It of course silted up, and it was only in heavy 
floods that any water came down. The flourishing “town of Dip4lpur . 
“became depopulated, and the whole taléka of Hujr&é would have 
“become as desolate as the region now traversed by the old Bids, had 
“it not been for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old 
“channel which previously formed the inlet of the nalld.” If the 
Moghals did nothing, the Afghans of Dipalpur, and the Sayads of 
Hujrd, who succeeded them, were not more energetic. It was not 
till after Ranjit Singh had occupied the country that any effort was 
made to restore the canal. In a.p.-1807 Diwén Rddha Rém, the 
kdarddr, repaired the head and cleared out the channel. The canal 
after that flowed steadily during the rainy season till 1823, The next 
year it silted up. Jawand Singh, Mokal, then held talika Dipélpur 
in jdgir, but did nothing. Baba Bishan Singh was at Hujra: he did 
nothing. But in 1841 Fakfr Chirégh-ud-din, under orders of 
_ M&hbéraja Sher Singh, had the canal cleared out and a new head dug at 
Mamuki, still known as Sher Singh’s inlet, but long since abandoned. 
Shortly after annexation the canal was made over to the Canal 
Department, and has since been greatly improved. It was lengthened, 
and now tails into the Paéra nalla at Mahmddpur on the P&k Pattan 
and Guger& road. In 1853 three rdjwdhs, or large distributing 
‘channels, were made.—(1). The Northern Rajwéh, from the bridge 
at Hujr& to the bridge at Nathu Shah, sixteen miles long. (2). The 
Southern R&jw&h, from the bridge at Hujré to the bridge at Dipalpur, 
eleven miles jon . (8). The Bhdéwal Das Ra&jwdh, from the bridge 
at Dipdlpur to the village of Bhéwal Dés, five miles long. The bats 
of the canal are covered with trees of various kinds; while sarr 
(saecharum munja) grows abundantly along the rajwahs. The 
Khénwéh has at present (1884) three supply heads, varying in length 
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* The Ghuri xalld rises in the low basin aear the village of Ram Parshdd, about 
a mile north of Jindran on the Khanw4h, and runs nearly due west past Chishti Shams 
Din and Kila Sondhi Singh, and falling into the old Bids near Rajgarh, about 4 miles 
north of Hujrd. It is only 8 miles long. Thus the water of the Ghuri would have 
to flow for some 30 miles down the old Bids to reach the nalld. The Ghuri nalld still 
receives spill-water from the Kh4nwah during the flood. 
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from half-u-mile to two miles. The set of the river decides which 
head can be used in any year. The canal proper commences near the 
village of Mattar; and its length thence to Mahmfdpur, where it tails 
into the Para nalla, is 81°6 statute miles. For the first 43 miles, as 
far as Hujr& regulator, the bed width is 60 feet and the longitudinal - 
slupe 1 in 6,000. Below Hujré the bed width is 40 feet, which is 

radually reduced to 20 feet at the tail, From Hujr& to ope eee the 
alone is 1 in 5,263, and thence to the tail 1 in 4,000. There are 
masonry regulating bridges at Hujr& and Dipdélpur, and masonry stop- 
dams at Rachsha-Pukka and Mahmfdpur, alsoa masonry bridge at 
Nathu Sh&h. The discharge of the Khénwéh ranges up to 2,600 
cubic feet per second during high floods. 

The two Sohdgs formed one stream, and are said once to have 
been part of the Bein. The Sutlej first cut this river near Lélu Gudarke, 
a little to the south of Atd4ri. Then, again, at Panjgiraian, a cluster 
of villages to the south of Mamuki. In fact, the story is that the 
Bein ran in the shape of a printed S, and the Sutlej cut it first at the 
bend to the right, and then at the top over the bend. And there is no 
doubt that the upper Sohdg nalld, after leaving the river, runs in a 
curve and rejoins it. Still it is hard to see how the Khdénwéh and the 
two Sohégs could be part of the same stream. It may be that the 
Khénwah represents the Kaparthala Bein, while the upper and lower 
Soh4gs are continuations of the eastern Bein. It seems highly 
probable that the Sukhnye, which runs through Mamdot, and 
debouches into the Sutlej opposite Lalu Gudarke, is the connecting 
link between the Soh&g and the Bein. It is quite evident that when 
the Sutlej changed its course to the north and joined the Bids above 
Ferozepore, it must have cut both the Beins in the upper and lower 

ortions of their course. The upper Sohd&g does not seem to have 
en used as an irrigation channel till ap. 1827, when Sardar 
Jawand Singh, Mokal, the jagirddr of erate in Chunian, 
dammed up the Dhan nalla at Jhang Abdulla Shah, by which the 
water of the Sohfg used to escape, and brought this water through 
the Bhus nalla, which joins the Soh4g near Ghara Singh, into his 
lands. About 1840 the mouth of the new Sohdg closed up. In 1854 
the Canal Department took charge of it, and erected a dam near Jhang 
Abdulla Shah, and cleared out the Dhan nalld, and extended it so as 
to carry the water of the Sohdg into the Khanwéh, near Bungi Gursa 
Singh. Next year the dam was pulled down, and the channel cleared 
out to Kaler Kalan, and continued thence to Tahir, a little to the west 
of Basirpur, on the Dipdélpur and Fazilka road. In 1864 a further 
extension was made, and the canal carried down a new cut to Bunga 
Hai&t, in the P&k Pattan tahsil, and thence alongside the Dip&lpur and 
Pak Pattan road to the Pdéra nalla, into which the surplus water. 
escapes. On account of so much of the canal being new, it is known 
as the new Sohdg (Sohdg jadid). The uprer Sohég canal has at 
present (1884) four supply heads varying from half a mile to 2} miles 
in length. The canal proper commences at Lala, and is divided into 
two portions—the upper (from Liéla to Tahar) 27 miles long, and 
the lower (from Tdéhar to the tail at the Péra nalla) 284 miles, or 
a total length of 554 statute miles. In the upper portion the bed 
width is 40 feet with a longitudinal slope 1 in 6,000, while lower 
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down it is gradually reduced to 15 feet at the tail with a slope of 1 
in 4,000. The discharge of the canal ranges up to 1,400 cubic feet 


' per second in high floods. There are no masonry works or regulators 


on this canal. In 1865 two rajwdhs were dug—one from Gama 


Wagra to Bunga Salewal, five miles long; and the second from 
Bhéwal Das to Bapparwal, seven miles in length. 

The lower or old Sohag (Sohag Kohné) issues from the Sutlej at 
Lalu Gudarke. The portion of the nalld occupied by the canal is 
but small. The size of the nallaé may be imagined from the fact of 
its carrying capacity being estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
or about one-third more than the average cold weather discharge of 
the Sutlej and Bids united. The Sukhnye, of which the Sohég 
seems a continuation, is much smaller, but the Sohdg has been 
enlarged by the floods of the Sutlej pouring down it. About 110 
years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated at Kutbwala by the Diwdn 
of Pé&k Pattan, many of them were, according to popular tradition, 
drowned in the Sohag. About 60 years ago the nalld had so silted 
up that but little water came down. About a.p. 1816 a dam was 
erected at Nandpur; and fifteen years later the energetic Jawand Singh, 
Mokal, ran up another at Jassoke Sohdg, and drew off the water by 
a cut called the lakhi into his jdgir of Dipdlpur. The first year’s 
returns were said to be worth a lakh; hence the name of the cut. 
After two years the Haveli kdrdar destroyed Jawand Singh’s dam after 
a little fighting ; next year Jawand Singh built it again ; but two years 
later it was finally demolished by the kdrddr. About thirty years 
ago Mahtdb Rai, the kadrdar of Haveli, dug a new head near Lalu 


-Gudarke. By 1858 the supply of water had so diminished that 


1 


irrigation was only possible by lift. Up to 1863 the canal remained 
in charge of the district authorities; but on its total failure then it 
was made over to the Canal Department. Its irrigating capacity 
is very small, The canal extends only as far as Haveli, where there 
is a dam across the nalld. The Nandpur dam has been broken 
through. This canal is now (1884) being entirely remodelled and 
enlarged. When the works are complete, it will command an area of 
over 182,000 acres, mostly barren waste, the property of Government. 
The new canal will have a bed width of 60 feet at the head at Tali Bagar, 
narrowing to 45 feet at the Para bifurcation (above 39 miles distant), 
where there will be a masonry regulator. The bed slope is designed 
at 1 in 7,000 for the first 26 miles, thence to the bifurcation I in 
6,000. The Para branch will be 38 miles long with a bed width 
varying from 25 to 15 feet, and a bed slope of 1 in 6,000. The Sohdg 
branch will be about 33 miles long with similar bed widths, and a 
slope of 1 in 5,000. The rdjbahds have been designed; the Haveli 
3} miles long, and the Pék Pattan 84 miles long. The calculated 
average discharge of this new canal for the whole season (April 
to September) is 480 cubic feet per second, the average monsoon 
discharge being 770 cubic feet per second. The-project now in 
course of execution will, it is believed, irrigate an area of 61,000 
acres, and it is probable that it will hereafter be further enlarged, 
so as to carry a much greater volume of water. 

Besides these four canals there are some other irrigation cuts 
from the rivers. These are under the control of the people of the 
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villages to which they belong. The most important of them are the 
nallé Wéh and nalld Jherki, from the Ravi in the Montgome 
tahefl, and the Kamélwah, chhdx Machhi Singh, and chhdr Golab Ah, 
from the Sutlej in Paék Pattan. The nallé Wa&h leaves the Ravi at 
Hazdéra Mahtam, and flows as far as Arazi Panju. Portions of 23 
villages are irrigated from it. It is kept in order by the people of 
Miran Shah, Tibbi Jai Singh, Dad Biloch, and Karm Biloch. These 
villages construct dams on it as they please. They and Kary4l derive 
most benefit from it. The last village also assists occasionally in 
clearing the channel. 


The nallé Jherk& issues from the Raévi at Kund Kaure Shéh, 
and rejoins it at Chakbandf Nathu Amfr and Chakbandi Barkha. 
It is known by the said name from its mouth to Muhammadpur ; 
thence to Giloi as the Chura, and after that as the Sukhrdwa. The 
channel has a dam at Dad Fatian4, constructed by the zamtnddrs of 
the neighbouring villages about thirteen years ago. The number of 

shenehiting from the nalld JherkG is 117. On the right bank 
of the Ravi, about Kamalia, are ten water-courses or chhdrs 
which irrigate portions of 59 estates, amounting to nearly 3,000 acres. 
They were dug at the instance of a former talikddér of Kamélia; and 
up to Sdwan Mal’s time the government officials took care that they 
were kept in order. | 

The Kamé4lwah is said to have been dug by one Khfn Kamal, 


the governor of Dipdélpur,in Akbar’s time. Probably, he only 
improved it. In places the channel is deep and well defined ; in 


laces scarcely perceptible. Formany years no water came down © 


it, till in 1868 the people of Sddik, Chhind, and 23 other villages, 
constructed a dam across a budh near chak Daddu Ahlokdé, about six 
miles to the west of Pék Pattan, and dug a water-course into the 
Kamélwah from this dam. Since then these villages get some water 
for about two months in the year; but the supply is precarious, as 
the dam is constantly breaking, and the Sutlej 13 more uncertain than 
usual about the place the budh is situated. Chhdr Machh: Singh 
was dug by Machhi Singh, an influential zat/ddr, about sixteen years 
ago. ¢ irrigates fifteen estates belonging to him. He also allows 
the zamindérs of adjoining estates to irrigate from it on payment of 
certain dues, fixed by agreement. This water-course issues from the 
budh at Shekheke, 16 miles south-east of Pak Pattan. A little further 
down the river is Gold&b Ali’s chhdr, which irrigates five estates, It 
was dug about 24 years ago by Pir Goldb Ali, a man much respected 
in these parts. It leaves the river at the Tibbi bwdh, and runs as far 
as Sital Gand. There is a third chhér in this neighbourhood belong- 
ing to one Murad Shah. 


Although the Katora canal lies entirely in the Lahore district, 

et a small area of the Montgomery district is watered from 

it. Only one village (Malla Fatiéné) has a regular irrigation 
outlet from the Attdéri rdjbaha of the Katora canal, from which 
about 40 acres are annually irrigated; but during high floods 
in the Sutlej the terminal retaining band of the Katora 1s occasionally 
breached, and water flows down the bed of the old Bids, from which 
18 villages of the Montgomery district are thus enabled to irrigate. 


pone Man, 
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A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner in which 


the whole district between the central ridge and the rivers is cut up 


by old nallés. These are not only interesting to the antiquarian 
and student of history, but are also of considerable importance, as 
regards the extension of irrigation in the district, as most of the 
proposals to this effect make the utilization of one or more of these 
channels their basis. In some of these nalldés, bordering on the 
rivers, & precarious supply of water is even now obtained. The 
principal nallds are, between the Riivi and the ridge :— 


The Wahni ; | The Sukhrawa (1).; | The Sukhrawa (2). 
between the ridge and the Sutlej :— 
The old Bids ; The Khad ; The Diw4nwah ; 
The old Sohag, with its off- | The Ding, with its branches—| The Ghag ; 
shootse— (a) The Bhaég; The Bakhilwah ; 
(a) The Péra; (6) The Dhingi; The Bisharat. 
- + (6). The Dhédar ; (c) The Kubrar ;. 


The Wahnf leaves the river at Daula, a little below Saiyadwala, 
in the Guger4 tahstl, and runs nearly due south past Satgharéh. In 
high floods, water reaches nearly to this town. Proposals have been 
made to utilize this channel, but they were not approved of. The two 
Sukhrawas are thus described in the Settlement Report of 1858 :— 


“The name Sukhrawa is applied to two different nallés, both 
running nearly parallel with the Ravi at distances respectively of four 
and eight miles. One of these passes near the station of Gugerd, dividing 
the civil lines from the lands attached to the village of that name. It 
communicates with a jAfl near that river, from which it obtains a supply 
of water during the rains ; but this supply is so precarious that very little 
_use can be made of it for irrigation purposes. The other nullé has no 
communication with the river. It traverses the jungle which. intervenes 
between the margin of cultivation and the Dhaya or high bank. Its 
course is remarkably winding and intricate, and it sends out branches, 
which intersect the plain in every direction. Both. these nadlds are 
said by the natives to mark the course of the Ravi at different periods. 
The width alone, however, of the first nalld, which nowhere exceeds 
twenty yards, precludes every. possibility of this belief regarding its being 


founded on fact. The second alld, on the other hand, has undoubtedly | 


been at some former period an important water-course. It is about 
eighty yards across, and though its course is much more intricate than 
the present bed of the Ravi, the open ground in its vicinity, and extensive 
patches of sand near its banks, render it possible that the tradition of 
the natives in this instance may be correct. In that case the Dhaya, 
which skirts it at no great distance, would have formed the limit of the 
inundations, as it still does at present in a portion of the Harappé 
tahsil. That both the old Bids and the Sukhrawa, especially the former, 
contained at one time a sufficient body of water to admit of irrigation 
being conducted on their banks, cannot be doubted. The remains of 
abandoned villages and the ruins of brick buildings and forts, which show 
that some of these places must have had pretensions to importance, are 
still scattcred over the whole of the desolate tract ; and from the well- 
known habits of the present population, we can assume with some 
confidence that only a total cessation of the supply of water in these 
ancient river beds could have effected so remarkable a change.” 
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The old Bids nalld, after passing through a portion of the 
Lahore district, enters the Dipa!pur tahsfl near the town of Shergarh, 
and traverses the whole of the Montgomery district at a distance 
of about twenty miles from the Sutlej. The popular story is that 
till the end of last century the Bids, instead of joining the Sutlej 
near Ferozepore, flowed down this nalld. Lieutenant Elphinstone 
doubted the correctness of this story, on the ground that the nalld 
could not carry the volume of water in the Bids, which is a very 
convincing reason. As in the Afn-i-Akbari it is distinctly stated 
that the Bids and Sutle) united twelve kos nearer Ferozepore, the 
story may be dismissed as fiction. The subsequent change in the 
point of junction is due to the Sutlej, and not the Bids, having 
shifted its course ; still it is a fact that water came down this nalld 
till a comparatively short time ago. The year 1750 is fixed as the 
date it ceased to flow. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
nallé was a branch of the Bids: there is nothing to connect it with 
the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it originally was, it will be 
necessary to determine whether, when the Bids river ran under the 
Dhaya, it was at such a distance from this nalldé that both could 
have been independent streams.. This might possibly have been the 
case in Montgomery. The question is, could it in Lahore and 
Multén? If'so, the old Bids may be simply the continuation of the 
Kapfrthala Bein, as the Sohdg is of the Phagwdra Bein. The 
nallé is rarely more than 200 feet across; the depth is from 12 to 
15 feet. Its carrying capacity is 3,400 feet per second. The 
Bakhilwah issues from the Sutlej at Ghulém, and falls into the Nikki, 
a branch of the lower Sohég, at Dull4 Nauabdd. Formerly, nincteen 
villages were irrigated from it—eight by direct overflow; nine by 
water-courses ; and two by jhalldrs. Twenty-one years ago the 
water ceased to flow except in very high floods. The villages 
dependent on it have suffered severely. The old Sohdg has already 
been mentioned. Leaving Haveli, it runs nearly west to some 
distance past P&k Pattan, and there turns due south. It gets lost 
before it reaches the river. But it evidently ends at Shekheke, 


- though the channel is not defined there. Its bed is sandy ; the banks 


generally steep ; it is about as deep as the old Bids, and from 200 
to 400 feet broad. The name Sohdg is said to mean a place where 
verdure and cultivation abound. The Péra is a branch of the old 
Sohag, which it leaves a little below Bunga Hai&t, on the Pak Pattan 
and Dipdlpur road. The Péra is 500 feet broad at‘its mouth; after 
one mile the breadth falls to 350 feet, which is again reduced to 200 
after five miles. This is maintained for forty miles. The average 
depth is 10 to 15 feet. A large branch then goes off to the Bias, 
called the Nawdbbin, from a Nawa&b of Multén, who is said to have 
dug it last century to enable his wife to come down by water to 
Multén. The width is here 100 feet, which gradually diminishes, 
till ut the junction of the Para and the Sukhnye it is only 15 to 16 
feet ; the depth is three fect. The banks are generally steep. The 
soil of the kandhi, or valley of the Péra, is of excellent quality. The 
Dhadar branches off from the Sohdg about 16 miles to the west of 
Pék Pattan. It is a small rather shallow nalld, but it once irrigated 
an extensive tract of country. It runs west for some distance, and 
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then south to Jamlera. The Dhummuk zalld, in Mailsi, seems to 
be the continuation of it. The Pdra and the Dhadar are both P4ék 
Pattan nallés. The Khad belongs to Dipélpur. It commences at 
Thakarke Mahmud, about nine miles to the east of Haveli. It runs 
thence to Izzatke Kala. From there, one branch goes straight to 
Nama Jindeka, one vid Mulia Chishti, Nur Sha&h, Kandiwél, &e. 
From Nama Jindeka, it goes into the Pir Ghanni budh. This nallé, 
which is not more than 20 miles long, is known by no less than four 
different names in different parts of its course, To Yara Bhila 
Maneka it is called the Nikki ; thence to Bukan Gudarke the Budhi ; 
from there to Nama Jindeka, the Khad, and after that the Warnal. 
This is a fine deep nallé with very steep banks. Jhallérs are used on 
it, and sometimes there is fine suzlab froin it. The soil on its bank is 
generally very bad, and impregnated with kallar. Among thetributaries 
of the K bad are the Chura, the Khoharidnwdla and the Kaluwah 
nallds, The first is the most important. It commences at Mushifke 
Mahér, and passing Bulewéla, Bhai Darsan, and other villages, joins the 
Khad at Kanduwal. This nalld flows when there is heavy rain, and in 
heavy floods river water comes down it. The Kholarianwdla is a 
small branch of the Khad, running from Pipal Sazawér to Izzatke 
Kala. The Kaluwah runs south into the Khaéd at chak Kaluwah below 
Haveli. These last two nallds are more rain-drainage channels. 

The Bisharat is a more famous nalld than the Khad, of which it 
is probably the continuation. It issues from the Pir Ghanni budh, 
and after a remarkably tortuous course, passing close to P&k Pattan, 
it falls into the Sohég at Pakka Sidhér. It is said to have been excavated 


nt one Bisharat Khan, about the beginning of the 14th century. 
T 


isis clearly wrong. There are no signs of excavation, and it is 
incredible that any one would dig such a winding channel, even with 


the object of diminishing the velocity of the stream, and thereby — 


increasing its irrigating capacity. It is from a ferry on this nallé 
that P4k Patan derived its name. It is a shallow and generally narrow 
nallé. It dried up about 80 years ago, though water has since occa- 
sionally been found in it. Proposals have on several occasions been 
made to open it again, but they seem impracticable. The Ding 
is a continuation of the Kamdlwah. At Bunga Bhai Kbén the Ding 
divides. The southern arm joins the Bh&g at the corner of Jajjal Bhag 
and Khola Wali Muhammad. The northern arm joins the Kuhréar at 
Nebwél. In places this is a very fine, deep, clean-cut nallgd. Water 
used tocome down it up to 1853. The remains of old jhalldrs may 
still be seen on it at Shekheke. There is a dam on this nallé at Sahu 
Biloch. The Dingt leaves the Sutlcj at Haidar Malkana, and falls into 
the Ding at Bunga Bhai Khan. The Bhag is a fine nalld of fair size. 
It leaves the river at Kadus, below Kot Bakhsha, and joins the Ding 
at Jajjal Bhég ; a dam is sometimes erected here. Jhalldrs are used 
on this nalld, but the irrigation is scanty. This was not always so. 
The name implies “ being very beneficial.” The Kuhrér leaves the 
Sutlej at Kot Bakhsha, and after passing Bhai Darsan at Bara, divides 
into two branches ; these re-unite at Jit Singhwé4la, and then appear 
to fall into the Soh&g, near Pakka Sidhar, but neither on the map 
nor on the spot can any certain information be obtained of what 
becomes of this nalld. It is broad, but, except near the river, rather 
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shallow. The Ding falls into the right branch of it at Nebwal. and 
some say the Kubrar is only a continuation of the Ding. | 

The Diwénwah is a cut dug by Diwdn S4wan Mal from Malik 
Bhawal to Bohar. It has been dry for twenty years. The Ghag has 
its mouth at Tirsangi, and runs into the Sohdg at Hardo Mansfra. 
Jhalldrs are used on it, and some land is inundated from it. A good 
deal of water gets into the Sohdg through it ; so much, in fact, that 
the fords of the Soh&g have to be staked out. There are numbers of 
other nallds, but as they are of no importance as irrigation channels, 
they need not be noticed here. 

There are no marshes or lakes (chamb, jhil) in this district except 
ajhil at Kot Fazil, where the Dey enters the district, and one near 
Pak Pattan, in which the Ghari nalla terminates. Jhallars are used: 
on them, but they are of little depth, and the water dries up soon. 
The tract traversed by the old Bids is remarkable for a chain of pools 
at distances of some three or four miles, which used to be filled by 
the surface drainage, and to be of the greatest value to the graziers of 
the bar. It appears, however, that they have dried up of late, owing 
to the scanty rainfall for so many years. Here and there depressions 
in the ground may be met. with, where water lodges for some time 
after heavy rain. 

There is nothing to show that the district was ever more densely 
populated than at present. Butthe changes in the course of the 
rivers, the drying up of such important water channels as the old 
Bidés, Soh&g and Dhadar, and the improvement of the inundation 
canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the population. In all parts 
of the district, mounds covered with remains of the earthen vessels and 
broken bricks are to be met, marking the site of what. was once a 
village or town. These are known by the general name theh or 
khola, but each mound has a further distinguishing name, to 
which the general name is prefixed. The word theh seems more 
commonly used in the Rachné, and khola in the Bari Dodb. These 
remains of former habitations are most frequent along the old Bids 
and the Dhadar, and in the country about Kamdalia. It should be 
remembered that these theh are not necessurily the ruins of villages 
inhabited at the same time. Ifa village is once abandoned from any 
cause, it is considered unlucky to build a new village on the old site. 
So many of these mounds merely represent the same village at different 
periods of its existence. Ifthe history of this part of the Punjab 
during the 18th century is considered, the perpetual wars, desolatin 
famines, and the general state of insecurity, will be found to afford 
other and strong reasons, besides the drying up of the irrigating 
streams, why many cultivated tracts should have relapsed into their 
primitive state of waste. But to the last-mentioned cause must be 


‘attributed the fact that the land has not been again ee into 


cultivation, Not only has the stoppage of the water-supply neces- 
sarily led to the abandonment of land irrigated by flow, but it has 
been accompanied by a serioua fallin the level of the water in the 
wells in the vicinity of the old nallas. Numerous old wells exist all 
over the district; but in the bar tracts the water is much below the 
brick-work, and if itis intended to work any of these wells, an. 
interior cylinder has to be sunk. . , 
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The area of Jands included within village boundaries is 1,286,819 
acres. The remaining 2,267,496 acres are owned directly by the 
Government. It has long been the custom for the people to apply to 
the ruling power for leave to occupy portions of the jungle ; and since 
the introduction of the British rule these applications have become 
very numerous. The area of the grant is usually small—50 acres 
when the applicant propeses sinking a single-wheeled well, and 100 
acres when a double-wheeled well is to be constructed. In many 
instances the object of the applicant is to secure a piece of ground 
where he may construct a well, or bring an old one into use to water 
his cattle grazing in the bdr. A piece of lowlying ground, where rain 
water will accumulate, with good grass in the neighbourhood, is 
generally selected. A little cultivation is also carried on, the extent 
depending on the character of the season. These wells, scattered all 
over the bd, form, as it were, little oases in the wilderness. There 
are many depressions in the bdr where the drainage water of the 
surrounding high lands collects. Applications are received annually 
for permission to cultivate the land occupied by these depressions. 
The area brought under cultivation depends on the extent of the 
rains ; and the lease given is only for one year. This cultivation is 
known as kdsht bdrdni. Excepting the land thus occupied, the 
whole of the Government jungle is uncultivated. A small portion 1s 
reserved for plantations of trees, but almost the whole is leased for 
cattle-grazing. | 

There is nothing peculiar about the climate. From May to the 
middle of October the heat during the day is intense, but the nights 
are fairly cool. Towards the end of August the mornings become a 
little fresh, and about the middle of September a change in tempera- 
_ ture after sunset may be noticed. A breeze, often changing into a 
strong wind, blows usually at night during the hot weather. Dust- 
storms are not uncommon. Hail-storms are very rare. The rains set 
in generally about the end of June. The fall is, on an average, 
greatest in August. The rains, as a rule, cease in this month. In 
November it never rains. About the end of the year a couple of 


showers may be expected, and again in March. During the four 


months, from November to February inclusive, the days are not hot, 
and the nights are cold with frequent frosts. 
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Table No. III shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 


registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. 
The fall at head-quarters for the four preceding 
years is shown in the margin. The distribution 
of the rainfall throughout the year is shown in 
Tables Nos, IIIA and IIIB. 


The district is fairly healthy. As regards small-pox epidemics, 
it is one of the worst in the Punjab. They generally occur in the 
early months of the year. Pneumonia is common in the cold weather, 
caused by the intense coldness and dryness of the atmosphere. Fevers 
are of course prevalent, as the mass of the population is located along 
the banks of the rivers and in the tracts irrigated by the inundation 
canals. January is usually the month of most mortality, and August 
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that in which least deaths occur. The following table shows the 
average death-rate per thousand for each month, for seven years:— 


The high mortality in the early months of 1869 was due to an 
outbreak of small-pox ; that in the last two months was caused by the 
fever-epidemics of the same year.. The high death-rate in the end of 
1872 was caused by fever. 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and monthly 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far 
as available, will be found in Chapter III, Section A, for the general 
population, andin Chapter VI under the heads of the several large 
towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, 


.deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881; while 


Table No. XXXVIII shows tbe working of the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.—_GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology of 
the province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by 
Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
and is published 7m extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
Series, and also as a separate pamphlet. | 


The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Kankar (calcareous concrete) is found principally on the right side 
of the Ravi, and in the shapo of small nodules on the surface of the 
ground. These are swept up and used for making lime. Saltpetre 
used to be made extensively in this district. The method of 
manufacture is described in “ Punjéb Products.” Saltpetre is made 
from saline earth called kaliar, found on the site of deserted villages, 
and in the streets and the walls of old towns. This substance 
is used as a top-dressing by agriculturists. Some found at Dipdlpur 
yielded about six per cent. of saline matter, which, on analysis, was 
found to consist of common salt mixed with a less quantity of 
sulphate of soda, and, in addition, very small quantities of lime and 
magnesian salt. This kallar must be carefully distinguished 
from kallar shor, the reh of Hindust4n, which is most injurious 
to all cultivation. Kallar shor consists principally of sulphate of 


ma ter Se ca a 
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soda. When strongly developed, kallar shor seems to render all 
vegetation, except that of phesak ldni, impossible. A third kind 
of kallar, called mitha kallar or stkand kallar, is sometimes spoken 
of by the natives. It is supposed not to be injurious to vegetation. 
It is not clear what this substance is.* There are no mines or 
quarries in the district excepting some kankar beds. 

From what has been said of the character of 80 much of the soil 
of the district and of the climate, it will be at once apparent that the 
natural vegetation cannot be of striking grandeur or beauty. Indeed, 
it might be called mean and monotonous. A closer examination 
shows, however, that, though stunted, it is far from unvaried. The 
number of different kinds of grasses and other plants of low growth 
is considerable. But there are not more then half-a-dozen species 
of trees of spontaneous growth. With plenty of water the district 
might become very fairly wooded. There is a small shfsham grove 
at Lukmfn Mehrfka, in P&k Pattan, and the remains of a shisham 
wood at Koththa Jhang Shisham, near Haveli. Near the rivers there 
is a good deal of timber, and along the Khdénwdh canal and in the 
villages adjoining it, more especially to the south, there is a fine belt 
of trees ; while the abandoned station of Gugerd presents specimens 
of most trees found in the plains of Upper India. The trees com- 
monly met with are the wkhdn, ktkar, ber, and, wan, and karil. 
The ukhén ( Tamarix orientalis), also known as pharwdn and fardsh, 
is the characteristic tree of the district. It is an evergreen, hardy 
and of rapid growth ; it is the only tree that thrives at Montgomery 
civil station. Wherever there isa hollow in the ground an ukhan 
spring up. The timber is of little use, except for fuel. It is some- 
times, but rarely, used on the Ravi for the wood-work of wells. The 

lis of this tamarisk, called mdin, are used for dyeing and tanning. 
here is another tamarisk with whitish leaves. It is apparently not 
found on the Satlaj, but it is abundant between Chichawatni and 
Kamilia on the Ravi. Pilchi or jhdu (Tamarix Indica) and lei (Tamarix 
dioica)t are found on both rivers in flooded land. The difference 
between the two kinds is not very apparent. The twigs are used for 
making baskets and the cylinders of kachcha wells, also for fences to 
fields, and the sides of houses. The tkar (Acacia arabica) is very 
rare in the bér. It is not uncommon along the canals and rivers. 
The timber is used for agricultural implements. The cog-wheels 
of the Persian-wheel are almost invaribaly made of it. The fuel is 
ood and much liked. The seeds are eaten readily by goats. The 
Bark is used in tanning and in the distillation of native spirits. A 
shrub, the babiil, bearing much the some relation to the ktkar that 
the pilchi does to the ukhdn, is occasionally seen ; it never grows to 
such a size as would make its timber valuable. The Kdbuli kfkar 
(A. cupressiformis) is rare. The timber is weak. The ber tree 
(Zizyphus vulgaris ?) is not uncommon in the cultivated parts of the 
district. The wood is of good quality, and is used in building. It 
yields a fine fuel, throwing out a clear heat. The fruit is not much 
@ 66 : ” - very interestin on the for- 
mation ot Euiae in ths eee coo ear the Agri- Horticultural Society of 
the Punjab, Jan to June 1866, 


t+ Vide ‘* Panjab Products,” paras. 331 and 598, The passages do not agree. 
The vernacular names are used indiscriminately, 3 
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esteemed, except in the case of the pewandi or grafted ber. The 
kokan ber or mald is asmall bushy tree. The fruit is much eaten. 
Good walking-sticks are got from this tree. The jand (Prosopis 
spicigera) is always a small tree, rough and gnarled. The wood is 
strong, and is made into agricultural implements and household 
furniture. It is much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. 
But the charcoal is said to emit too many sparks to be much liked. 
The seed vessels, called sangri, are used as an article of food. This 
tree is met everywhere in the district, where it has not been cleared 
away. The great demand for fuel on the Sindh, Punjab, and 
Dehli Railway causes a steady decrease in the area under jand. The 
karil (Capparie aphya) sometimes but seldom becomes a tree. It 
general remains a mere shrub. It is found throughout the district. 
‘he wood is hard ; it is used for rafters and laths (barga), principally on 
account of its supposed immunity from the attacks of white-ants. 
As fuel, it has a high reputation. The unripe fruit is called dela, 
and is used asa pickle. When ripe, the fruit is called pinju and 
is eaten in its natural state. The fruit of this shrub is a great stand- 
by to the poor in seasons of scarcity. The wan will grow any- 
where in the district. A somewhat saline soil seems to suit it best. 
In Montgomery it remains a shrub generally ;it never becomes the 
fine tree it does in the Hindustdni parts of the province, where it 
is called jél. Camels are fond of its leaves, but no other animal 
touches them. The wood is used for roofing and fuel, but the fuel is 
very inferior. It burns badly, gives out a great deal of smoke, 
and leaves much ash. The fruit is eaten to a large extent. It 
ripens about May. It iscalled petri when still unripe, pilw when 
ripe, and kokan when dried and preserved.* Certain trees are 
generally grown about each well. The most common are the pfpal 
(Ficus religiosa) and the sohdnjni (Hyperanthera pterygospeama) or 
horse-radish tree. The chachharé (Butea frondosa) is found on the 
Ravi, but not on the Sutlej. This is the Hindustani dhdk; but it 
never reaches the dimensions attained in the lower parts of the 
province. Itis venerated hy Hindts. The dye made from the flowers 
(kesé) and the gum exuded by the plant are well known. There are 
no other indigenous trees. 7 
There are very few plants, other than trees, and grasses deserving 
of much notice. The sarr and the ldéna are the most important. The 
sarr (Saccharum munja) is found generally in sandy soil. Itgis abun- 
dant along the rivers and the distributing channels of the canals. 
There are two kinds, the white-topped and the red-topped, or rather 
purple-topped. The ropes made from the latter are much inferior to 
those made from the former. Every portion of this reed is useful. 
It consist of three parts. The lowest is a stout reed, about half an inch 
in diameter. This is called kdna, and is used for roofing houses, and 
forming the bands with which kachcha wells are lined, and pallas or 
circular store-houses for grain are made. Above the kdna comes the 
til in a sheathing petiole called munj. The tél is separated from the kdna 


* Mr. Purser, from whose Settlement Report the above paragraph is taken, writes:— 
‘Thad no opportunity of testing the correctness of the names pekri and kokan. They 
‘* are not given in ‘* Punjab Products.” The Punjabi name vaur, entered on page 597, is 
‘*not used inthe Béri Dodb. Pilu is certainly the name of the fruit, and seems 
‘‘ improperly applied to the tree itself; but it may be so used locally.” 
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and pulled out of the munj. It is used for screens called pakhz,* and 
for winnowing baskets. The munj.is burned at une end, then beaten 
with a mallet, and finally twisted into arope. The rope to which 
the earthen pots of a well are fastened, is almost invariably made 
of mtinj. The price varies very much, twenty seers per rupee is 
about the average. This reed grows in tufts; and in land subject to 
inundation the limits of proprietary rights are sometimes marked out 
by lines of sarr stools. The plant is usually burned down about the 
end of February. Fresh green shoots are then thrown out, which are 
fine fodder for cows and buffaloes, and increase the supply of milk. 
Many villages sell the produce of this plant for a round sum annually. 
A good deal of misapprehension seems to exist about the /déna_ plant. 
There are three kinds of léna—khangan khér (Coronylon Griffithit), 
goraléna, and maitar ldna (solsolus). There is also a plant called 
phesak léni (Sneda molliflora). Sajji(barilla, an impure carbonate 
of soda) is made from the first two. No sajjz is made from the others. 
The best sajji, called lota sajji, is made from khangan khdr; an 
inferior quality, known as bhutni sajji, from gora lina. All four 
ie can be seen in the Montgomery civil station. There is no 

hdr in the Dipdlpur tahsil; at least only stray specimens will be 
found; but it is plentiful in P&k Pattan. Khangan khdr and gora 
léna are smaller plants than maitar léna ; the first is a thicker and 
juicier plant than the second ; maztar ldna is usually as ugly a plant 
as one could wish to see. It grows four or five feet high. It is found 
everywhere. Miles upon miles of the P&k Pattan tahsfl are covered 


with it. Phesak ldnzis found in the Dhayas upland in huge stretches. 


In the lowland, there are occasionally large patches of it. Wherever 
it is found, the soil is bad and full of kallar shor. It is of a blackish- 

ds colour, and of no use whatever. Camels and goats eat all 

inds of Iéna. Charcoal made from maitar ldéna is used by black- 
smiths; while that of gora ldna is much usedin hukkas. Both these 
plants are utilized for fuel. They flower about the end of 
October. Some bushes have red, and some white flowers. When in 
flower, the three ldnas present a very pretty appearance. The 
manufacture of sajji is described in Chapter IV. The dk (Colotropia 
procera) is common, and found generally in poor sandy soil. Goats 
eat the leaves; and so will cattle if hard pushed, and if the leaves 
have been dried. The milky substance in the ducts is applied as an 
embrocation in some diseases of sheep and goats. The wood is used as 
fuel. The alleged antz-kullar properties of the plant are unknown 
in this district. No use is made of the floss in the seed-vessels. The 

itdéka is afibrous plant abundant about Dipdlpur, near the Sarai. 


‘t has large indented cordate leaves, and bears an orange flower. It. 


flowers about the beginning of September. The fibre is made into 
ropes in the same manner as that of swnz, but the ropes are weak, 
The plant strongly resembles the jute plant (Carchoras capsularia), 
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as described on page 242 of Dr. Royle’s. “The fibrous plants of . 


India,” a resemblance extending even to the name. Another fibrous 


plant commonly found in cotton-fields is the jhijhan (Seshunia’ 


- aculeata), also called jaintar, but this name applies properly toa 


* Hindustani sirki. Remarks on page 518 of ‘‘ Punjab Products” seem incorrect, 
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different species. This plant grows five or six feet high, and may be 
seen about September in any canal village. The fibre has been used, 
but in this district the people consider the plant as almost useless. 
The stalk is occasionally employed in making thatches. This 
supposed uselessness is the subject of a popular saying :— 
Jhiyjhan-da-kt seona, 
Fidha dhip na chhdwn.* 


The bhophalli is also a fibrous plant, but, except as fodder for goats, 
it is not put to any use. The jawdhan or camel-thorn (Alhakt 
aren) is common enough. Good tuttis can be made from this 
plant. 

The harmal (Peganum harmale) grows in most places. Itis 
abundant in the ground covered with broken pieces of brick about 
Pé&k Pattan. The seeds yield a black and brown dye, but are not 
utilized here. The gilo or garham (Tinospora cordifolia) is a creeper. 
An extract is made from the root, and is considered a good remedy 
in cases of fever andague. The dhdmah (Fagonia cretica) is a small 
prickly shrub like the jawahan. It is in flower about the end of 


. August. The flowers are of a light pink colour. A medicine 1s 


Poli, 


Aleti or galehti, 


prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, but not so certain 
as’ those of the gilo. Itis much used in cases of headaches, boils, &. 
Native women in the villages often make use of it ina ghvtts or 
medicine given to new-born children. A plant not unlike a thistle 
is the polit. It is plentiful in spring about Guger& An oil is 
extracted by tells from the oblong seed This is used as an article | 
of diet. Aleti, commonly called galehti, is a small low-growing plant, 
with little black seeds. In seasons of scarcity these are used by the 


_ poor people, made into bread. As the bread is intensely dry, it has 


@Gharrar madhana. 


Bita. 


Reshan, 


Farid muh. 


Puthkanda. 


to be eaten with butter-milk or milk. Sheep, goats, and camels 
eat the plant. It belongs to the didak family, or that in which the 
get contains milky juices. The flower is yellow. It appears in the 

ginning of August. (harrar madhana is a plant growing about 18 
inches high. The seeds are small and dark red: they mpen about 
the middle of August. The plant is considered good fattening fodder, 
especially for horses. The flower is supposed to resemble a churning 
staff (madhani); hence the name. This plantis hardly a grass. 
There are two kinds of bin, the white and the black buin. The 
former is the more common. It is usually found in light sandy 
soils, and is a guide in determining the quality of the soil. It is, 
however, far from being a certain guide. Camels eat the plant, and 
villagers apply it to boils and pimples. It is supposed to ease pain. 
Another P ant, almost invariably found in poor light soils, is the. 
veshan. But it is met with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, 
and has a flower of the same shape and colour as that ofa thistle. 
It abounds between the old Biéa and Dipélpur. The farid mult or 
farid biti, also called ldthia (Farsetia Hamiltonit), is very common. 
It is a small plant with pink flowers. The seeds are said to be 
poisonous, but were habitually used by Bdéba Farfd Shakarganj, 
when he was hungry. The puthkanda (Achyranthes aspera) grows 


five or six feet high. It has but few leaves, and those near the 


* Why take any care of the jhijhan, which yields neither aun nor shade?” Vide 
* Panjab Producta,” pages 349, 608, 
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und. The long slender stems are covered with thorns which lie 

k close to the stem with their points directed downwards, hence 
the name puth, meaning the wrong way, and kanda, athorn. The 
stem is used for cleaning the teeth; and the seed and leaves are 
employed medicinally. Jisi¢ is a plant that grows along the ground. 
It is entered as a grass on page 245 of “ Punjab Products,” but it is 
not agrass. It is very like chaulai (Amaranthus frumentaceus). But 
the latter grows upwards. Jtsit is of no use; but chauldi is used as 
a vegetable by poor peorle. Owners of dogs will soon become 
acquainted with the plant called bhakra (Tribulus terrestris), The 
spiked fruit of it constantly sticks in the feet of dogs, causing them to 
limp. The Adthi-sindi is a plant which is not mentioned in any of 
the books under that name. ‘The fruit is said to resemble the trunk of 
an elephant; and hence the name. Among other plants commonly 
found may be mentioned the gowdra, majehtra gandi butt, ratkdn, 
bukkan, khab or kala mtra, babiina, 301, pdlak, para, ardri and chilitra. 
The last three are generally met with in lowlands flooded by the 


rivers, 

It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses. 
The most common is chhtmbar. It is a low Srowing with round 
culms, and throws out runners. It is found in sweet soil, and 


is readily eaten by cattle. The flower is called phumni; chhtimbar is 
not unlike khabbal or talla (H. dabh) ; but the blade of the latter is much 
broader and the whole leaf-branch larger and flatter than that of the 
chhimbar ; and the stems thrown out at the joints of the khabbal are 
horizontal, while those of the chhimbar are vertical. The khabbal is 
an excellent and found only in good soil. Talla is not to be 
confounded with tali, which 1s something like a shamrock, with 
leaves'of a bright rich green colour. It is found in inundated land 
where the soil is good. It isa fine food for buffaloes, cows, and 
bullocks. Dabh is a coarse strong grass, which remains green most 
part of the year. The leaves are long, narrow, flat, and have a 
tendency to curl up. They are used for thatching and for covering 
the floors of mosques. The roots are coarse and long, and grow 
down to a point; in fact form a triangle with the apex at the bottom. 
It is not a strengthening grass. The long slender flower is pretty. 
Lonék is also a poor grass, except when green; and then even it is of 
only middling value. Cattle do not care for it much. It is often 
found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and slender, 
and generally about 18 inches high. Sometimes it grows as high as 
30 inches. On the other hand, dhdman is a fine grass, and is said to 
- Increase the yield of milk of animals eating it, and the quantity 
of ght obtained from the milk ; but horses will not eat it, as it is 
bitter. The leaves are ps Peer flat. The plant grows vertically. 
The head, which is not unlike that of kangni, is black when unripe, 
and white when it has come to maturity. The palwdhan isa tall 
grass, generally several feet high, with slender stems and flat narrow 
eaves. It is usually found in good soil. _By some it is considered 
the best of all es. There are four flower-stalks at the end of each 
culm, bearded like barley. The grass is of a purple colour. 
Kheo isa grass consisting of slender round stems growing straight 
up. Gharm or gharb is a tall, coarse grass with a woody stem. 
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It is often found growing rounda karW bush. Goats and camels 
are said not to eat it. It isan inferior grass. . Dhiddan is not 
unlike kheo. It is common in the bilaras of Pak Pattan. It grows 
about two feet high. Itis sometimes called sarkili. It should not 
be confounded with a plant found in rice-fields of the same name. 
This is not unlike wild sawank; but sawdnk grows more horizoutally 
than dhiddan. Sawdnk is of two kinds—bijwan, or cultivated, and 
sata or wild. The wild sawdnk iaa good grass. It fattens and brings 
cattle into condition soon. The grain is small and eaten by Hindis 
on fast days. It is also used by poor people, made into paste called 
bhdt or phat, and eaten with milk or butter-milk. It grows in firm 
soil. Ari isagrass not unlike chhimbar. It is a different grass 
from kira, which is found in kangni-fields generally. The latter has a 
thick stem, broad leaves, and grows acouple of feethigh. Khawt 

ows about two feet high, in clumps; often in hard lowlying lands. 

ut it is plentiful in the bar, along the Montgomery and Dipélpur 
road. The flowers are fluffy. When ripe, the plant is of a brownish- 
red colour. It is a fragrant grass, anda scent is said to be made from 
it. The milk of cattle eating it is supposed to become perfumed. The 
people assert that the roots yield the khus with which tattts are made ; 
and that panni isa different grass.) But the two seem very like each 
other. Panniis used for thatching. Dila is a grass found in hard 
inundated lands. It is very common in the rice-fields about Dip4lpur. 
There are two kinds, the big and the little. The former is yellow, 
the latter brown. Cattle eat both, but there is no nourishment 
in them. The root is like the grain of gram. Pigs root up the 
ground to get at it. It is called mothra, and is considered useful in 
brain diseases. Pigs are also said to have a fancy for the roots of 
murk, a small low-growing grass, with double compound stems, and a 
small red knob at the of each branch of the stem. It is found in 
soft soil, and is abundant on the banks of the Deg. It 1s a fair grass 
for fodder. It differs from muruk, which is also a small low-growing 
grass Murkanhas very fine and slenderround culms. It isa famous 
grass, having given its name to a famine. Lamb is not unlike lonadk, 
but it is much smaller and more irregular. It is produced when there 
is heavy rain. It is eaten by cattle; and when green, increases the 
yield of milk and butter. Chinikki is a small grass, growing about 
one foot high. It is not unlike lonak ; but the difference is easily seen, 
The flower of chinikiA is broader and not so long as that of londk. It 
is eaten by all cattle; but is an ordina race, and has no great 
reputation. It is generally found in soft highland. Luwki is a grass 
about 7 or 8incheshigh. It consists of a slender stem, with a number 
of whorls. The lower whorl consists at times of as many as ten arms; 
the upper ones generally of five. This grass may be at once known 
by the regularity with which the arms of the whorls spring from the 
same centre. Lismbur is a small low grass, not unlike the tail of a fox. 
It is said to derive its name from this resemblance. Kank is simply: 
a rush found in inundated lands. The roots resemble those of dab ; 


- Maina is grass not unlike falla and found also in lowlands. The 


flowers is said tobe different. Poor people boil the leaves and use 
them as a vegetable. Salydra, ttsit, and leli are not grasses. The 
first is a large shrub; the second has been noticed before; and the 
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third is a creeper found among wheat in spring. Lehd is said to be 
a thorny plant. 

The fauna of the district is, if anything, more uninteresting than 
the flora. Camels are numerous ; the cattle of the Ravi are well known. 
Sheep are common. The domestic animals will be noticed in more 
detail in Chapter [V. Wild animals are rare ; tigers were occasionally 
found prowling about the Sutlej not many years ago. The Raja of 
Kapfrthala and Mr. J. O. H. N. Oliver are credited with their 
extermination. Even now an odd tiger is occasionally reported to have 
been seen ; but the report is probably unreliable. Wolves and wild 
cats (bdr-billt) are the most dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are 
common, as might be expected ; wild pigs have been somewhat reduced 
in numbers by the extension of cultivation into the jungle tracts along 
the rivers. They do exist, however; but tame pigs are unknown. 
Ravine deer are fairly numerous; but nflgdt and black buck are 
confined to asmall portion of the Gugera tahsil, about the Ravi, near 
the Lahore border. Bustard, florican, partridges, grey and black sand- 
grouse and quail are found ; and water-fuwl of various kinds, from the 

nose to the snipe, frequent the budhs of the rivers. Kwnj visit the 
Slistrict in the cold weather; and tilydr (H. golza), a small bird with 
black back and brown breast, is one of the worst enemies of the farmer. 
Crocodiles bask on the sand banks of the Sutlej, and now and then 
one appears in the Ravi. Fish of many kinds abound in the rivers. 
Snakes are by no means rare. The cobra is the snake usually met. 
The peuple talk of a white snake, the bite of which is, if possible, 
more fatal than that of the cobra. The banks of the Révi are its 
chosen abode. Scorpions, centipedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes 
and flies may close the iist of unpleasant denizens of the district. 
During the past five years rewards to the amount of Rs. 307 have 
been given for the destruction of 4 leopards, 169 wolves and 34 
snakes. 

Honey is occasionally found in the bdr, in nests attached to trees. 
The yield of a hive is said to amount to about three seers at the 
outside. The honey, which 1s called makhtr, is sold to druggists at the 
price of ghf. The honey is taken from the nest in Katik, during the 
day time. A saccharine substance, finer and sweeter than sugarcandy, 
and less than a chzttdvk in weight, is said to be found in wasps’ nests. 
The gatherer finds it prudent to rob the wasps by night. ; 

he Montgomery district was, and under a game law might be 
again, a very good shooting ground, but unless speedy measures are 
taken to preserve the game that remains, there will soon be none left, 
and even now sportsmen coming from a distance expressly to shoot, 
often fail to find game enough to repay them for the trouble. The 
natives of the district catch pigs in nets and hares with dogs and 
hawks. Guns also, licenses for which are obtained for the purpose 
of defence against the depredations of wild beasts, are said to be freely 
used for shooting gazelle, duck, &c., for sale. Besides this, a serious 
amount of destruction is caused by Lahore and Multén bird-catchers, 
who come down with nets and call-birds in the spring to catch black 
and grey partridges and quail for the market. The black partridge 
‘is rapidly becoming extinct from this cause. Sand grouse and obdra 
are also netted. No tax is levied on nets or call-birds, though these 
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are much more destructive than guns. The winged game of the 
Montgomery district consists of—(1) Blue rock pigeon; (2) 
sand grouse, two kinds; (8) black partridge in lowlands near 
rivers; (4) grey | pack in dry lands and in the bar; (5) 
quail, in grass and cultivation ; (6) bustard, rare, found on open 
lains ; (7) obara, found on open plains ; (8) plovers ; courier, grey, 
fa wing, three species ; stone plover of two species (now plentiful) ; 
(3) crane, kd/an, found near rivers; (10) snipe and jack snipe, 
scarce ; (11) painted snipe, very rare; (12) godwit and curlew, 
rare ; (13) spoonbill, scarce ; (14) black Ibis ; (15) flamingo, 
SCAICEe } (16) oose, two species; (17) duck; Brahminy, mallard, 
spotted bill, gadwal, widgeon, teal, garganey, pochard (of two species), 
and golden-eyes. Duck are plentiful in some seasons and scarce in 
others, there being no large grassy jhils in this district, and the 
presence of duck in the old river beds and back-waters apparently 
depending on the shallowness of the water, and therefore on the 
revious inundation. The larger animals have been noticed above. 
ere are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called jhabels, 
do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. They live 
scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers. Fish are 
rarely caught from the beds of the rivers, as the fishermen have not 
the means of carrying on operations successfully in deep and rapid 
streams. A fish called tirkanda is, however, sometimes caught in 
the hot weather when the rivers are in flood. Most fish are caught in 
the budhs during the cold season. Fish go up these to spawn, and on 
the rivers falling, the fish in the budhs are shut up as in a lake. 
Fishermen make their own nets. Four kinds are in use. The meshes 
of the first three are about one inch square; those of the fourth much 
smaller. The nets are called on the Sutlej-—(1) hand ; this is a long 
net made of several breadths joined together. A number of men drag 
this net, sweeping the whole width of a budh with it. (2) Sdtwan; 
this isa round net, about 7 to 10 feet in diameter. The edge all 
round is weighted with iron rings through which a cord passes. The 
fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net into the water, 
so that it opens, and the weighted edge sinking to the bottom prevents 
anything under the net from escaping. By pulling the string going 
through the rings, the net is closed like a bag, and anything inside 
is caught. (8) Audallt; this is a cone covered with netting. Its 
size is proportioned to the size and strength of the person using it. 
It is generally about four feet high and the same in diameter at the 
bottom. The fisherman plunges this cone with the broad end down- 
wards through the water to the bottom. If there are any fish inside, 
their motion in trying to escape tells him. Ifthey are small, he inserts 
his hand under the net and seizes them ; if large, he first spears 
them with an iron spit, about one foot long, called sta. (4) Sambhi; 
this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle. The 
intermediate space is covered with fine netting. One man stands in 
the water holding the net below the surface, while another comes 
towards him beating the water. When he gets near, the man with the 
net lifts it out of the water, and the fish at that moment over the net 
are caught. This net is used only for catching very small fish. The 
principal kinds of fish found are the following, — 
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Batti, Gogu, Dungna, Tirkandé, 
Dambr4, Bhusan, Jalli, Patwi, 
Singhari, Machhana, Paréhi, Praénda, 
Mori, Petrate, Lesi, Makhnoi, 
Saul, Khaggé, N4i machhi, Durra, 
Malhi 


besides the gdngal or jhinga (shrimp), and the goj (eel). Fishermen 
do not sell by weight, but barter so many of their fish for so much 
grain ; they are not usually paid in cash. In the canals, fishing is 
allowed only to men Porking the regulators at Dipdlpur and 
Kachaipakkaé. They get no pay, but are permitted to fish. Fish oil, 
obtained by une down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to 
the top, is not made to any extent here. It is called vaho, and is 
used in some cases of cattle-disease. It is possible that some of the 
names given above apply to the same fish at different stages of its 

owth, and do not all represent different species. The fish caught in 
i district are for the most part taken by rail to Lahore for sale 
there. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


The history of the district is chiefly that of certain wild pastoral 
tribes which appear to have occupied the Rachn& Dofb from time 
immemorial, maintaining a sturdy independence of the successive 
rulers of northern India, and ever noted for their lawless turbulence. 
Some account of them is given in the next chapter. Their history 

oes back, probably, as far as the time of Alexander. From the 
Ristorians of bis expedition, we learn that the northern part of the 
district was at that time held by a race whom they called Kathsans,* 
and the southern part by another race, ‘he Malli, whose capital town 
was Multén. Both these tribes in turn severely tested the valour of the 
Macedonian troops. The history of the Malli is discussed in the 
account of Multén,f and need not be repeated here. Their towns in 
this district were probably those of Kot Kamélia and Harappa.t 
Kot Kamélia has been identified by General Cunningham with the first 
city taken by Alexander in his campaign against the Malli. He also 
supposes Harappé to have been the “another city of the Malli, into 
which a great body of the Indians had fled for safety,” against which 
Perdikkas was sent with the cavalry. The similarity between the 
name Kathaioi, the people whose capital city, Sénglé, was stormed 
by Alexander, and that of the present Réavi tribe, the Kathias, has 
often been noticed. Sdngl&, situated in the Rachn& Do4b, is at no- 

reat distance from the country now occupied by the K&thias ; and it 
is not improbable that they are the descendants of the old Kathaioi, 
though they claim a very different origin. They say they came from 
Kathidwdr. But the Kéthidwar RAjas, on the other hand, trace their 
origin from the Punjab. The history of Alexander's campaign 
against the Kathaioi is given in the Gazetteer of the Jhang district. . 

Of “ras Maheninadan times, there is nothing to add save that to 
this period are probably to be referred those remains of ancient town 
and village sites already referred to on page 14, which are frequent 
upon the banks of the rivers, and dot the central portions of the 
district, at preseut a waste, devoid of fixed abodes, and inhabited 
only by the wild tribes already alluded to. The towns of P&k Pattan, 
eee Kot Kamalia, and Harapp4, are all places of great antiquity, 
and once were place: of importance. An account of each is given in 
Chapter VI under their respective headings. The villages of Akbar 
and Satgar&éh, both of themin the neighbourhood of Gugerd, the 
former six miles to the south-west, and the latter 13 miles to the east, 
are also old towns containing interesting remains. They have been 
examined and described by General Canninghatt: who is unable, 
however, to suggest any clue to their former history.§ All seems to 

® Arrian Lib. v. cap. 22, 23, 24. 
t See Gazetteer of the Multan district. 


~Ib. See also Chap. VL, headings ‘‘ Kot Kamélia” and ‘‘ Harapp4.” 
§ Ancient Geography, page 212, 
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point to a time when Montgomery was a populous country, with 
towns large and flourishing, and resources at least equal to those of 
the more northern portions of the province. The ste te of the dis- 


trict are fully described in the Archzological Survey Reports, Vol. V, 


pages 103 to 111; Vol. XIV, pages 139 to 145; and at pages 
208 to 219 and 244 to 248 of Cunningham’s Ancient EE of 
India. For nearly 1,600 years after the capture of Kamélia and 
Harapp4, there is a great blank in the history of the district, for the 
accounts about Rasdlu, son of Salvéhan, are vague and unreliable. 
He is said to have lived much about Dhaular, a very old town in the 
Pék Pattan tahsil, and there is still an old mound in the jungle called 
after him. In the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388), 
Dip&lpur was a favourite residence of the Emperor. He “ erected a 
‘‘ mosque outside the city and drew a canal from the Satlej for the 
“irrigation of its lands” (Ancient Geography of India, page 213). 
fo 1398, Tamerlane marched from Multén to P&k Patan. No 
resistance was made, and the place was spared out of respect for the 
memory of Baba Farid Shakarganj, who had died and been buried 
there about 1264-65.° After the lapse of nearly a century-and-a- 
uarter, another conqueror, a descendant of Tamerlane, entered the 
aliiet This time the invasion came from the north. Daulat Khén 
Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under [brahim Khan Lodhi, 
the Afghén King of Dehli (1517-1526). He encouraged Babar, the 
ruler of Kabul, to attempt the conquest of India. Itis probable that at 
that time the south-west portion of the district was subject to the 
Langah chiefs of Multén; but the upper portion was held by the 
Viceroy of the Punjab. In 1524 Babar, having taken Lahore, marched 
on Dipélpur and took it by storm. The country attached to Dipdlpur 


* A legend of P4k Pattan relates that Ghazi Beg Tughlak was a poor village-boy 
living in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks to the spiritual influence of the 
saint, this poor boy became governor of Multdén and, finally, king of Dehli. He then 
visited Pak Pattan, and, to show his gratitude, had the Bishérat nalla dug by one 
of his officers, Bishérat Khan. It is an objection to this story that Ghazi Beg did 
not come to the throne till 1321, or at least 56 years after the death of the saint. 
Bishd4rat Khan may have opened the mouth of the nalld ; but the channel is certainly 
not artificial, The legend continues that when the Bishératwah was dug, the 
stream ran so deep and strong that it was necessary to have a ferry over it, where 
there is now a bridge between the town and ¢tahsil. One evening, Baba Farid came 
down to the ferry and saw the sun shining on the rippling waves, people in bright 
attire bathing and drawing water, while the boats glided backwards and forwards, 
Enoraptured with the sight, he exclaimed : Ai kya pak pattan? ‘‘ Oh, what a beauti- 
ful ferry,” and after that the old name of the town Ajudhan was given up, and P&k 
Pattan adopted. The truth of the story is doubtful. The name may have been 
changed to P4k Pattan on account of a ferry over the Bishdératwah, but the town was 
known as Ajudhan in Tamerlane’s time. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is called simply 
pattan or ‘‘the ferry.” Pak is probably an opithet applied to the town on 
account of its containing the tomb, and having been the Scidence of such a famous 
saint, much the same way as Mecca is called shar{/. In fact, P&k Pattan means 
simply the holy patian. It is difficult to see how it could mean ‘* the ferry of the 
- pure one,” as has been stated. ‘lhe comparison of a spiritual teacher, who carries his 

disciples across the river of existence into paradise, with a ae man, has been made 
in respect of Pir Bak&, another celebrated holy man of the dis 
Shergarh. Of him it is said— 
Beri bahtt shah darya vich, 
Pir asdde lawan nin ; 
Pir Baka mallahi karda, 
Bhar bhar par langhaida, 


‘* A boat is floating in the mighty river to carry us over, Pir Baké is acting as 
bost man. He ships a boat-load and carries it across, ” 
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was then made over to Sultén Ala-ud-din Lodhi, who had been an 
unsuccessful competitor for the throne of Dehli. Babar had to fall back 


' on K4bul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who drove Ala-ud-din 


out of the country. Next year B&ébar incited Sh4h Hasan, the 
ruler of Sindh, and Arghun Tartar, to attack Multén. After a siege 
of 15 months the place was taken. In 1526 Badbar, having returned 
to India, defeated Ibrahim Khan Lodhi at the battle of Panipat, and 
became king of Dehli. Shortly after, the Arghuns were expelled from 
Multan, and Shaéh Hasan made over the country to Babar, who conferred 
it on his son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came into 
Bébar’s hands. On his death Humdytn had to give it up to his 
brother, Mirza Kamran, who held it till the successful revolt of Sher 
Shéh in 1540. © 

Sher Shéh spent some time at the commencement of his reign 
in the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort at the town of 
Shergarh to protect the Nakka country. But it is not known against 
whom the country was to be defended. On Huméytn’s return, one 
of his lieutenants, Abu Moéli, defeated the Afghans in 1555 at 
Dipdélpur. On Akbar’s accession the district passed into his hands. 
One naturally turns to the Ain-i-Akbari, compiled in his reign to 
obtain information concerning the district. The result is most 
unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made out is this. The suiba 
of Multén seems to have included the whole of the present district. 
Of the three sarkdrs into which the sdba was divided, one was 
Dip4lpur, containing 29 mahdls or pargandas. The namesof only five 
of these can be identified, viz. :— 


}. Pattan. | 3. Kabila. 
2. Dipdlpur. 4. Satghardh. 
5. Farid4bad. 
In sdrkar Multdn apes the parganas— 
; 1. Chukandi. 3. Haveli Shahr. 
2. Shergarh. Deg Ravi. 


4. 
5. Jalalabad. | 
1, 2, and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course ee known about the limits of the pargands. 
Six pargands of sarkdr Dipflpur lay on the left side ofthe Sutlej. 
The Deg Ravi is the country about Kot Kamélia, and Jalélébad may 
be the town, the abandoned site of which is still to be seen on the 
old Bids to the south of the Dipdlpur and Gugeré road. But native 
report gives that thek a different origin. It seems in the same 
tr as Shergarh, near which it is actually situated. Ib was 
during Akbar’s reign that the Kh4n-i-Kh4nd4n is said to have restored 
the Kh&nwd4h canal. This was Mirza Abdul Rahfm, son of Bair4m 
Khan. He held Mult4n in jdgir about a.p. 1590. He is also said 
to have re-built Dipalpur, which had not recovered from the effects 
of the attack by Babar. 

In Alamgfr’s reign (1658-1707) the old term fora cluster of 
pargands, karori, was changed to chakla. DipAélpur is said after that 
to have been called chakld Dipdlpur. In the time of Alamgir the 
foundation of the Hans’ power was laid. The H4ns were simple 
zamindars, living a little to the north-west of P&k Pattan. Among 
them was a learned man Shekh Kutb Hans, who appears to have been 
a teacher of some of the Dehli nobility. He obtained some influence 
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in this way, and finally, in 1663, Alamgir conferred a sanad on him, 
granting him several villages in the tuldka of Kutbdbdéd. The 
deserted site of Kutbabdd may still be seen on the bank of the old 
Sohag, nearly south of Malk& Hans. The villages were considered 
worth Rs. 10,000 per annum. Owing to his ability and court 
influence, Shekh Kutb became a powerful man, and as the Para, Sohag, 
and Dhaddar flowed through his lands, he rapidly became rich. Abt 
the downfall of the Moghal. empire, his descendant made himself 
independent, as will be noticed further on. Tuppa Hans&n belonged to 
pargana Kabila. But Alamgir founded a new pargana and named it 
Alamgirpur, to which the tappa Hansan, with most of the Deg Ravi 
pargana, was attached. This connection with the Rayi may have been 
& main reason why the Hans ruler, afterwardstthreatened the 
independence of the Kamalia Kharrals-—a proceeding which ended in 
his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed to have been, situated on the old 
Bids, a little north of Kabir, on the Harappd, and. Pak Pattan road. 
The site is marked on the map as Shahjahdénpur.. 

It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kaméalia, Kharrals 
rose to some importance. The tact of their chief still drawing con- 
siderable taliqdar7 allowancesand occupying a positiqn of some dignity, 
seems to show that they must have been powerful once. According to 
their own accounts, their leader was much superior to the princes of 
the royal family, though not quite as great a man, as the emperor. 
But, from the facts incidentally ascertained, they appear to have had 
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no power at all, and to have been at the mercy of all the ss erie 


tribes. Saddat Ydér Khén was the son of one of the Kharral, chiefs, who 
held some post at the court of Dehli. He followed the vocation of all 


noble families in those days, and robbed every que he could. The 
emperor was pacified by Saddat Yar Khan’s father, until some presents. 


from the King of Persia to him were appropriated by tthe Kharral. 
Then Saddat Ya4r Khan was called to account, arrested and sent to 
Dehli. Here his witty excuses resulted in his obtaining honora 
dresses, a jagir worth Rs. 1,09,000 per annum, and being, sent with 
12,000 men to punish some rebellious Afghans at Pind D§dan Khén. 
This rebellion seems to have been that which occurred in 1672,in which 
prince Sultdn led the Imperial forces. He is probably the prince 
who insulted the Sidls by proposing that Ghazi Khan, the eighth 
Si4l chief, should betroth his daughter to Saddat Yar Khéan.®* 
The fact of this proposal being considered insulting, makes one 
suspect that Saddat Yadr Khén’s jdgir cannot have been so large 
as said. He succeeded his father Mahdbbat Khan, who was murdered 
at the instigation of a Multfén Kureshi in 1706. He again went to 
Dehli, and was sent by Alamgir with prince Muiz-ud-din to put down 
the Lughari Biloches, who ha revolted: under one Rugha Just then 
Alamyir died, Muiz-ud-din went off post haste to Lahore, leaving 
Saddat Yar Khén to bring up the baggage behind. On the return 
of the latter, coming down the Ravi in boats, he got involved ina 
quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, and a great battle was fought at 

* The Punjab Chiefs, page 610. , 

+ This is probably the expedition mentioned by Elphinstone (History of India” 
P 588, Ed. 4). He considers the insurgents were Sikhs. But the Sikhs were not in 


orce about Multan so early as 1707. The rebels seems to have been Afghans, The 
Kharral account is that given above. 
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Déndbad, in which the Uperds were totally defeated. It seems pro- 
bable that there was a riot in the jungle, and that the Montgomery 
men came off victors. 

After this the Kamélia or Lekher& Kharrals with their allies 
the K&thiés, Baghel4s, Wahniwéls, and other lower Révi tribes, 
appear to have been engaged in constant quarrels with the Kharrals 
of the upper Ravi, and desparate battles took place at Waliwala, 
Pindi Khé{, and elsewhere. Sometimes one party succeeded in 
carrying off the stolen cattle, and sometimes the other succeeded in 
recovering them. In spite of his court influence, experience in 
war and valuable jdgir, Saddat Yaér Khan could not protect his 
country against Walidad Khan, the Sil chief of Jhang. The Sidls 
held the country till the death of Walidéd Khan in 1747. This chief 
effected great improvements. With the usual exaggeration of native 
stories, he is said to have set 125,000 pakka wells at work in the tract 
called Jhangar, and to have taken one rupee and a blanket annually 
from each as revenue. There is no doubt he greatly extended 
cultivation, sunk wells, dug water-courses, and put down robberies 
vigorously. Safdat Yar Khan seems to have died before Walidid 


“Khén. On the death of the latter, the Kamalia Kharrals became 


oe own masters again, till they were conquered by the Nakkaf 
ikhs. 

After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Moghal power, already 
ead shaken, hastened with accelerated pace to its overthrow. 

nternecine struggles for the throne indirectly favoured the rise of 
the ferocious and enthusiastic Sikhs at the same time that the 
Mahratt4s and Afghfns made themselves masters of the best provinces 
of the empire. In 1739 Nadir Shé&h took the emperor Muhammad Shéh 
prisoner and sacked Dehli. In 1747 the first invasion of Ahmad Shéh 
took place. He is said to have come back seven times; the last 
Invasion took place in 1767. The complete manner in which the 
country was swept of everything valuable by the Afghans is forcibly 
expressed in the couplet :— 
Khada pita la-he-da, 
Te rehnda Ahmad Nhahi da. | 

Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one, and 
anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah. In 1758 the Mahrattds 
overran the country and took Multén and Lahore. Next year 
Ahmad Shéh drove them out again. The next invaders were the 
Bhangf Sikhs. | 

Till the incursions of the Durdni monarch commenced, the 
present Montgomery district was subject to the governor of Lahore. 
After that various men of influence made themselves independent, 
and exercised all the privileges of independent rulers, as regards 
fighting with their neighbours and robbing and murdering those 
weaker than they. The mannerin which the country was parcelled 
out among these separate states is roughly shown in @ map attached 
to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report of the district. The following 
paragraph contains a brief account of each. a 

The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej, in the 
south of the Lahore district. The word nakka means border, 
edge. Hfra Singh was a Sikh zaminddr living at Bahrwél in the 
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Nakk& He took possession of the country, and founded a misl or 
confederacy, which was known as the Nakkai misl. He seems to have 
joined the Bhangis in their plundering expedition under Hari Singh 
about 1760 (?), when they were beaten back from Multén. He 
had always an inclination to extend his territory to the south; and 
forming an alliance with the Hans, he attacked the Diwdn of Pak 
Pattan, who was supported by the Wattts. A battle was fought at 
a place called Bhman Shah or Kultewdla on the old Sohdg. The 
Sikhs and H&ns, who were probably in small numbers, were beaten, 
and many of them drowned inthe river. Hira Singh was killed. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Nar Singh, who was killed in 1768 
at Kot Kaméalia, fighting against the Kharrals. His son, Ran Singh, 
was the most important of the Nakkaf. chiefs. He extended the 
possessions of his misl, and held the talikas of Bucheke, Farfddbdd, 
and Jethpur. He also got possession of Safyadwala, which had before 
been held by Kamr Singh, of the Gugeré Nakkaf family. On Ran 
Singh’s death, Wazir Singh, brother of Kamr Singh, recovered 
Safyadwala from Bhagwan Singh, the son of Ran Singh. After the 
marriage of Bhagwan Singh’s sister to Ranjit Singh, the Nakkais 
seem to have turned their attention to Pék Pattan again, and finally 
conquered the country of the Hans. This they retained till Ranjit 
Singh seized all their possessions in 1810. 


Kamr Singh, of the Guger&é Nakkaifs, was a greater man in this 
part of the country even than Ran Singh. He occupied both sides 
of the Ravi, from Faridabad to the Mult&n border. hen the Hans 
threatened Kamaélia, or, as one account says, actually took it, the 
Kharrals called on Kamr Singh for help. He drove off the Hans and 
kept Kaméalia for himself. He took away the jdgtr of the Kamélia 
chief, and gave him a taldqdd7i allowance, locally known as athog, of 
five pdis in the kharwadr of nijkdri crops, and Re. 1 per kandl of zabte 
crops. He rebuilt Satgharéh, which had been sacked by the Sikhs 
about 1745, and abandoned by the inhabitants. He built a brick 
wall, still in good preservation, round the town. This was in 1775. 
He also condensed forts at Harapp& aud Kabir. He was an able 
ruler, and kept the Ravi tribe in good order. The Kathids, Kharrals, 
and other robber clans settled down to comparatively quiet lives. A 
great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this respect, 
considering the difficulties under which he laboured, his rule will 
compare not unfavourably even with that of Sdwan Mal. The country 
subject to him seemed to have been divided into two pargands, 
Satgharéh and Safyadwala, and five garhts—Killidnwdla, Dhaulrf, 
Kamdalia, Chich4watnfi, and Harappé&. He died about 1780 after 
having been engaged in constant warfare with the rival house of 
Bahrwél. Itis said he was murdered by an Upera:Kharral at 
Rabna Mohdrdén near Safyadwdéla. He was succeeded by Wazir 
Singh, his brother, who more than held his own against Bhagwéa 
Singh. In 1783 Jai Singh, Kanhaia, seized his country. After 
two years the Kanhaia misi was shattered at Batéla. Wazir Singh 
assisted in its overthrow and recovered his country. In 1790 he 
was murdered by Dal Singh, of Bahrw4l, and was succeeded by 
his son, Milér Singh. In 1798, when Sha&h Zaman invaded the 
Punjab, Muzaffar Khan, governor of Multdn, attacked Kamédlia and 
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expelled the Sikhs. In 1804 Ranjit Singh appropriated all the 
territory still held by Mehr Singh.* 

The rise of the Hans has been already noticed at pages 28, 29 of 
this chapter. About 1764 Muhammad Azim was chief of the Hans 
clan. He seized as much of the country round about Malka Hans 
as he could. When Jhandé Singh and Gandé Singh, the Bhangf 
sarddérs, invaded Multén in 1766, they seized upon the country of 
Muhammad Azim Hans. After they had como to terms with the 
Bahdwalpur Khan they seem to have almost deserted the country, so 
that the H&ns easily expelled the remaining troops. It must have 
been before or about this time that the battle in which Hira Singh 
Nakkaf was killed occurred, as Abdus-subhdn, the Diwan of P&k 
Pattan, was murdered in 1767. About this time, too, Muhammad 
Azim Hans was treacherously taken prisoner by Kamr Singh 
Nakka{, and died in confinement. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Muhammad Haiy&t, who quarrelled with Ghulam Ras, the successor 
of Abdus-subhén. Getting the worst of the contest, he called in 
the Bahrw4l Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his country. 
They came, took the land, and did not interfere with the Diwan, but 
they did interfere with cow-killing and the calling to prayers (bdng). 
So Muhammad Haiydt was not pleased and called on Ai Dogura who 
were then numerous in the district and desperate characters, to help 
him. The Nakkais were expelled, and the Hans ruled again. Before 


_ this the P&ra, Soh4g, and Dhaddar had dried up, and with the water 


the source of wealth and power of the Hans had gone ; so when the 
Sikhs returned, after the betrothal of Maéf Nakkafan to Ranjit Singh, 
Muhammad Haiy&t could not resist them, and sought refuge with 


_ the Diwdn of Pak Pattan, and the Nakkafs occupied the country till 


The kachhi occupied 
by Bahéwalpur. | 


Ranjit Singh took it from them.t 

About the same time that the Hans shook of their allegiance, 
the ruler of Bah4walpur, Mubémk Khan, moved across the Sutlej. 
and annexed the strip of land lying along the right bank of the river, 
from about Pir Ghani southwards, called the kachht, a word meaning 
simply Icwland lying between a river and highland. When the 
Bhangfs invaded Multan in 1766, Mubdrik Kh4n joined the Afghans 
and assisted in the indecisive battle that was fought on the Sutlej. 
Peace being made, he retained the kachhi. In 1772 the Bhangis 
defeated the Afghans and Détdputrds, but the latter kept the land to 
the north of the Sutlej. In 1779 Diwdn Singh Bhangi was driven 
out of Multéo. In 1810 Sddik Khan, of Bahawalpur, was obliged 


* The accounts of these petty states are derived from oral tradition. They are 
of doubtful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr. Griffin’s history of the 
Punjab Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the purpose. The history 
of the Punjab Chiefs says, on Kamr Singh’s death Kaméflia fell into the hands of 
Ram Singh (son of Nar Singh), head of the rival Nakka{f house. Tradition says Rém 
Singh was Wazir Singh’s servant. R4ém Siugl’s name does not occur in the pedigres 
table of the Bahrwal Nikkafs given on p. 118 of the Punjab Chiefs. 

+ This account of the Hans is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhang! 
invasion of Jhandé Singh and Gandé& Singh occurred in 1766, and that Abdus- 
subhan, fighting against whom Hira Singh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossible 
to reconcile the statements given above. It can only be supposed that Muhammad 
Azim lost his country during Hari Singh’s invasion, and was captured before the 
Bhangis appeared for the second time, and that Muhammad Haiydt formed an alliance 
with the Nakka{fs against Abdus-subhdn as well as against Ghulam Rasil. The 
Dogars afterwards emigrated and went up through Chunidn into Mamdot, where they 
retained their reputation for lawlessness, 
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to assist Ranjit Singh against his old allies, the Afghans, at the siege 
of Multén. Next year, after the repulse of the Sikhs, the Afghans 
attacked Bahawalpur, but were defeated. About this time oe 
Singh “demanded tribute for the Bahawalpur territory north of the 
“Sutlej, Sdédik Muhammad Khan sometimes refused payment 
‘altogether, and always resisted till he succeeded in gaining more 
“favourable terms.” The demand was successively raised till the 
Khan could nolonger pay it. Ultimately, in 1831, General Ventura 
occupied the country on the part of the Lahore Government. 


The Diw&n of Pak Pattan is the successor of B&éba Farfd Shakar- 
ganj. The respect inspired by the memory of this saint was shown 
as early as the invasion of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety of 
the town. The succeeding Dfwans had great influence over the 
wild clans of the country, and were much respected by the Imperial 
officials. They held a good deal of land on a sort of jdgir tenure. 
They received the government share of all crops on whieh revenue 
was levied in kind. But indigo, cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane were 
zabti crops, and paid in cash. All revenue paid in cash was taken by the 
kdvddrs, It was then the interest of the Diwan to induce the people to 
sow crops of which the revenue was paid by divisions of the produce, 
and to neglect those paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were 
collected, whether the crops matured or not, he was able to make a 
show of seeking the benefit of the people when he exhorted them to 
sow ony such crops as would pay nothing if there was no outturn. 
As might be supposed, the Diwdn, being a man of influence and 
having a brick fort at P&k Pattan, was determined to be independent 
if possible ; and when the Hans and Datdputras seized on all the 
land they could, he appropriated a small tract of country in the west 
and south-west of the present Pak Pattan tahsil estimated to yield a 
revenue of Rs. 30,000. The Diwdn then was Abdus-subhén. He is 
said to have made himself independent in 1757. He entered into an 
alliance with Mubérik Khan, and joined in an attack on the Bikaner 
Radja. This resulted in his getting some land on the other side of 
Sutlej. He then fought the Nakkaf Sikhs, and defeated them. His 
territory was then occupied by the Bhangfs. In 1767 he was killed 
by an Afghén retainer by mistake. This Afghdn had a grudge 
against one of the Hujr&é Saiyads. The Saiyad came on a visit to the 
D{wan, and the Afghan resolved to shoot him. He lay in ambush 
as the Saiyad and Diwan were riding past, and observed the Saiyad 
was first. When the cavalcade got close to him, he fired at the fore- 
most man, who turned out to be the Diw4n, as the Saiyad had fallen 
back. In this way Abdus-subhén came to his. death. After the 
expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered their territory till 
Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810 ; but they had to pay tribute to. 
the Sikhs who held the Hans’ country. 

The situation of the Wattés on the Sutlej is described in Chapter 
III. Not only do they occupy a large tract of country on the right 
bank of the river, they also extend for some distance on the left bank, 
principally in the Sirsa district. There was a famous Watt chaudhri 
called Lakh&, who used to pay in the revenue of a considerable 
part ofthe Watti country on both sides of the river. About the 
middle of last century he became independent. He held the villages 
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Chapter II. about Atéri and Haveli, and some 40 more on the other side of the 
History Sutlej. He built an enclosure or haveli near the latter village, 
hence the name Havelf, though the present village does not stand on 
ee eal ae q the same site as Havelf Lakh& Watta. This chief seems to have 
Yar, The Bhangis, had to fight for his territory, and to have been able to retain only the 
Wattai villages. It does not appear when he died, but he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad Yar Khan, who was present at the 

defeat of Hira Singh Nakkafi. His triumph was short-lived, for ve 
soon Fatah Singh Bhangt attacked him, over-ran the country, and, 
after defeating him at Khadwali, drove him across the Sutlej. One 
account says the leader of the Bhangis was Sardar Budh Singh. He 
improved the country greatly, and the Wattis, who had been ill-used 
betoee, were well off and as contented as they could be under the 
Bhangfs. An occasional attempt was made to oust the latter, but 
ineffectually. It would seem as if the Bhangfs treated Jahén Khén, 
successor of Ahmad Y4r, with consideration, and did not entirely 
despoil him of his property. The territory of the Bhangfs extended 
from Méraf in the east to Bhangidnwdla near Pak Pattan in the 
west. The Sutlej bounded it on the south, and it ran up nearly to the 
old Bids on the north. Atéri fell to the lot of some sardar about 
whom nothing is known. The famine of 1783 4.D. occurred in 
Budh Singh’s time. He is said to have sold all his property, and to 
have fed the people with grain bought from the proceeds. In 1807 
Ranjit Singh took the country from the Bhangis, and made it over to 

Kahn Singh Nakkaf. 

The Afghans of There was an Afghdn, belonging originally to Kasfr, called 
Dipalpur. Daéid Khén. He lived near Shergarh, and seems to have heen a 
freebooter. About the time of the Mahratta invasion he settled at 
Jalélab4d on the old Bid&s, about 10 miles north-west of Dipflpur. 
He built a mud fort and collected a number of similar characters to 
himself, and plundered right and left. Thus he became a man of 
influence. At that time Dipélpur, which bad brick wall and bastions, 
was held by one Hari Singh, apparently a thandddr of the Mahrattés. 
His position soon became difficult; for the people did not care to 
have him, and the Mahratt&s were driven out bv the Afghans. He 
therefore entered into an agreement with Déad Khan to make over 
the town to him on payment of Rs. 4,000. Dédd Khén paid Rs.-2,000, 
and was admitted into the town. Hari Singh was very anxious to 
et the balance due; and Défd Khan was equally anxious to get 
Back what he had paid. In the end, Harf Singh found it advisable 
to get away as fast as he could. Dad Khé&n then became ruler and 
oppressed the people of the Dipélpur ilaka most grievously. He died 
after 10 years, and was succeeded by his son, Jaldl-ud-din Khan, 
after whom the mud fort had been called. He was a greater tyrant 
than his father. Ashe found persons of property who were worth 
fining absconded, he made them give sureties not to leave without 
permission. Hence it became a saying that one should be careful to 
take one’s sureties with one when going off “ sane zdminan jana bhai; 
sine zamindnjand /” He appears, however, to have kept a hold on his 
territory till the last decade of the century. Then the Gugera and 
Bahrwal Sikhs seized all his villages to the north and west, while the 
Kanganpur sarddrs, who occupied Mar&f, took the remaining villages 
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and built a fort under the very walls of Dipdlpur, where the canal 
bridge now stands. Finally, peace was made on the basis of the 
status quo, which left Jalél-ud-dia Khén simply Dipdlpur, and when 
his cattle went out to graze,the neighbouring villages stole them. 
He appears to have died in 1804. His successor and son, Ghids-ud din, 
was expelled in 1807 by Ranjit Singh, who made over the place to 
the Bahrwéla sarddr. Afterwards Ghids-ud-din took service with 
Ranjit Singh. His son, Mohi-ud-din, owns two villages—Ghids-ud-dfn 
and Mahtaké Naudb4d—in the Dipdlpur tahsil. He is not a man of 
any importance. | 
In the town of Hujré are the shrines of two saints, Miran Lal, 
Bhéwal Sher and his great-grandson, Shah Mukim. The incumbent 
was always a man of influence, and held some villages in jagir. When 
the Moghal empire broke up, the incumbent was Saiyad Sadr-ud-din. 
He made himself master of the talika of Hujra, which he and his 
successors seem to have held till 1807. The country about Basfrpur 
was inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, Wattdis, and Ardéfns. When 
the pa occupied this part of the Dob, Bas{rpur seems to have 
been made over to Karm Singh, Chd4hal. The Wattis preferred 
their old master, Lakhé. Both they and the Ardins were discontented, 
because Karm Singh paid scant attention to their old customs. 
They resolved to get rid of the Sikhs. The Ard{ns wanted to call in 
the Saiyads of Hujré, the Wattis preferred their connections, the 
Afghans of Dipalpur. They finally arranged to send for both, and 
that the place should be given to fhe who came first. Now there 
was a fortat Basfrpur and a garrison in it, and it was necessary to 
get rid of the latter. The Afghans and Saiyads were summoned one 
evening, and during the night a great noise of people crying for help 
was heard outside the fort at alittle distance. The men in the fort 
went out to see what was the matter, when the zamindars set on 
them in the dark, and killed many of them. The rest fled. In the 
morning the Saiyads came up, and the fort was made over to them. 
Next the Dipdlpur forces came up; but they were too late. The 
_ Saiyads after that held the Basirpur talvka till 1807. It does not 
appear when the Chahals were ejected ; but it was probably about 
1780, when the Bhangf mis! was growing weak. Sadr-ud-din was 
succeeded by Saiyad Kutb Ali, and he by Sard&r Alf Shah, a cruel 
tyrant. He appears at first to have been kent in some sort of order 
by the Gugeré Nakkafs, but afterwards he gave loose rein to his bad 
disposition. After the conquest of Kasdr in 1807, Ranjit Singh 
made over the Hujré and Basirpur territory to Bedi Sdéhib Singh in 
jagir. The end of Sard4r Alf Shdh was tragic. He went to Una, 
ot involved in aquarrel with the Bedfs, and was put todeath by 
them. Sadr-ud-din seems to have been a good ruler, and to have 
encouraged agriculture, to have laid out gardens, and sunk 150 wells. 
The incumbent of the shrine of Déiid Bandgi Shéh at 
Shergarh had also some ;agir villages during the Moghal empire. He 
set up as independent chief on the downfall of the empire, and 
held his three villages till Ranjit Singh took them away and made 
them over to Fatah Singh, Gandhi Sardér Lal Singh resided at 
Shémkot, in the south of the Lahore district. When the Sikhs 
were seizing all the country round about, he made himself master 
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of the ¢taliékds of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extended a 
little way into this district) and of Mérf. Subsequently, when 
the Dipalpur Afghdns grew weak, he seized on their villages to 
the south up to the gates of Dipdlpur. In 1807 Ranjit Singh 
deprived him of his possessions, and made over the taluka of Méraf 
in jdgir to Fatah-ud-din Khfn, nephew of the chief of Kasar, 
which had just been conquered. | 


Thus between 1804 and 1810 Ranjit Singh had taken posses- 
sion of all the country except a small strip on the Sutlej held by the 
Khan of Bahawalpur, who paid tribute for it. The old divisions 
were abolished, and the country parcelled out into talikds. Over 
each a kdrddr was appointed, who was very nearly independent. 
He exercised judicial aud executive powers. He collected the 
revenue and settled disputes. The revenue collected in the shape 
of fines was not much less than the actual land revenue. Almust 
the whole of the Dipalpar tahsfl was held by influential sarddrs in 
jgagtr, with the exception of Chendpur and a block of land south 
of FaridébAd ; the rest of the district was khdlsd. Occasionally, a 
talika would be given in jdgir and almost immediately resumed. 
Thus Kanwar Khark Singh held Kamélia from 1814 to 1816. The 
taliikds seem to have been farmed tothe highest bidder’ As might 
be expected from such a system, oppression flourished. There was 
little security either. The people had only two ways of protecting 
themselves,—the first was to go to Lahore and complain ; the second to 
murder the kdrddr; neither was very satisfactory, as the result was 
only to introduce a still more rapacious party on the scene. The 
ruins of old forts are still numerous in the district. Wells used to 
be provided with little towers to which the cultivators might tly on 
the approach of danger. Acouple of matchlocks were kept in them, 
and beneath, there was an enclosure for cattle. Thus cultivators 
carried on their work. Ranjit Singh hada thdnd at Kabdldé, and 
there was another belonging to Bahawalpur at Tibbf, four miles off, 

et the country was so unsettled that people scarcely dared to cross 
ietaean the two if they had anything worth stealing with them. 
About 1830 Diwan Séwan Mal, governor of Multén, obtained charge 
of a considerable portion of the district ; almost all, in fact, except the 
Dipalpur tahsil. His rule was decidedly vigorous. At first, villages 
in which serious crimes took place were burnt as examples. The 
track law was strictly enforced. He had canals dug, and by light 
rents and a just administration caused large areas to be brought under 
cultivation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, not to be weaned 
from evil ways in a hurry, and in 1843 they were out and plundered 
half the country. The Wattts on the Sutlej were very little better. 
In 1844 SAwan Mal was killed. Next came the first Sikh war. The 
Kharrals and Sidls rose again, but were severely handled by Sadik 
Muhammad, the kdrddr of Mulréj. The result of the war was tbe 


establishment of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settle- 
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ment was nade ; but otherwise no startling changes occurred. The 
second Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 1849. 
The state of things, towards the end of Ranjit Singh’s reign, is 
shown in a map appended to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, in which 
the approximate limits of the country subject to Sdéwan Mal are 
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marked. After Dipdlpur taluka had been taken from the Nakkafs, 
about 1810, it was given injayir to Kanwar Khark Singh, and in 
(1828 to Sarddr Jawand Singh, Mokal. He held it till his death in 
1840. Then his son, Bel& Singh, succeeded. He was drowned in the 
Sutle} when the Sikhs were defeated at Sobréon. The jagir was 
then resumed. Hujr& and Basirpur talukds were heldin jayir by 
Bedi Saéhib Singh. On hisdeath, his son, Bishn Singh, succeeded. 
He was followed by his son, Atr Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn 
Singh died about the same time. A court intrigue ended in the 
resumption of Atr Singh’s jajirs, while he himself was shortly after 
murdered by his uncle, Bikarmé Singh. The talwkds were farmed to 
Séwan Mal, and then to Fakfr Chiraégh-ud-din In Mahérdjah Dalfp 
Singh’s reign the sons of Atr Singh, Babas Sampdran Singh and 
Khem Singh, recovered a considerable number of their villages in 
the Basirpur taluka. They then divided them, not being on good 
terms with each other. They are still alive and in possession of 
extensive jayivs. Tuluku Atari was held for some time by the Bahr- 
walids. Then Dal Singh (Nabarna) Kaliénwala, and after him his 
son, Atr Singh, held it in gdégir. It was resumed in 1851 on his 
death. It was for some time under Sdwan Mal. Talika Jethpur, 
consisting of 40 villages, was another jayir of the Kalidnwala family. 
It was held by Chatar Singh, brother of Atr Singh. He was killed 
at Ferozeshéh (Ferushahr), and the jdayirx was then resumed. A 
portion of the Dipalpur tahstl was at that time attached to the Chanidén 
tléka, which belonged to Kanwar Kharrak Singh. It is managed for 
him by Mangal Singh (Sirénw4lf{), who appears afterwards to have 
enjoyed himself. It was subsequently made over to Atr Singh 
(Nabarna), probably on the accession of Maharajah Sher Singh. 
Taluka MérGf had been given to Fatah-ud-din KasGnaé by Ranjit 
Singh. It was held by him till 1845, when he was killed at the 
battle of Ferozesh4h. The Kanganpur taluka belonged to Lahore. 
It appears to have been held by the Bahrwél family, and then by 
Jawand Singh, Mokal. Taluka Shergarh belonged to Fatah Singh, 
Gandhi, who is said to have been a follower of Sarddr Gydn Singh, 
Nakkaf. So was Sardar Sad& Singh, who held the taluka of 
Shddiwala, consisting of only two villages. It does not appear when 
these two taldikas were resumed. Indeed, it seems hardly correct to 
oe them such a grand title, as they were simply parts of talikds 

ujré and Jethpur till granted in jagir. Haveli was held in jayir 
till the death of Kharrak Singh, first by a member of the Kalél 
family and then by Mahan Singh Datt. Chendpur (or Kot Taéhir) 
was part of the jayir of Sardar Dal Singh. 

On the occupation of the country in 1849, a district was 
constituted with its head-quarters at P&k Pattan. It included 
so much of the present district as lies between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, the trans-Ravi portion belonving to the Jhang district. In 1852 
this latter tract was uttached to the district, and the head-quarters 
moved to Guyerd, near the south bank of the Ravi, and upon the old 
military road trom Lahore to Multdén, about 30 miles to the north 
of the present station of Montgomery. In 1855 twenty villages were 
transferred from the Lahore to the Gugera district. On the opening 
of the railway, Guger& was abandoned as a civil station, and the head- 
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quarters of the district transferred to the village of Sahiwél which 
became the half-way station on the line between Lahore and Multan. 
This took place in 1864. Subsequently in 1865, by way of compli- 
ment to Sir R. Montgomery, the new station received the name of 
Montgomery. About the same time the interior arrangement of 
the district was re-cast. It has previously been divided into five 
tahstls having their head-quarters at Gugerdé, Saiyadw4l4, Hujré, 
P&ék Pattan, and Harappé. Now, however, Saiyadwalé and Harappé 
ceased to be tahsil stations, and the district was divided into four 
uarters, the tahsil of Gugerd in the north, of Hujré in the west, of 
&k Pattan in the south, and Montgomery in the east, the trans-RAvi 
or Saiyadwéld parganah being included in the Gugerd tahsil. 
Subsequently, in 1871, the head-quarters of the Huiré tahsil were 
removed to Dipdlpur. * 


The more turbulent tribes of the district had, during generations 
of anarchy, become too much accustomed to robbery and violence to 
settle down with pleasure to a quite humdrum life, the invariable con- 
comitant of British rule. When the mutiny broke out in 1857, they 
thought the time had come to resume their old habits, and the district 
was the scene of the only popular rising which took place north of 
the Sutlej. Emissaries from Dehli appeared before the end of May to 
have crossed the river from the direction of Sirsa and Hisdr, which 
districts were already in open rebellion, and to have commenced an 
agitation, The Kharrals are divided into many gots or sub-divisions, 
Among them are the Uperé and Lakher& gots. The Uperd Kharrals 
belong principally to Jhamré and Danfbad, in the Gugeré tahsil; the 
Lakhera Kharrals are found about Kamalia, in the Montgomery 
tahsil. There is little love lost between these kinsmen. The battle 
of Dandbad, in which the Lakherds beat the, Uperds, has been 
mentioned. The Kathids, who hold with the Lakherds, have always been 
engaged in quarrels with the Uperds. In 1857 Ahmad, a resident of 
Jhamraé, was the leader of the Uperds; and Sarfriz Khan, of 
Kamélia, was the chief of the Lakherds. Ahmad was a man above 
the average—bold and crafty. In 1848 he had induced Dhara Singh, 
of the Gugeré Nakkaf, to hold Satgharah against the English, and 
then betrayed him. It was this man who roused the tribes. All the 

* Norse.—The areas of the old five tahails, as they stood in 1856, is given below. 


The distribution of the same areas over the present ¢aAsils and similar figures for 1874 
will be found in Chapter IV A :— 


Area in acres. 
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Saiyadwalo 236 1,820} 14,381 | 62,477 63,080 | 152,698 
= 202 878 8,424 | 84,078 69,001 | 157,159 
pa .. 210 1,317 7,510 | 78,895 144,205 
uttan 362 989 | 28,304 | 150,582 277,193 
a 436 8,285 | 22,021 | 185,821 407,365 
District Total .. 1,446 7,789 | 80,640 | 561,853 | 79,279 | 409,059 | 1,138,620 
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important Ravi tribes rose, but the Sutlej tribes, with the exception 
of the Joyds, kept generally quiet. An outbreak in the jail was 
the prelude of the storm. On the night of September 16th, 1857, 
Sartréz Kh4n informed the Deputy Commissioner that Ahmad 
and other chiefs had gone home to commence the rebellion. Measures 
were at once taken to suppress it. Jhamr& was burnt, and Ahmad 
shortly after killed inaction. But Kamélia was plundered and the 
tahsil at Harappa captured: Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
was killed near Kaure Shah, and Major Chamberlain, who had come 
up with troops from Multdén, was besieged at Chichawatni. For some 
time the situation at the civil station was extremely critical, Lieutenant 
Elphinstone, who was Deputy Commissioner, having at his disposal 
only a small force of 200 men and 60 mounted police. In the nick of 
time, however, reinforcements, led by Colonel Paton, arrived from 
Lahore—a company of European infantry, three guns and a detach- 
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ment of Sikh cavalry. An hour after their arrival they were attacked 


by the rebels who were, thanks to the artillery, repulsed at once. 
Colonel Paton’s force, marching on: to Chfchdwatni, relieved Major 
Chamberlain, and the latter being joined by the Lahore Light Horse 
(a levy of Europeans and Kurasians) and by other troops from Multan, 
Jhang, and Gurdaspur, took the field against the insurgents. Several 
actions were fought, and the rebels were driven into the almost 
inaccessible jungle at Jalhf, Ultimately they abandoned this position 
and fled across the ddr, towards the Sutlej. They were brought to 
action, and totally defeated. By 4th November the insurrection was 
over, and the force employed in its suppression broke up. The J oyds, 
who commenced by the murder of an Wnglish officer travelling on the 
Sutlej, took and plundered Kabélé. Their leader, Lukmaén, behaved 
in the most ludicrous manner, and looked heartily ashamed of himself 
when twitted by the people about his conduct. The result of the 
insurrection was not such as to encourage similar attempts. The 
leaders were executed or transported, and, still worse, thousands of 
cattle belonging to the insurgents were seized and sold. In all 
54 ldékhs were realised from the revolted tribes. Military roads were 
made and additional police entertained. Since then much jungle has 
been felled, and a taste for agriculture is developing. The old 
generation has almost past away ; the present has seen the evils of 
unsuccessful, and has never tasted the sweets of successful revolt. 

In 1874 Mr. Purser thus noticed famines and the nature of the 
geasons :— 

“Mr. Saunders has stated that ‘intelligent agriculturists admit that 
rain is more frequent than it was during the Sikh rule’ in the Lahore 
district ; they certainly do not admit that here. They talk of the time 
when grass used to grow high enough to hide the cattle grazing. Now-a- 
days people are very glad to get gras high enough to hide a hare. But 
intelligent agriculturists are the last people in the world to be believed. 
It is, however, a notorious fact that for a long period, from 1861 to 1871, 
there was an unusual number of bad seasons. If the increase or decrease 
of vegetation has anything to say to the rainfall it is obvious that in this 
district, where cultivation has fallen off, and where the jungle was being 
cleared away by tens-of-thousands of acres, there is no reason to expect the 
rainfall to be larger than it was. From records in the district office and 
personal knowledge, I have prepared a statement showing the character of 
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the seasons from 1858-59 to 1872-73. The letters G, A, I, and B, stand 
for ‘ good, ’ ‘average, ’ ‘inferior,’ and ‘ bad.’ 


Year. Character of seasons. 


Average rainfall. Crops injured by hail and rain in April. 


1858-59 I 

1859-60 I | Rainfall below average. Harvest average, Vast numbers of 
cattle died. 

1860-61 | B | Rainfall below average. Pasturage scanty. Harvest middling. 

Famine year. 

1861-62 | A | Rain opportune. Harvest average, except in canal villages. 
Said to have failed there, 

1862-63 |} G | Rain abundant. Harvest good. Cotton injured, especially in 
P4k Pattan. Attributed to curse of Babé Farid. 

1863-64 I | Rain scanty. Kharif harvest poor. Cattle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good average spring harvest owing to unusual 
inundations, especially on Ravi. 

1864-65 B | Rain failed both harvests. Many cattle died of starvation. 

Wheat good. Gram destroyed by unseasonable inundations. 

1865-66 | G | Seasonable rains. Excellent spring harvest. 

1866-67 I | Rain scanty. Khartf poor. Rabi average. Grass scanty. 

1867-68 | A | Rain apparently average. Khar{f good. Rabi below average. 
Cattle better off than in previous year. 

1868-69 | B | Rain scanty. Khar{fbad. Grass scarce. Rabi fair. 

1869-70 | QG | Heavy rain. Winter showers scanty. On whole, good year. 

1870-71 | A_ | Fair for crops; bad for grass. On whole, not good. 

1871-72 | B srt oh crops and grass. Good floodson rivers. Khdnwéh 

ailed. 

1872-73 | A | Heavy autumn rains. Winter rains failed. 


Heavy showers in May 1873 did some injury to crops. Jowdr 
a general failure. Grass good. 


‘“‘ During these 15 years there have been four average, three good, four 
inferior, and four bad. The great famines do not appear to have sparer 
this district. The principal were Tituniwalé, Lukiwélé, and Murkanwéla 
famines, during the Sikh times, and that of 1860-61, during British rule. 
The Tituniwal4 famine occurred in a.p. 1783 (san chalrs), and was so called 
from a black beetle Titzén that was produced in abundance in the dung of 
cattle and devoured by them in turn. The Lukiwdélé famine happened in 
A.D. 1813, and the Murkanwélé in a.p. 1833. They derive their names 
from grasses that sprang up abundantly when rain did come at last. The 
famine of 1860-61 was severely felt. Many cattle died, and it is said to have 
permanently raised the price of stock.” 

Since the revision of tahsils in 1865 several villages on each side 
of the Ravi have been transferred from the Gugeré to the Montgomery 
tahstl, 19 villages and a large area of waste land have been transferred 
from tahsil Pék Pattan to tahsil Dipdélpur, and other villages from 
the same tahsil to Bahawalpur by river action. Minor changes of 
this nature are of constant occurrence in the banks of the Satlej. 
The changes of head-quarters and tahsil divisions have already been 
noticed at pages 37, 38. 

The following table shows the officers who have held charge of 
the district since 1873. No similar information is forthcoming for 
the preceding years :— 


Montgomery District. ] 


From. 


5th November 1873 ... 


4th May 1875 
20th June 1875 


26th February !876 Be 


30th July 1876 
2nd October 1876 
27th June 1877 
3lst July 1877 
17th May 1878 


24th December 1878 sa 


25th January 1879 
4th February 1879 
30th March 1879 
28th March 1881 
12th May 1881 
15th March 1882 
lst May 1882 
22nd August 1882 


14th November 1882 oe 


17th March 1883 
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To. 


4th November 1873 ... 


3rd May 1875 
19th June 1875 


25th February 1876 


29th July 1876 
lat October 1876 
26th June 1877 
30th July 1877 
16th May 1878 


23rd December 1878 oe 


24th January 1879 
3rd February 1879 
29th March 1879 
27th March 1831 
11th May 1881 
l4th March 1882 


-.. | 30th April 1882 
.| 21st August 1852... 
13th November 1882... 


16th March 1883 
12th August 1883 


Name of District Officer in charge. 


Mr. T. W. Smyth. — 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Birch. | 
Mr. I’. E. Mooro, 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Birch. 
Mr. M. Macauliffe. 

Mr. A. H. Benton. 

Mr. M. Macauliffe. 

Mr. G. L. Sinith. 

Mr. M. Macauliffe. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell. 
Mr. A. R. Bulman. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell. 
Mr. A. R. Bulman. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell. 
Mr. H. W. Steel. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell. 
Major R. Bartholomew. 

Major H. J. Lawrence. 

Mr. G. L. Smith. 

Mr. G. Knox. 

Major C. McNeile. 


Mr. J. G. Silcock. 
Major C, McNeile. 


13th August 1883... | 12th November 1883... 
13th November 1883... | 3lst December 1S83 ... 


From the above sketch of the history of the district it will be seen 
that there is no prosperous past on which to look back with pleasure. 


From the earliest time the district has been inhabited by robber tribes; - 


for centuries it has been a prey to anarchy and savage warfare ; it has 
been traversed by the most ferocious and sanguinary conquerors of 
whom we read in history. Nature itse'f has affected the district 
unfavourably. Tracts of country once irrigated from branches of the 
large rivers had to be abandoned when the water ceased to flow. 
Every inducement has been given to the people to adopt a restless 
roving life. That they should cling to their old habits is not 
surprising. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far as they are 
available, while most of the other tables appended to this work give 
comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table 
No. II, itis probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, 
their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to another. 
But the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the adva:ce made. In the table on pages 42 
and 43, the revenue of the district from all sources from 1857-58 
to 1872-73 is shown. In 1851-52 the fixed land revenue was 
Rs. 8,01,166, the fluctuating land revenue Rs. 22,157, the income from 
customs Rs. 58, from excise Rs. 4,687, from staups Rs. 11,623, and 
from miscellaneous sources Rs. 8,540, making a total of Rs. 3,48,231. 
In 1849 (at annexation) there were 5,841 wells: in 1859 there were 
6,392, of which some S00 were unbricked ; in 1879 there were 7,195, 
of which only 24 were unbricked. Many of the old wells have been 
superseded by the extension of canal irrigation ; so that the effective 


increase is larger than would appear from the figures. ‘ 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PHOPLE. 


SEOTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahfsl and for 
the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLII. 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II of the Geneus 
Report of 1881 :— 


; Persons __.... ... 04°47 

Percentage of total population who live in villages { Males sea ... 94°39 
: Females ies ..- 94°62 

Average rural population per village a ees be - "y 250 
Average total population per village and town ... ae es wide . 264 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ed oe ee esa vr 29 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 2-00 


__ "" ¢Potal population ‘77 

Total area Rural population 72 
Total population 7164 
Sorry pope on 738 
‘otal population 545 
Culturable area | Rural population 527 


Density of population per square mile of < Cultivated area 


Number of resident families per occupied house oo rn 
Number of pergons per occupied house asa wee ate ue ah 
Number of persons per resident family ‘ oo ve ve aoe Dea 


It has already been explained that nearly two-thirds of the 
total area is practically uninhabited, being occupied only by nomad 
toral tribes, and deserted even Ly them during certain seasons 

of the year. 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with which 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants in 
each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahstls. Further 
sdetails will be found in Table No. XI, and in 
Erp Peon supplementary Tables C to H of the Census 

Report for 1881; while the whole subject is 

Gain |Loss. discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III 
of the same report. The total gain and loss to 

7 the district by migration is shown in the 
s7 | »8 | margin. The total number of residents born 
a out of the district is 37,937, of whom 21,057 
are males and 16,880 females. The number of people born in the district 


Persons 
Males 
Females 
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and living in other parts of the Punjéb is 42,408, of whom 23,350 are 
males and 19,058 females. The figures below show the general 
distribution of the population by birth-place :— 


PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDNET POPULATION. 


Rural population. | Urban population. | Total population, 


Born In , 
s | g 
al 
Fim Ru 
The district 913 | 911 
The province 998 | 296 
India 1,000 | 1,000 
Asia 1,000 | 1,000 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Montgomery 
are taken from the Census Report :— 

‘“ Of late years canal irrigation in the Montgomery district has 
received an enormous impetus from the construction of new inundation 
cuts, and immigrants have been attracted from the surrounding districts, 
and more especially from Lahore. Yet the similar extension of irrigation 
in Lahore, Firozpir, Multén, and Bahawalpur has caused extensive emigra- 
tion, which has on the whole exceeded the immigration; though if the 
large emigration to Bahdwalpur which took place when the State came 
under English management were deducted, the movement would be 
markedly in the opposite direction. The moderate percentage of males 
among both emigrants and immigrants shows how largely permanent the 
migration has been, though a portion of it is doubtless due to the 
movement of herds to the river valleys in consequence of the drought which 
preceded the Census.” 

The figures in the Statememt below show the population of the 
district, as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868 and 1881 :— 


Density per 
Census Persons. Males. Females, square mile 
i {11955 .. | 308,020 175,683 182,387 55 
1868 wy 860,445 260,587 ) 159,878 64 
3 426,529 232,947 193,582 77 
A 8 }113680n1855| 117°0 114°2 120°8 117 
E Fi 1881 on 1868 118-8 116'1 121°1 120 


The figures given above for 1855 refer to the district as it then 
stood. Between that hire and 1868 4.D.,a tract with a population 
of 1,826 persons was lost, and another with a population of 3,302 
gained ; so that the population with which the comparison should be 
made is really 309,496. The figures of 1868 have been corrected 
for transfers of territory. It will be seen that the annual increase of 
population per 10,000 since 1868 A.D. has been 115 for males, 148 for 
females, and 130 for persons, at which rate the male population would 
be doubled in 60°2 years, the female in 47:1 years, and the total 

opulation in 53:6 years. Supposing the same rate of increase to 
fo d good for the next ten years, the population for each year would 
be in hundreds. 


Chapter A. 
Statistical. 


Migration and birth- 
place of population. 


Increase and 
decrease of popula- 
tion, 
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Year. | Persons. | Males. | Females.; Year. | Persons. Males. | Females. | 
1881 426,5 232,9 193,6 249,6 211,5 
1882 4321 235,6 196,5 252.5 214,6 
1883 437,7 228,4 19,4 275,4 217,8 
1584 443,4 241.1 202,3 253,4 221,0 
1885 4149,2 243,9 205,3 261,4 224,3 
1886 455,0 246,8 208,4 


It seems probable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Part of the increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy of enumera- 
tion at each successive enumerations, a good test of which is afforded by — 
the percentage of males to persons, which was 7:02 in 1855, 55°62 in 
1868, and 54°61 in 1881. But the loss by emigration which marked 
the period between 1868 and 1881 will probably not continue, while 
the district isan exceptionally healthy one. 

The increase in urban population since 1868 has been smaller than 
that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 
living in 1868 being 114 for urban and 118 for total population. This 
is probably due to the attraction exercised upon the commercial classes 


of the towns by the great trading centres of Lahore and Multdn, 
- now that railways have made communication easy and local centres 


less necessary and important. The populations of individual towns at 
the respective enumerations are shown under their several headings 
in Chapter VI. Within the district the increase of population for 
the various tahsfls is shown in the table below :— 


ercentage of population. 


1881. 868 on 1855./1881 on 1868. 


~ Montgom 72,040 76,316 94,127 
Guen ail 81,067 95,410 
Dipalpur 102,281 129,839 
Pak: attan 538,208 57,735 
Total District 309,496 859,800" 


The table in the margin shows the distribution of the population 
= of 1868o0verthethree 
Tahstl. Tract A. | Tract B. | Traet C. main tracts into 

which the district 
may be divided :— 


ee 63,078 | 13,330 Pee 
Gage mory 1" yyogn | 38,852 | 38,471 A, that irrigated by 
Dipdlpur ... 0 «. 65,654 28,081 36,913 | canals; B, that in- 
Pak Pattan ie 2,840 | 17,451] 37,441] undated by rivers; 


C, that neither 
126,155 | irrigated nor inun- 
dated +. The  in- 
crease that took place in the population of the district as a whole 
between 1855 and 1868 was confined entirely to the tracts styled 


Total ... 85,575 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures for the whole district. 
The sce taken froni the tae ie in the District office, and are the best figures now 


‘able. ‘The difference is very slight. : 
evant There are small errors tn the statements following; they are sufficiently 


accurate, however, for the purpose. They are adopted from a table given by the 
Deputy Commissioner in his report upon the Census of 1868, : 
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respectively A and C. In tract B there was an actual decrease in Chapter III, A. 
each of the four tahsils. The figures are as follows :— SS 


Detail of increase in population, 1885 to 1868. apenel 
. oe and 
Tract. |:{ontgomery.} Guger4. | Dipdlpur. | Pak Pattan. eri 
A ee + 3,412 + 19,362 + 2,549 
B — 4,485 - 5,893 — 4,786 — 3,543 
C +7,953 + 16,818 + 13,791 + 5,586 


Mr. Purser notes that the population remained stationary 
between 1855 and 1868 in the Cis- Ravi sailahé tracts of Montgomery 
and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipdlpur ; otherwise there 
was a general falling off in the sailabd tracts, and a considerable 
Increase in the weil-irrigated and canal circles. The increase in the 
parts of Dipélpur and Pak Pattan irrigated by the canals was 
especially large. It was in these parts that most of the grants of 
waste .ands were made. 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths Births and deaths. 
registered in tne district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which births 
have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the total 

———., deaths and of the deaths from fever for these 
1980. /1881.| five years over the twelve months of the year 


~—|——]| is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The 


Males = «| a7 | 21 annual birth-rates per mille, calculated on 
Persons ..| 82 | 39 | the population of 1868, were as shown in 
, the margin. 


The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year :— 


| 
S/EIE|E 2 |e gle : 
a | «© | co | co | oO oOo}; & 
ie -_ | = a re ee ee 
20 | 20 | 24, 21 29 | 22 | 20 | 27 | 23 
18 | 18 | 26 | 22 32 | 20 | 20 | 29 | 24 
19 | 19 | 25 | 22 30 oriles 28 | 2 


The monthly rates from 1867 to 1873 are shown at page 16. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving; 
but the figures always fall Ra of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially +he annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as 
to birth and death-:ates in individual towns as are availabie, will be 
found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great Age. 
detail-in Tables Nos. LV to VII of the Census Report of 1881; while 
the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in table 


Civil condition. 


Infirmities. 
Sanitation. 


Att religions 1903 oe 
1881 .. 
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No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be 
taken subject to limitations, which will be tound fully discussed 
in Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary 
here to give actual fizures, or any statistics for tahsils. The following 
figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population 
according to the Census figures :— 


1—2 | 2-38 | 3—4 | 4—5 | O-S | 5—10 | 10—15 | 15—20 
248 531 852 837 1,646 | 1,500 | 1,051 ; 728 
231 895 328 317 7,550 | 1,490 ( 1,093 | 743 
238 362 834 361 1,787 | 1,515 | 1,001 | 709 


| 
20—25 | 25—30 | 830—35 | 35—40 | 40—45 | 45—50 | 50—55 | 55—60 jover 60. 


Persons 704 759 £24 409 677 $10 494 141 G67 
Males veo | 738 | Si | 412 | ‘664 g31} 541 162 | 716 
Females so3_ | 7ss | 838 | 405 | 692 285 ; 485 120] 602 

The number of males amon 
Population. Villages| Towns. | Total. § 


every 10,000 of both sexes is 
5702 | Shown inthe margin The decrease 
5,565 | at each successive enumeration 
6,509 | 6.417 | is almost certainly due to greater 
5603 | 5.185 | accuracy of enumeration. 


1855 .. 


In the Census of 1881, the number of females per 1,090 males in 
the earlier years of life was 


Year of life. | All religions. | Hindus. Musalmans. found to be as shown in7he 
margin. Cn the subject of 

— oa aed ea the proportion of the sexes, 
ree 1001 the Deputy Commissioner 


writes :—‘‘Infanticide is 
“not now practised. Mu- 
“ hammadan female children are well cared for. Though they are not 
“ educated, they are usually kept confined to their houses. Hindfs 
“ allow their females greater liberty.” 

The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for each sex 
in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of the 
total number of each sex in cach age-period. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote as follows in his Census Report for the district:—‘Harly 
“marriages are not the custom inthis district. Girls are married 
“ between the ages of 15 and 20 ; but it is not at all uncommon for a 
“woman, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, to be still unmarried at the 
“‘age of 25. Perhaps the lateness of marriage accounts for the prevalence 
. of the crime of running away with another man’s wife that is so 
“common in Montgomery.” 

Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers in the district in each religion. The 
ee per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these infirmities are shown in tle 
Blind aumb margin. Tables No. XIV to XVII of the 
Tenroue. . Census Report for 2°81 give further dtails 
a a of the age and religion of the infirm. The 


. 
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climate and health of the district have been already noticed at page 15, 
In the District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote 
as follows on the subject of sanitation :— 

‘In sanitary matters this district differs little from other districts in 
the Punjab. Villages are as dirty as elsewhere. Manure is stored close 
under the walls, and the usual excavation pits are to be found everywhere; 
but less harm ensues, probably because of the dryness of the climate, and 
the large amount of land still lying waste in the immediate neighbourhood 
of most villages. The greatest amount of sickness, mostly fever, occurs near 
canals and where there has been an unusual amount of river inundation. 
Usually a great deal of small-pox and pneumonia is prevalent in the cold 


weather; the rural population does not take kindly to vaccination, and 


every possible difficulty is thrown in the way of the vaccinators.” 

The people are, with comparatively few exceptions, an excessively 
hardy set anid abstemious, except in the use of tobacco ; they are also 
fond of opium. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth-place 
and their language as Wurpncaa They are taken from Tables No. 
IITA, IX, and Al of the Census Report for 1881:— 


me 


Details. 


398 Europeans and Americans ‘ 


4 Native Christians 
cE 


Males. | Females. | Persons. 


Total Christians 


English ne 
Other European Languages. . 


Total European Lang iages.. 


E| British Isles ase 
5 Other European countries .. 


Total European countries .. 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed in Part 
VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy; 
and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned them- 
selves as Europeans. The distribution of European and Eurasian 
Christians by tahstls is shown in Table No, VII. 


SEOTION B.—SOOIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


There are three types of villages—the Kamboh type, the Jat type, 
and the Arffn type. To one or other of these all the villages in the 
district may be referred. In the Kamboh type of village the houses 
are solidly built of mud, and have flat roofs. There isa small yard in 
front of the house with mud walls. The houses are close together. 
The whole village has a compact look. In the Jat type of village the 
houses sometimes are built of mud, sometimes they are made of plaited 
switches, Sometimes they have a mud roof, but generally they are 
thatched. If not built in a square, the houses are sprawling all over 

7 
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European and 
Eurasian population. 


Types of villages. 
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the village site. There are no walled yards, but there are huge 
enclosures for keeping cattle about each house. These enclosures are 
very simple as a rule. A few forked branches with the forks sticking 
up are planted in the ground, and horizontal branches are placed on 
these, their ends resting in the forks. The Ardin type of village 

artakes of the characters of the other two, modified to some extent. 
SS imetinies the Kamboh characteristics predominate, sometimes the 
Jat features are more marked. There are no walls round the villages 
nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. But the houses are 
built with their fronts facing inwards; and their backs form as it were 
an outer wall. There are generally some trees about the village; and 
occassionally the fields are fenced along the roads leading out of the 
abadi. So altogether stealing cattle out of a village is not so simple 
as might be thought. Human habitations are of fivekinds—(1), pakhi: 
this means primarily a screen of #il ;* and a shed made of such screens 
is also so called. It is commonly used by wandering tribes, and by 
people grazing cattle in the bar. (2), chhaun: this is a shed with 
thatched roof and thatched sides. (8), jhugi: a shed with thatched roof 
and sides made of plaited suna* or switches. (4), khudi: a house 
with mud walls and thatched roof. (5), kotha: this is a house with 
walls and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of large cubes 
of sundried mud called dhiman. These are made by watering a piece 
of ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again and ploughed 
and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut with a sickle, and 
when ary are dug out with a kahi. Walls built of these blocks are 
plastered with mud. 

On coming to a village, the traveller will sometimes see in the 
outskirts a number of little children amusing themselves with a 
chachingal, which is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical post 
about two feet high. Here the infant villager practises walking. 
More common is a piece of wood, a portion of the trunk of a tree, 
about two feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, with a bit 
hollowed out on one side, so as to form a handle by which the block 
may be grasped. This is the budgar or dumb-bell, with which the 
athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves in the evening. Further 
on, at the first houses, he is stopped by a rude gate (phalha) made of 
thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars: while this 1s being removed, 
we may observe a cord passing across the road with a square piece of 
wood not unlike a prisoners ticket, covered with hieroglyphics, 
suspended in the middle. This is a charm (tawiz) to keep off cattle- 
disease. A holy fakir gets some small sum annually in bullion for 
providing these charms. They are the Hinddstdnf téna, and are in 
great request in times of murrain. If the ai is of a good size, 
there will probably be a flour mill (Ahards) worked by one bullock, or 
if there is much custom, by a nair. Near the wall of each house is a 
small earthen oven, on the top of which a pot of milk preparatory to 
churning will be simmering. The pot and the oven are called 
diulh karhni. Several other earthen pots are hung upon a stick 
with branches called nihni. Several earthen cylinders or oblong 
receptacles for grain (bharoli), five or six feet high, will be ranged in 
the front yard. A baby will be sprawling in a cradle (pingha) swung 


* Parts of the sarr plant (see page 18). 
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to a bar under a shed ; and the women of the family will be spinning 
thread close by. In the lane may be seen a raised platform (munna), 
on which the master of the house takes his ease on het nights, if his 
roof is thatched, or he too lazy to go to the top if it is flat. A little 
further on, a fire is crackling in the public oven of the village (machhi) ; 


and a crowd of women with dishes are wecuree dough stand round - 


chattering till their turn comes to get their cakes baked. A couple 
of huge cylinders, 12 or 15 feet high, in shape like a conical shot, 
are seen near the house of the village Karér These are made of thick 
bands of kand, fastened together by pegs and plastered with mud. 
These are called palld, ad contain the grain given to the money- 
lender in repayment, with compound interest, of some sums he had 
advanced. The autocrat himself will be sitting on the ground, workin 

a cotton-gin (belnd) with the utmost vigour, while near him severa 
bedsteads (chdspd’s) are standing in the sun covered withcotton drying. 
Going out of the village, a plain mud building with three pinnacles on 
the roof, a platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a 
mud enciosure, is seen. Several water-pots stand on the edge of the 
platform. Often there is one oven for heating water. This is the 
masit or mosque. If the proprietors of the village belong to a pious 
tribe, half-a-dozen little boys will, in the forenoon, be seen sitting on 
the platform in company with their preceptor, swinging themselves 
backwards and forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their 
voices. The book itself lies before them ona stand. If we go all 


through the village we proven come across a few weavers at work; | 
t 


& carpenter is making the cog-wheels of a well; there are no carts; 
_ but several nags of sorts, by the vigorous use of their lungs, insist on 
being noticed. At certain seasons of the year there will be a pen of 
young lambs at the mdchhi’s house. At other times the roofs will be 
red with pepper pods drying in the sun. The stacks of dried dung- 
cakes used for fuel must not be forgotten ; nor the village dogs. There 
is not much else to see in an ordinary village, and some of the things 
mentioned here will not be found in most. There are no tanks and 
no large trees such as are found on the other side of Sutlej. But, in 
return, there are no pigs and no peacocks. 

Besides regular villages, the district contains rahnas or permanent 
encamping-grounds, which deserve a few remarks. The encamping- 
grounds are scattered all over the vast space which intervenes between 
the cultivation on the banks of the Ravi and that on the Sutlej. They 
generally consist of a large circle of sheds which form the habitation 
of the cattle herds of the pastoral tribes during a sal portion of the 
year. The centre is occupied at’ nights by the herds, and generally 
contains @ narrow and deep well from which water can only be 
obtained with much labour, and apparently in very insufficient 
quantities. The immense herds of cattle which roam about the 
centre of both the Béri and the Rachndé Dodb, remain in the vicinity 
of these rahnds from the commencement of the rains till the end of 
February. On the approach of the hot season the scanty herbage of 
these tracts becomes generally insufficient for their support, and they 
are driven down to the banks of the rivers, where the vegetation 
which covers the lands thrown up by the floods of the previous year, 
affords them ample pasturage till the commencement of the next 
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rainy season. The word rahna is applied to permanent encampin 
grounds, to which the herdsmen regularly resort every season, an 
which are known by the names of the tribes to whom they have 
Lathe a for generations. Temporary stations fora single season are 
called bhants, and, when the herd is chiefly composed of camels, the 
encampment is known by the name of “ihok. 

A list of the furniture and household utensils, with their prices, 
found in families of average means, is given at page 55 of 
Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The total cost amounts to Rs. 41-6. 
No doubt many families manage to get on with less; and the prices 
entered are, perhaps, more than villagers would have to give, but the 
sum total is approximately correct. There are also a number of 
earthen plates, pots, &c., made by the village potter as part of his 
contract duties. 

The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few and simple ; 
but the more one inquires into the matter, the more hopeless one 
becomes of ever understanding it. Men invariably wear a turban of 
white cloth called pag, and costing from Re. 1 to 8 annas; they wear 
shoes costing from Re. 1 to 8 annas; also boy’s shoes cost 4 annas a 
pair. Besides, they have two sheets; one they wear round the upper 
part of the body, the other is wrapped round the waist, and is either 
tucked in at the back after being passed between the legs, in which 
case it is called dhotf, or else it is allowed to hang down round the 
lower part of the body like a tight petticoat, when it is called majhld, 
This is the Hindfsténi tahmad. <A dhoti is, however, usually of only 
one breadth and 10 hdths long; while a majhld is only 6 to 7 hdths in 
length, but has two breadths of cloth init. DAot¢s are worn by Hindu 
men; majhids by Hindts and Muhammadans, men and women, 
Occasionally a tunic, called kurta when worn by men, and jhagga 
when worn by women and children, is seen. But among men of the 
agricultural tribes its use may be said to be unknown. The dress 
worn by Muhammadan and Hindu boys and adults in the cold weather 
and hot weather, with the prices of the ents, 18 shown in great 
detail at page 57 of Mr. Purser’s Report. Mukais simply the checkered 
upper sheet worn by boys; it is about 2 feet by 22 feet. It is 
said to be called also dol4é when worn by Hindts, and rounté when 
worm by Muhammadans. Khaddar, adhotar, drés, and khdsd are 
kinds of cloth. Jingi is a sheet woven in checks, generally white 
and dark blue. The lower léngf has a border at one end called kannt ; 
the upper luingi has a border at both ends. Khes is a cloth woven 
in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated (dabbd). It has in 
the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is much worn by 
Kambohs and Muhammadans.* 

Women’s shoes cost from 12 to 6 annas; girl’s shoes the same 
as boys. Women wear trousers called suthan made of siusf, a cloth 
with stripes lengthwise. The ground is usually blue and the stripes 
red or white, or else they wear a petticoat called lahingd or ghagrd, 
The former name is more in use by towns-people, the latter by villagers, 
The lahingd, too, is usually made of finer stuff than the ghagrd, 
They are both generally dyed red or blue, Sometimes, at the time of 


* Handbook of Manufactures and Arta of the Punjab (p. 1 ¢¢ seg.) concerning the 
different kinds of oloth. 
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dyeing, some parts of the cloth are tied, and so remain uncoloured. 
On the upper of the body a boddice is worn, either with or 


without a kurti or jhaggd. The kurt¢ is a shirt with sleeves reaching R 


only half way to the elbows, It may be of any cloth or colour. 
When worn without the kurtf, the boddice is called cholf. It covers 
the breasts, and has a slip running further down in front. It has 
short sleeves and is tied behind. This is usually worn by Hindis. 
The angf isa boddice worn with the kuwrtt, and differs from the cholt 
only in having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear 
this kind of boddice under the kurti Over their heads women wear 
a shawl. There are several kinds, The most common are as follows: 
the phulkdrt. The cloth of this is dyed, and then designs are worked 
on it with silk of different colours with the needle. Chunf, much 
the same as phulkdrt, but smaller, and worn by girls. Saldrf: this 
shawl has two colours, woven in lengthways. Chakld is the same 
as saldri with broader stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if coloured; the 
colours are printed and not woven in. Sdldé and lassd are dyed a 
rusty red, called thanddpdnit, and differ chiefly in the kind of cloth 
of which they are made. Lastly, shdl gq. d. shawl, printed in gaudy 
colours, and mostly worn by women of the kamin class. A state- 
ment showing the clothes worn by women and girls, similar to that 
given for men and boys, will be found at page 59 of Mr. Purser’s report. 
Chop is a phulkdéri with flowers on the border only. It is dyed red. 
Ba h is the same as phulkdrt, but the designs are closer together 
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and more numerous. It is not to be supposed that the phulkdrf, 


chop, bdgh and bhochan are all worn at one and the same time by the 
same person. eg 

women ought to have the following ornaments. It is a point 
of family honour to provide them, if possible. Other ornaments. are 
Juxuries ; these necessaries :— 


Silver bracelets (hathkaridn ), costing Rs. 10 to 30 the pair. 
Armletsa of silver (bhawatta before mariage, tdd after marriage), costing Re. 10 


to 12 the pair. 
Silver ear-rings ((wdlidn), costing Rs. 4 to 5 the set. 
Silver ear-drops (patar ) is »» 12 the pair. 
Gold nose-ring (nath ) » 3 t0 20 each 


Bedding consists of a lef (lfhdf) of printed khaddar, stuffed with 
cotton. It has a cover or uwlara. This is worn over the body; a. 
similar quilt called a tuldi is placed beneath. Another covering is 
the dohar, a coarse cotton sheet with blue border and black stripes 
lengthwise. Fine blankets (lot) are also used ; but coarse blankets 
(bhira) are left to farm labourers and other poor people. 

As a rule, the people have their food cocked at home during the 
cold weather, and at the public oven of the mdchht during the hot 
season. The mdchhdni gets a portion of whatever she bakes, for the 
cook is generally a female. This wage is called bhdra. The staple 
food consists of wheaten cakes. In the cold weather, jowdr, china 
or kangni, generally takes the place of wheat, but if a zamtnddr has 
wheat, he eats it. Chfna is boiled and used like rice; kangniis made 
into large thick cakes which are palatable enough when hot, but very 

when cold. Jowédr is also used in the shape of cakes, With these 
es ddl (the split grain) of gram, mésh, or ming, or vegetables, are 
eaten, In the: hot weather especially, vegetables, chiefly pumpkins 
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of sorts, are used. In the cold weather, turnips, carrots and sig (greens) 
take the place of pumpkins. Besides, all zaminddrs drink large 
quantities of milk or butter-milk, generally the latter. Meals are 
taken twice a day, about 10 a. M. and after sunset. The food is 
almost always cold. If any food remains over from the evening meal 
it is eaten in the morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is 
occasionally eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals. Butter 
or ghi (clarified butter) 1s commonly used with the cakes; salt, spices, 
and gt (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use. It is not 
easy to ascertain the quantity of food which a man consumes per 
diem. But it is approximately from ¢ to ? of a seer of flour, 2 chitak 
or + of a seer of dal, § chitik of ghi, and from } to 1 seer of butter-milk 
or milk, with 8 mashe of salt, or 6 pounds per annum. The allow- 
ance of salt is rather under the average consumption in the Punjab. 
The following form will show roughly the amount of food used by 
a, man during the year and its cost :— 


Daily Total amount used |Costin seers per| Total cost 
Articles of food. allowance. in a year, say rupee, say say ; 
; Re. P. 
Flour (of various sorts) .. seer. 6 mda. 34 seers. 
Dat o L492 8 20 seers. 18 0 
Milk or butter-milk . ik] 6 99 34 ° 16 r) 2 0 
Butter a6 chitck. 118 ,, 20 Ss 18 0 
Salt Ss ; me 3 yy 3 7 : 0 
Red pepper ee pound. v 9 4 
Vegetables - si 5 marlas. fe 0 0 
2 annas per 0 0 
Gur, spices, parched gram, a as marla. 
&e., = | 8 8 
Total .. 939 | 0 | 0 


This is a fair estimate for a zaminddr in average circumstances. 
People well off will spend more, aud the poor fare worse ; women and 
children of course consume less food. The zamindar has to buy next 
to nothing on account of food. No allowance has been made for fuel, 
because as much as is wanted can be got in the jungle for nothing. 

The following estimate of the annual consumption of food by a 
family of five persons, including two children, was furnished for the 
Famine Report of 1869 :— 


| for a family of a non-agriculturist. 


- For an agriculturist’s family. 


Description of grain. Maund.| Beers. Description of grnin. Maund.| Seers. 
Wheat 20 0 | Wheat és Pe zy 20 0 
Rice ee ee oe 1 30 | Rice és — is 8 0 
Jowar (great-millet) .. ss 4 0 {| Jowar (great-millet).. 1 8} 
Kangniand china... 2 74 | Makkt os os 1 0 
Makki (lndian-corn) 2 0 : 

Jaw (barley).. ne ; 2 0 Total se 25 83 
: Total .. $1 Dal as above.. Me Gs l 8 
Gram dal... Ss - 1] 
Moth (Phaseolus racdiatus) .. 1 
Blasur (Brvum lena) .. or 0 
8 15 


Every man smokes, and so does every urchin as soon as he is big 
enough to carry the hukka ; women do not smoke. The use of opium” 
is very common, Almost every man has a bit wrapped up in the end 
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of his turban. Religious mendicants are especially addicted to the 
use of this drug. 

The amusements of the people, to an ordinary observer, seem 
few and dull. Little boys may be seen beating a ball about with a 
stick, and their elders pitch the budgar or dumb-bell about. On 
occasions of extraordinary festivity, such as fairs, they are completely 
satisfied with incessant tom-toming, riding about two on a horse or 
three on a camel, and a swing in a merry-go-round, now and then. 

The male portion of the agricultural population is more or less 
employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry 
all the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the cows. 
Women, on the other hand, are everywhere hard worked, the 
drudgery of their domestic seal egos leaving them scarcely any 
leisure for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is light, to 
churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the house, throw 
away the rubbish, and make cakes of the cow-dung. Water has then 
to be fetched. When this is over, it is time to commence cooking the 
morning meal, which, when ready, has to be taken to the men 
working in the fields. If after this their services are not required to 
watch the crops and frighten away the birds, they are expected to 
spin cotton or wool to be made into clothing for the family,—indeed the 
two occupations are often combined. Again, early in the afternoon 
preparations have to be made for the evening meal, the vegetables or 
ddl are placed on the fire, and a second trip made to the village well 
for water. By the time they return, it is time to knead the flour, 
make it into cakes, and cook it for their husbands, sons, and brothers; 
these lords of the creation will assist in tying up and milking the 
cows. This done, the milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and the 
family sits down to dinner; and so the days pass with little variation 
from year to year. : 

The following is the list of the recognized divisions of time :— 


REORGANIZED DIVISIONS OF TIME WITH 


Corrosponding English time. 


Muhammadans. Hindus.. 

Namaz wela .- | Bharbhat wela .. | A little before sunrise. 

Wadi wela .. | Wadi wela .. | Till one hour-and-a-half after sunrise. 

Roti wela .. | Roti wola .. | From Bbc welatill a watch and a half after 
sunrise. i 

Kulahar .. | Kulahar .- | One watch and a half after sunrise. 

Dopahar .. | Dopahar .- | Noon. 

Peshi wela .. | Laudha wela ..| SPM. 

Digar wela na one .. | An hour before sunset. 

Nimashan wela or Sham! Sandhia wela, Tarkalan} Sunset. 

wela. wela bs 

Sota wela ..| Sota wola .. | From eae till one watch of the night has 
passed. 

Adhi rat .. | Adhi rat ..| Midnight. 

Pahar rat . | Pahar rat .. | When one watch of the night remains. 


Baki rabi im | Baki rahi 


Sindh isasong sung between 3 P.M. and suuset, so sindthia 
wela prooably embraces that period of time. 
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Chapter III, B. The ceremonies connected with births, marriages, and deaths 
Socialand need not be described ; but a few words may be said concerning | 
Religious Life. negotiations preliminary to marriage and marriage expenses. 
Marriages. Muhammadans generally marry after the harvest in 5. eth and Har 
(middle of May to middle of July) ; Hindtés donot marry in Chetr 
(middle of March to middle of April), or Katik (middle of October to 
middle of November). Among the former, the mirdst conducts the 
negotitions for betrothal, coming from the boy’s father: among 
Hindfs, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. 
Among persons closely connected, it is considered disgraceful to make 
marriage a money matter ; but not so if the families are of different 
clans, or even different sub-divisions of the same clan. Asa rule, the 
girl is always bought, the price ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 
“ Over-assessment” not seldom means that a fancy price has been 
given for a daughter-in-law. According to the universal opinion of 
the people, the mercenary nature of marriage has been developed 
only since the introduction of English rule. This may be perhaps 
explained by the fact that former rulers took good care their subjects 
should not squander the money, by appropriating it for their own 
use. Ifthe go-between is successful, the father of the boy goes to 
the girl’s father and arranges matters. For the girl’s father to move 
in the matter first would be disgraceful. The betrothed pair may 
be mere children, in which case the marriage takes place when they 
have grown up. Marriage is attended with few expenses except the 
dowry. Few people attend ; the food provided is of a cheap ‘kind : 
and the cost of bringing the guests (who are expected to make the 
bridegroom a present) to and fro is ntl. After marriage, the married 
air live in a house prepared for them near that of the husband's 
ather, with whose family they have their meals. 


General statistics Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
and distribution of whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the Census 
religions. of 1881, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. Tables 
Nos. ITI, TIA, IIIB, of the report of that Census give further details 

on the subject. The distribution of every 10,000 of the population by 
——__—_—_—_—_——_—________—————, religions is shown in the mar- 

Religion. Sopalanion. ESulata: Bs letion: gin. The limitations subject 

——S to which these figures must 


Hindu ..| 1,851 | 8,868 1,000 be taken, and especially the 
Muriman :.| 7,868 | 5,809 | 1,748 | rule followed in the classifica- 
vere : tion of Hindts, are fully dis- 


cussed in Part I, Chapter IV, 


aes Rural Total of the Census Report. The 
sf Population. |population-| distribution of every 1,000 of 
eee ol: “ee aoe the Musalmén oo one by 
Others aad inepesined: o6 os | sect is shown in the margin. 


The sects of the Christian 


population are given in Table No. IITA of the Census Report ; but the 
figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII, pare tae IV of the 
Report, so very imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce 
them here. Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes. 
and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste 
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of the great majority of the followers of each religion. A brief 
description of the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal 
sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. Tne 
religious practice and belief of the district present no special 
peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any 
disquisition on the general question. The general distribution 
of religions by ta/sils can be gathered from the figures of Table 
No. VIL; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
information as to locality is available. The landowning classes and 
the village menials are almost wholly Musalmdn ,and the Hindu 
and Sikhs are chiefly commercial. The Hindu landowners chiefly he 
nnn the Sutlej, and especially in the centre and east of the Dipalpur 
ta 

The people are very superstitious. The charms against cattle- 
disease have been mentioned elsewhere. There are lucky and 
unlucky days for commencing agricultural operations, and extraordinary 
care has to be taken to prevent demons carrying off grain that has 
been threshed, but not stored. When a boat is about to sail, or 
when the rivers are abnormally low, or set against a man’s land and 
commence to wash it away, vows are made and sacrifices offered to 
the rivers. Vows are called asisa. Muhammadans make them in 
the name of Khizr. Their sacrifice is wheat daliya mixed with 
molasses, Hind&s prepare a dish called chiirma. Part of both is 
thrown into the river. . The Hindfs eat what remains of the chirma 
themselves, sharing it with those present; the Muhammadans sabe 
what remains of the daliya to the poor. Miracles are worked 
even now-a-days. In 1870 a holy pir in the Dipalpur taheil 
performed a miracle. The agricultural Hindu has cast off many 
prejudices still clung to elsewhere. He will carry cooked food about 
with him and eat it anywhere. He cares nothing for the chauku. 
He will drink water from the hand of any other Hindu or Sikh, and 
from the leather water-bag of a Muhammadan. 

Intimately connected with the subject of the last paragraph are 
the fairs of the district. These are all semi-religious meetings. Fairs 
for the mere purchase and sale of goods are unknown; nor are there 
any weekly dazurs or market-days. The gatherings that do take 
nee are often the occasion of a little trafficking. All the principal 
airs are held in the two Sutlej tahsils. Below isa list of them. 
ee two take place in the Paék Pattan, the rest in the Dipdlpur 
t — 


Place where fair is} Person in whose Number of 
Pak Pattan .. | Baba Farid .. | 5th and 6th of Muharram .. 50,(00 
Shekh Fazil .. | Shekh Mahd. Fazil | Jamadi-ul-awwal es 4,500 
Bahlolpur .. | Bhuman Shah .. | Har 7,000 
Jhang' Abdulla Shah} Abdulla Shah .. | Har 6,000 
Kadirabad _.. | Bhat Sewa Singh | Baisnkh (1st) 6,000 
Bhuman Shah... | Bhuman Shah .. Ditto ‘“ 5,000 
Shergarh .- | Daud Bandagi .. | Chait ae 2,000 
Dipalpur -- | Lalujas Raj .. | Magh, each Sunday * 1,250 


Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the district separately for each tuhsil 
and for the whole district, More detailed information will be found in 
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Table No. IX of the Census Report far 
Proportion per | 1881, while in Chapter V of the same 


Language. : . 
10,000 of pepulstion.) report the several languagesare briefly 
Carer, a discussed. The figures in the margin 
Hindustani ea 24 


Bugri : 10 give the distribution of every 10,000 


Punjab 08 of the ee by language, omit- 
aoe ting small figures. A glossary of 


All Indian langnages ; 
Non-Indian languages 


9,008 many of the agricultural terms used 

. in the district, which was compiled 
by Mr. Purser, late Settlement Officer 
of Montgomery, is sig as an appendix to his report. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

: oe ee 1881 for each 

Education, Rural Tota! | religion and for the total po- 

__Besentin, Lpnpaton, al Maney pulstion of each tahsil, the 

Under instruction ..| 118 | 41 | figures for female education 

Can read and write .. 408 487__| are probably very imperfect 

aoe | indeed. The figures in the 

Underinstruction .. 2°1 8°2 margin show the number 
Can read and write .. 1°5 | 


74 | educated among every 10,000 
of each sex according to the 
census returns. Statistics regarding the attendance at Government 
and aided schools will be found in Table No. XXXVII. The dis- 
——___——————_,+—_—_ tnbution of the scholars at these 

Dotails. Boys. | Girls. | schools by religion andthe occupa- 
tions of their fathers, as it stood in 
1881-82, is shown in the margin. 


Europeans and Eurasian 
Native Christians Se 


Hindus Besides Government and _ aided 
Sikhs schools, there are 123 indigenous 
anere Muhammadan schools or maktabs, 

and 30 patshdlas or Hindu schools. 
Children of agriculturists 601 22 


,, of non-vgriculturists | 631 23| Mr. Purser notes that “the people 
have no taste for instruction.” 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described by 
Mr. Purser :— 

“The people of this district are a bold, sturdy set; they are 
unsophisticated and can laugh. But they avoid speaking the truth upon 
principle, and withal lie in such an artless and reckless way thata 
Hindiustén{ would blush with shame at their silliness. They completely 
fail to grasp the idea of rights in property, when the property appears in 
the shape of their neighbour’s cattle or wife. They are only moderately 
industrious. Some say they are lazy, but they are not. They are 
extravagant, ignorant, and superstitious. To travellers they extend a 
tolerable hospitality ; but Hétim Tdi need not look to his laurels on 
account of their rivalry. In fact they seem made up of bad qualities and 
half-hearted virtues ; yet there must be something good about them, for 
one gets to like them ; but why, it would be hard to say.” 

Table Nos. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime; while 
Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures in the 
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Assesement. 1809-70, | 1870-71. | 1871-72. working of the 
income tax for 


' (Number taxed .. 70 ft7 422 
Clase Tey Annount of tax. | 7,020 10,0>2 8.53 the ony ie 
Numbertaxed 1 !4u ut rs for whic 
Class TI. { Amonut of tax... 2 291 6,723 9,724 years 10% ae 
Class III ‘Xin taxed... | at : a 39 details are avail- 
“tUAmonntof*ax .. oF 027 » te 
Class IV Bee tuxed .. 1 43 : ) able ) and Table 
"CU Arnount of tax... 165 2,592 292 No Xx X XxX if Vv 
el Vv { Nunrtber taxed... 1 20 ar ae aie 
ass °C Amount of a se nee 1,593 en gives statistics: 
Number taxc . 7s O27 Hi! 2 é 
Total ..4 ioupt uftax | 19071 24,618 7,526 tor the license tax. 


for each year 
since its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees. 
collected in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages 
aes ala a GaLee. of under 5,000 
| ——_————|_ souls, is shown in 
Towns, | Vill.ges. ‘Towns. | Villages the margin. The 
————'| income tax re- 
1190 | g:0 | turns of 1871-72 
show only ten 
bankers and money-lenders enjoying an income of above Rs. 750 per 
annum; while in 1369-70 there were only 23 shown as having incomes: 
above Rs. 500. But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. 
It may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 
in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are 
the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a 
fixed share of the produce; while even where this is not the case, the 
demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity of 
their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of drought. The circumstance of the agricultural. 
classes are discussed below in Section CG, 


Number of licenscs ao 88 536 
Amount of fecs » | 1,629 8,630 


SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 


Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
of the district, with details of sex and religion ; while Table No. IXA 
shows the number of the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a desemption of each. Many of them are found 
all over the Punjab, and most of them in many other districts; and 
their representatives in Montgomery are distinguished by no local 
peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who 
are important as land-owners, or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the fullowing sections; and each caste will be found 
described in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. The Census 
statistics of caste were not compiled for tahx//s, at least in their final 
form. It was found that an enormous number of mere clans or sub- 
divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, and the 
classification of these figures under the main heads shown in the 
caste-tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics showing 
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Chapter ITI, C. the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. But the 
Tribes. Castes, general distribution of the more important land-owning tribes, which 
and Leading’ 1s shown ona map attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, is 
Families. broadly described below. Much information regarding the origin, 
traditions, and early history of many of the tribes has already been 
, given in Chapter IT. 

Caste superseded by In Montgomery, as in all the western districts, where the influence 
tribe. and example of the frontier races is strong, caste is, for the great 
mass of the population, little more than a fradition of origin; and 
the social unit is the tribe. Thus many of the local tribes have 
returned themselves indifferently as Jats or as Rajputs, and appear 
partly under one heading and partly under the other; while many 

claim Arab or Moghal descent, and have returned themselves as Shekh ! 
or Moghal. The following account of the principal tribes and castes 


is taken for the most part from the Settlement Report by Mr. Purser, 
who had intimate and extensive local knowledge. In some cases the 
conclusions he arrives at do not exactly agree with those stated in 
the Census Report of 1881, where the field reviewed was broader ; but | 


so little is known of the people that the difference is only one of 
opinion ; and as regards this particular district, Mr. Purser’s opinion 
is probably the more correct. 

Jata and Rajpits. The term Jat is, for the reasons stated in the last paragraph, of 
the most indefinite significance, and is commonly used to include all 
those miscellaneous pastoral and agricultural tribes who, being 
Musalméns of Indian origin, do not distinctly lay claim to Rajpat ; 
rank, Thus it becomes almost a matter of opinion whether each 
tribe should be classe as Jat or as Réjput, and, as already stated, | 
the same tribe off+n appears under both headings. The following 
figures show some of the principal headings under which the Jats and 
Rajptts of Montgomery returned themselves at the Census of 1881:— 


Sub-divisions of Rdjpits and Sats. 


| Rajputs, | JATs. 
| Name. Number. | Name, Number. 
Bhatti se ... 12,600 | Uthwal fe a 641 
| Panwar as ... 8,083 | Bhatti 34 .. 9,528 | ¥ 
| Tinwar ah - 439 | Chauhan _.... ie “Bowe 
| Joya oP ... 4,397 | Sindhu iss 2 
Chauhan ska *seie Agnes | Siddbu RY _ 474 | 
Dhuddi ie .» 1,507 | Sial ny a gees | 
Rathour ve re 705 Sarra ve ih 747 | 
| Sidl hea .. 6.684 | Khokhar _... soe «=: 2,187 | 
| Kharral a ... $3,444 | Kharral aii oc |= ROLY 
| Khichi —... .. 2363) Hinjra ... 600 | 
K bokhar sat .. 1,058 , Chaddar 4g ee “ST 
| Wattu ste ... 113,544 | Arar me au le | 
- Awiin con ... 1,277 | Joya on a> ee 
a eae ie cena Panwar ae oa i 
ig Rg Mca ese people appear!) Juta — me 5 
under two headings. ne 47 chi | . : 
| are aleo own a Se ig ial ie Dhuddi woe ote 1,349 


| eA Re ot A SO EEE ean Owe et 
Pastoral and agricul. A far more essential distinction than that between present Jat 
POTeN Ser: and Rajpat status is afforded by the political position of the 
respective tribes, and the corresponding difference in their favourite 
pursuits. Mr. Elphinstone writes as follows :— 
“The population is distinctly divided into two marked sections—the - 
purely agricultural inhabitants and the pastoral tribes. The former 
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consist of the castes, both Muhammadan and Hindu, which are generally 
met with throushout the Eastern Punjab, r/z., Ardiens, Kambohs, Hindu 
Jats, ke Put the latter are almost entirely contined to the region which 
extends from the southern extremity of the Multén district to within 
thirty miles of Lahore. They are all Muhammadans, and their favourite 
occupation is the breeding and grazing of cattle. They are locally known 
by the name of Jats, in contracistinetion to the more settled inhabitants, 
who call themselves rvots or subjects. The most important tribes are the 
Kharrals, Fattidnds, Murddnns, Khatias, Wahniwdls. Baghelas, Wattus, 
and Joyas. The two latter are chietly contined to the Sutlej, but the 
others only possess Jind on the Ravi, and graze their herds in the two 
Dodbs adjoining that river. 

“Tne Revi tribes just enumerated call themselves the ‘Great Ravi’ 
and include all the purely agricultural class residing within their own 
limits under the name of ‘Smal! Ravi’ or ‘Nikki Ravi,’ a term of reproach 
with reference to the more settled pursuits of these people, their compara- 
tively peaceful habits, and probably the state of subjection in which they 
were placed when the ‘Great Ravi’ had uncontrolled authority in this 
region. Besides the ‘Small Ravi’ there is another class in this tract, who 
unhesitatinely recognize the ‘Great Ravi’ menas their superiors. It is 
composed of refugees and emigrants from other parts of the Punjab, and of 
the Mahtams,a peculiar Hindu tribe, who delight in the most swampy 
parts of the alluvial Iands, and rarcly appear as proprietors of the soil 
they cultivate. These are included under the name of Wasiwans, and are 
not unsimilar in origin to the class of that name among the Afghdn 
tribes. ” 

The “Great Rivi” Jats are a handsome, sturdy race. Their 
appearance has been remarked upon by several writers. The Greeks 
(supposing the identification of the Kuithias with Arrian’s Kathwoi to be 
correct) speak of them as being tall and handsome in person. Aceord- 
ing to Curtius and Diodorus, Sophites (to whom General Cunningham 
attributes a close connection with the Kathaeans) far execceded all his 
subjects in beauty, and was upwards of six English feet in stature. 
Burnes speaks of the Kéthias as “a tall and handsome race, ” and 
the author of the Mistory of the Sikhs calls them “ tall and comely. ”* 
Mr. Elphinstone speaks of the Kharrals as “generally above the 
“average height; their features very marked, and their activity and 
“endurance remarkable.” Most of the Great: Ravi tribes lay claim to 
a Raéjpat origin, and they one and all look down with some contempt 
upon men who handle the plongh. They possess land, but its culti- 
vation is left to interior castes. ‘The most characteristic perhaps of 
the customs attributed to these clans is their aversion to early 
marriages, None of them allow their children of ether sex to marry 
until after they have attained the age of puberty. It is probably 
owing to this fact that their physical superiority 1s maintained to this 
day unimpaired. Their language is Punjabi, and their Hindu origin 
is attested by the fact that they still keep up Hindu parohits who 
take a prominent part in their marriage festivals, 

It would be useless to go mto anv long details concerning the 
origin of the different tribes and their sub-divisions or miuhins, There 


* Cunninghm’s Arch, Rep. ii., p. 35—6. General Cunningham adds the testimony 
of Abul Faz) in the Ain-i-Akbari (ii, p. 70); but the passage quoted refers to the 
people of KathiAwar in Ginjarat, and it is by no means certain that these are of the 
same race as the Kathia Jats of this district, 
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is a wonderful similarity between all their traditions. The ancestor 
of each tribe was,as arule,a Rijput,a Raja of the Solar or Lunar 
race, and resided at Hastinapur or Darduagar. Hescormfully rejected 
the proposals of the Dehh Kinperor fora matrimonial alliance between 
the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, or some 
other place in that neighbourhood. Next he came to the Ravi, and 
was converted to Iskim by Makhdtm Bahawal Hakk or Baba Farid. 
Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the Kharrals in their 
marauding expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats. In 
Kamyr Cingh’s time they took to agriculture and abandoned robbery 
a little, and now in the Surkiri Raj they have quite given up their 
evil ways, and are honest and well disposed. However, a short notice 
of the more remarkable clans may not be out of place. On the Rave 
to the north, the first considerable clan is that of the Mans, who are 
succeeded by the Kharrals oceupying both banks of the river; next 
coine the Wattus on the border lands of the Montgomery and Guvera 
tuheils, and after them the Khageds, They are followed by the Sidls. 
Then come the Kathias and Kamlia Kharrals, The succession of 
tribes on ths Sutley bears some resemblance to that of the Ravi clans. 
Thus the Gugerd Mins are represented by the Diplpur Arars on the 
Lahore border; the Watrs tikes the place of the Kharrals and extend 
the whole length of the Sortj to nearly due sonth of Pak Pattan. 
As there isa Wattu cor iv on the Ravi, so there is a Kharral colony 
on the Sutley, nearly on the border of the Pik Pattan and Dipdélpur 
tahsils, The haesds are represented by the ve'y similar Choshtis, 
while the Hina, though as regards numbers and influence now far 
inferior to the S1tls, may, from their past importance, pair off with 
them. Finally, rhe Jovas in the extreme south of the P:tk Pattan 
tahsil yopreseut the Kathias, Arords are numerous about Pak Pattan 
and Kamalia, while their place is taken in the northern portion of 
the district by thair Kinsmen, the Khatris. Kambohs occupy a 
good deal of land on the Khinwdh eanal, below Hujraé, and 
are to be found also to the north aud west of the town of Pak 
Pattan. 

The Kharrals are the most northerly of the great Ravi tribes, 
occupying a great portion of the land between Guverd and the 
Lahore district on |oth sides of the river, and extending some 
distance into the Gdjrinwala district. The Kharrals were Rijptts, 
Their ancestor was Raja Karan of Hastinapur. His descendant 
Bhipa lett that place and came to Uch, where he and his son 
Kharral were converted by Makhdam Jahania Shih. From Uch 
the Kharrals spread over the country about the Ravi. Their 
principal mucins are the— 


; Lakhera with head-quarters at Kamilia. 
Upera os es », Jhamra and Dandbid. 
Rabera —,,y ‘ »» Fatahpur, 
Goyairah ,, 5 » Gnyera, 
Rausinh ,, me », Pindi Cheri and Pir Ali. 


The Kharrals never got on with each other. The feuds of the 
Lakheras and upper Ravi Kharrals have been noticed. The tragic 
adventure of Mirza and Sahibdn is sail to have been the cause of 
desperate quarrels, Mirza was a Kharral of the Sahi muhin and 
resided at Diinsibid., Ele weut asa boy to Khewa in Jhang, where 


__ -— 


- 


ie 
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he fell in love with his cousin Sahibdn, the daughter of the chief man 
of the place. Her parents betrothed her to a youth of the Chadhar 
tribe; but before the marriage could take place, Mirza ran away 
with her. He was pursued and slain. Her relations strangled 
Sahibén. The Dadndbdd Kharrals then attacked the Chadhars and 
Mahnike, to which clan Sahiban belonged, and recovered the corpses 
of the lovers, and buried them at Dandbéd, where the graves may 
be seen to this day. These murders were the cause of such bloody 
feuds between the clans that it at length was thought inauspicious 
to have daughters, and as soon as they were born they were strangled 
as Sahibén had been. This custom of female infanticide was common 
among the Kharrals till Colonel Hamilton, Commissioner of Multan, 

ersuaded them to discontinue it. It does not appear whether 
Eahibén’s father was a Sial or a Kharral. But enmity to the Sials 
-was the bond of union among the Kharrals. f the latter, 
Mr. Elphinstone remarks :—“ In stature the Kharrals are generally 
“ above the average height; their features are very marked, and their 
“ activity and endurance are remarkable. In turbulence and courage 
they have been always considered to excel all the others except 
“the K4&thias.” They are wasteful in marriage expenditure, 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, end have very little taste for 
agriculture ; the cultivation in their villages being largely left to the 
inferior castes, and the Kharrals contenting themselves with realising 
their share of the produce. They possess land only. im tracts 
inundated by the rivers, mere well cultivation being too laborious a 
task even for their dependants... They still follow many Hindu 
customs, especially on the occasion of marriage. 

The Wattas, who occupy both banks of the Sutlej for about 60 
miles, and the tract about Gugerd, claim descent from Raja Salvahan 
of Sialkot. One of his sons settled in Bhatner. Adham, the 12th in 
descent, came to the Sutlej near Ferozepore. There he found the 
Rajdda Kharrals, the Dogars, and the Joyés. They picked a quarrel 
with him, but he beat them. On account of venting his displeasure 
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next great men was Khewa, who was converted by Baba Farid. He 
eraalicd the Kharrals, Joyés, and Dogars. After him there was no 
famous chief till Lakha appeared. His achievements have been 
recorded. It does not appear when the Watts of the Ravi settled 
there ; but they came from.the Sutlej, and were hospitably received 
by the Kharrals. There is very little to choose between the two 
tribes on the R&vi. There the Watttis rose in 1857, and are still 
addicted to cattle-thieving. The Sutlej Wattus, however, behaved 
generally well during the rebellion. The tract owned by them 

ossesses little jungle ; that part of the clan therefore has taken of 

te years to agricultural pursuits. Some of their estates are well 
cultivated ; their herds have diminished, and many of them cannot 
now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Ardins or 
Khokhars. The change in their habits is remarkable, as they still 
2 a of the kardars they used to kill Suen the Sikh rule, and of 
the years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs were 
unable or afraid to collect it. The Wattus pride themselves on their 
politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, 
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profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to education, 
and exceedingly fond of cattle. 

The Kathias have been identified with the Kuthaioi of 
Alexander's time. The subject is discussed at length at pages 33 - 
to 37, Vol. II of the Archeological Survey Reports. It is probable 
that the name, as used by the Greeks, had a wider application than 
to one clan only. Whether the K&athias at that time enjoyed a 
supremacy over the Great Ravi tribes, and their name on this account 
was applied by the Greeks to the race collectively, or whether the 
mistake arose from the fact that Sdngala, the capital town of the 
Katheans, was brought most prominently into notice by its stubborn 
resistance of the Macedonian army, it is impossible to decide with 
any confidence. The coincidences, however, which point to the 
identity of the race of two thousand years ago with that of the 
present day, are too strong to be accidental. According to their own 
account the Kathias are descended from Radja Karan, Sfrajbansi. 
Originally they resided in Bikdner, whence they emigrated and 
founded the state of Kathidwdér. From there they went to Sirsa, and 
then to Bah4walpur. Next they crossed over to KabGla and went 
on to Dera Dinpanah. Here they quarrelled with the Biloches and 
had to leave. They then settled at Mirah Sidlin Jhang. They stole 
the cattle of Aléwal Khan of Kamdlia, who was killed pursuing them. 
Saddat Yar KhA&n obtained the release of their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this affair), on condition of their settling on 
the Ravi. Thus the Kathias obtained a footing in this district. 
They always held by the Kaméalia Kharrals, but plundered the 
others whenever they could get a chance. The character given to 
the Kharrals applies equally to them. “They are a handsome and 
“sturdy race.. Their chief and favourite article of food is butter milk; _ 
“the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 
They, of course, took part in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders 
were Jalla and Muhammad Khan. The Ké&thias are Panwér 
R4jpGts. There are two main divisions, the Kaéthias proper and the 
Baghelas, the latter of which are confined to the neighbourhood of 


Kamalia. 
The Sidls of this district are divided into two principal branches— 
the Fattidnas and the Tahrénas. They were Panwér Rajpits of 
Dhérdénagar. Rai Sidl or Siu, from whom the name of the clan comes 
Sidl-Sraw4l), was the son of Réi Shankar who settled in Jémpur. 
uarrels arose at Jémpur, and Sial left for the Punjab in Ala-ud-din 
Ghori’s reign. About 1258 he was converted to Muhammadism by 
Baba Farid of Pak Pattan. He settled at Sahiw4l and married the 
daughter of the chief of that place. The Sidls increased, and 
ultimately ousted the Nauls from the lowland of the Chen&éb, and 
founded Jhang Sia]. They afterwards became very powerful, and, as 
we have seen, over-ran and held Kaméalia and the neighbouring 
country, under Walidéd Khan. It was about this time that the 
Sidls settled on the Ravi. They took part in the outbreak in 1857 
under Bah4wal, Fattidna, and Jhalla and Murad, Tahrdnas. Jhalla 
was killed in action, and the others transported. They are large in 
stature, of a rough disposition, fond of cattle, and care little for agri- 
culture. They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Kharrals and 
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Kathias, and do not keep their women in parda. They object to 
clothes of a brown (uda) colour, and the use of brass vessels, 

Very little is known about the origin of the Wahniwdls. They 
appear to have come from the Hissar direction. They call them- 
selves Bhatti Rdjpats. In number they are weak; but in audacity 
and love of robbery they yield to none of the tribes. They were 
chiefly concerned in the pillage of Kamélia in 1857, as well as in 
the nearly total destruction of that city in 1808. In appearance and 
habits they do not differ from other Jat tribes. Their leaders in 1857 
were Sarang, Nathu and Mokha. The adventures of the last, till his 
surrender some few years ago, are well known. The name is said to 
have its origin in the fact of one of their ancestors having been born 
in a depression in the ground (Wahdn). They with the Baghelas 
hold the country immediately round Kamélia, on the right bank of 
the Ravi. , 

The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the Montgomery 
tahsfl. But there are not a few in Gugeré and Pak Pattan. They 
claim to be descended from the family of the prophet. Their ances- 
tor emigrated from Mecca to sean , and thence, owing to the per- 
secutions of the Abbasides, to Kech Mekran. They appear to have 
come to this country during the Langa monarchy of Multdn, ora 
little earlier, about the first quarter of the 15th century. One Khan 
Kamél of this tribe held a large tract of country between the Ravi 
and the central ridge from Shergarh to Waliwdla. The Theh of 
his capital exists near NarShah. This seems to have been about the 
beginning of the 16th century. The Montgomery Biloches belong 
chiefly to the sub-divisions Hot and Rind. Those of Gugerd are 
mostly Lisharis; and those of P&k Pattan, Rinds and Lisharis)s The 
Ravi Biloches are not much better than the surrounding clans, They 
joined in the rebellion of 1857 ; and as they owned some large villages 
on the Mult4n and Lahore road, they gave a good deal of trouble. 
They pay little attention to agriculture, and occupy themselves mostly 
with breeding camels and letting them out for hire. Though always. 


Muhammadans, they practise some Hindu ceremonies; but attach | 


more importance to learning the Kordn than their neighbours do. 
One of their principal clans, the Murdana, possess much land on the 
main road from Multén to Lahore, between Guger& and Harappaé. 
The Joyds are the last of the essentially robber tribes. They are 
an extensive tribe on the lower Sutlej, occupying both banks of the 
river from nearly opposite P&ék Pattan to Kahror in the Multdén 
district. Two of their principal clans, the Admeras and Saleras, are 
almost confined to Bahawalpur territory. According to their accounts 
they are descended from Benjamin, the son of Jacob. One of his 
descendents settled as a fakir in Bikdner, where he married the Raja's 
daughter. Theirson was Joya. Before his birth his father abandoned 
his family and wandered into the world as a religious mendicant. 
Consequently Joya had to endure many gibes about his having no 
known father. The word jot means a “ wife,” and it would seem 
as if the tribe got the name on account of no one knowing who their 


The Joyés are discussed by General Cunningham at pages 244 to 248 of his 
Ancient Geography of India, and at pages 139 to 145, Vol. XIV of his Archeological 
Survey Report. | 9 
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male ancestor was. They appear to have been R4jputs residing in 
Bikdner, who left that country about the middle of the 14th century 
and settled in Bahdéwalpur, and became allies of the Langa dynasty 
of Multén. They subsequently took to quarrelling with each other, 
and one party called in the Daétidpotrds to help it. The usual result 
followed. The D&tdpotrdés took the country from the Joyds, who 
then came across the river in considerable numbers. This was about 
the time of Nadir Shéh, or early in last century. In 1857 they revolted, 
as mentioned at page 39. They were fined heavily, and have not 
recovered from the effects of their punishment yet. The river, too, 
has lately been sweeping away and otherwise injuring their villages. 
The principal muhins are the Akhoke and Lakhwera. The Admeras 
and Saleras do not possess any village in this district, though some 
Saleras do reside here. They are notorious thieves, They care little 
for agriculture, and occupy themselves with cattle-breeding. The 
tstandei in the Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their buffaloes. They 
are prodigal in expenditure, “They are of smaller stature than the 
“ great tribes of the Ravi, and are considered inferior in regard to the 
“qualities on which the latter especially pride themselves, namely, 
“bravery and skill in cattle-stealing.”* The Mahdrs are almost 
exclusively found along the Sutlej, just opposite Fazilka. They claim 
relationship with the Joyds, as Mahér, their ancestor, was the brother 
of Joydés, and like them they came from Bahawalpur too. They 


own 18 villages, generally in poor condition. The Mahars are said to 


be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for 
agricultural pursuits, Contrary to the usual Jat customs, they 
generally inherit per stirpes, chiinddwand, and not per capita, 
pagwand. 

The tribes already noticed are all more or less addicted to catte-. 
stealing. The following—Mans, Khichi, Awan, Sagla, Arar, Hans, Rath, 
and Dhudhi—are fair cultivators and respectable members of society. 
The Mans are found chiefly along the Deg stream. Some are Sikhs, 
some Hindus, and some Muhammadans ; the last predominate in this 
district. They claim to be R4jpits, and to be descendants of Mans, 
the grandson of Salvahan, Rdja of Sialkot. As their story involves a 
war between Salvahan (A. D. 90) and the Muhammadans of Mecca, it 
cannot be accepted with confidence. Most of the mce grown in the 
Gugera tahstl is raised by them. The Khichis are another tribe met 
with almost exclusively m the northern part of the Gugerd tuhsil. 


. They claim to have been Ra4jpats residing near Dehli, who emigrated 


The Awéins. 


to Multan, where they were converted by Bahawal Hakk. They 
wandered up the Révi and gave up agriculture for cattle-breeding, 
and were hand-in-glove with the Kharrals in all their robberies. In 
Kamr sean a time they resumed their agricultural habits, and are 
now an industrious and persevering set of men. A third Gugeré tribe 
is that of the Awdns. They are also found in the upper part 


* Mr. Purser quotes this sentence from Lieutenant Elphinatone’s report, and 
notes on it thus :—‘‘I doubt the great superiority of the Ravi men over those of the 
Sutlej. We know the latter conquered the former (as the history of the Hans and 
Bahrwél Nakkais shows); but we never hear of the tables being turned. Themistake 
of supposing the Joy4s extinct, made by Tod (Ed. II, II, p. 164) and repeated in 
the History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been poniged: out by Cunningham— 
History of the Sikhs, p. 7." 
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of the tchsil between the Ravi and the Deg. They claim descent 
from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and say they are called Awaén 
because they were helpers (didn) of Husain in his struggle with Yazid. 
The tribe is an interesting one, and has been the subject of much 
disquisition (Punjab Chiefs, page 570, and Races of N. W. P., Ed. 
1869, Vol. 1, page 113). The Awdns in this district were patronized 
by the Kharrals, and they helped their patrons in robbing as far as 
they could. They are now quiet and tolerably industrious cultivators. 
The Saglas are a Muhammadan tribe in the Montgomery tahsil. Their 
villages are situated on the right bank of the Ravi near Idalwala. 
They were originally Rajpf&ts, and are descended from the Raja of 
Dhérénagar. It does not appear when they became Muhammadans. 
They say they came into this part of the country in Akbar’s time, but 
their principal vi!!ages were founded during the rule of Muhammad 
Shah and Kamr Singh. The Arars are settled on the Lahore border 
along the upper course of the Khdnwéh canal. They are fairly 
industrious and tolerably good cultivators. They say they are Moghals, 
and originally came from Arabia (?) About 500 years ago their ancestor 
left Debi, where he was in service, for some reason unexplained, and 
settled in the tract where the tribe is now found. Having contracted 
matrimonial alliances with the Jats, his descendants were also 
considered Jats. Some villages of Hindu Jats are situated near those 
of the Arars. The Hindu Jats are also fair cultivators, and in this 
respect superior to the ordinary run of Muhammadan Jats, They are 
mostly Sikhs by religion and of the Sidhu clan. 


In the P&k Pattan tahsil the Raths and their kinsmen, the 
Dhudhifs, are considered fair agriculturists. They are met with about 
15 miles to the south-west of the town of P&k Pattan. They claim 
to be Panwir Rajpats. Their ancestors settled in the Mailsi tddka of 
Multén, where they became Muhammadans. One of the tribe, H4ji 
Sher Muhammad, wasa very holy man. His shrine still exists in the 
village Chaoli Mashaikh in Multén. They are mentioned in historical 
records as early as the first-half of the 14th century. When the Dehli 
empire was breaking up, some of them left Multdén and settled about 
Kabila, and subsequently founded the villages they now rage h They 
are reported to be addicted even now to robbery. The Hans tribe 
has been noticed in Chapter II. They are one of the clans who do 
not assert a Réjpdt origin, but say they are Kuresh{s, who came from 
Arabia, settled in Afghdnistin, and afterwards came to this country 
and fixed their residence where Pakka Sidhér now stands. At present 
the Hans do not own one entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 


. There are three hard-working tribes in this district—the 
Mahtams, Ardfns, and Kambohs. The last two are first-rate cultivators ; 
and if there is anything to choose between them, the Kambohs are 
the best. Mahtams are chiefly found in Dip4lpur, on the Lahore 
border, and about the junction of the Dipdlpur and Pék Pattan 
tahsils, They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on 
by their neighbours. Their story is that they were Réjpdts; 
and one of their ancestors was a kdningo. Akbar was then 
on the throne. Kdntingos were called mahta, and thus they 
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got their name. The first mahtu was dismissed, and then settled 
at Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated and settled 
along the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr 
in such situations, and working in sarr was their chief occupation. It 
was not till the Nakkaf chiefs held sway that they settled down 
permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage 
with widows according to the form of chaddar dalna, and so became 
Sudraés. They are also called Bahropias, which name is a corruption 
of Bho-rup-ias, and means people of many modes of life, because they 
turned their hands to any business they could find (yet cf. Races of 
NN. W. P., Vol. I, pages 17 and 54). Cunningham (History of the Sikhs, 
page 17), says “ the hard-working Hindu Mahtams are still movin 
“family by family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi 
“and Chenaéb.” This would seem to give the Mahtams a western 
instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. They owna good many 
villages (19), most of which are in good condition. When they are 
not proprietors of the whole village, they reside in a separate group 
of huts at some distance from the main dbddi. They are great hands 
at catching wild pigs; but it is in cutting down the jungle on 
inundated land that they excel. Though industrious, they Ac not care 
much for working wells, and prefer cultivating lands flooded by the 
rivers, They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. They 
are of medium stature and stoutly made. The Ardins know nothing 
about their origin. They claim to be Sarajbansi R4jpats, and to have 
come up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are 
usually supposed to be simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and the latter 
undoubtedly came from the west ; so it is likely the Ardins did. too. 
This is rendered more probable by the fact that the Arafns (Rains) of 
Sahdranpur are said to have come from Afghénistaén about 1650 a.D. 
(Select Glossary, Vol. I, p. 294). Their villages are situated exclu- 
sively in the Dipdlpur and Gugerd tahsils, They do not appear to 
have got much below the Lahore border. Their chief sub-divisions 
are—Cahlan, Chandtr, Chachar, Sindhi, and Barar. The Kambohs 
claim to be descended from R&ja Karan. But one of the ancestors 
had to fly to Kashmfr, and married the daughter of a gardener to save 
his life. The Raja reproached him with contracting such a low 
alliance, and said: Tumko kuchh bi Khaéndéni ki nahtn hai; tum kam 
bu wdla ho,” meaning, there was no trace of high family in him; 
hence the name. There are other derivations (Select Glossary, Vol.» 
I, p. 294). It is evident the Kambohs came from across the Indus, 
They are found on the Sutlej side of the centre-ridge, in the Dip&élpur 
and P&k Pattan tahsils, There are no Kambohs onthe Ravi. Those 
in this district divide themselves into two main branches, according 
to the country from which they came. These are the Lammawala 
Kambohs and the Tappawala Remnbohe: lamma means west, and is 
said to be the country about Multan ; tappa, they say, is the region 
between the BidsandtheSutlej. The majority of the Kambohs settled 
in the district during Sikh rule. They are almost without exception 
Hindi ; but people do talk of Muhammadan Kambohs. s tenanta 
the Kambohs are greatly sought after, as they are most industrious 
and skilful cultivators. They are, as a rule, well off. Their women ~ 
are said to do a good deal of business in the money-lending line, 
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They own 54 villages in this district, besides those in which they 
have shares.* . 

There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar sanctity 
in this district. The principal are the Khaggds in Montgomery; the 
Chishtis in Pik Pattan; and the Saiyads in Dipdélpur. To these may 
be added the Bodlas and Tahirs. The Khaggds came to the district 
after the conquest of Multan by Ranjit Singh. They claim to be 
Kureshis; and name as the first Khagga Jaldl-ud-din, disciple of 
Muhammad Irak. Ahayga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; 
and the name was given to the Jalal-ud-din by his spiritual teacher 
on the occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm. The 
Chishtis belong to the family of Baba Farid Shakarganj, and have 
settled in the district more than 600 years. They came from Kabul 
to Lahore, and afterwards settled in the Multdn district. Baba Farid 
took up his residence here. The name is said to be derived from 
Chist, a ward in Damascus, where one of their ancestors lived. The 
Saiyads are met with chiefly about the shrines of DéGd Bandagi, 
Mirén Lal, BahdwalSherandShah Mukim. They settled in this country 
~ early in the 16th century. Some of the Saiyad families, however, 
did not come till the Sikh time. The Pak Pattan Saiyads are located 
mostly in the old Hans country, about Pakka Sidhdr; and settled 
there during the Hans’ supremacy. The Bodlas seem to have come 
from Multdn through Bahawalpur. They are found between Dipdal- 
pur and Pak Pattan, and came during the Sikh times. The tribe 1s 
supposed to have miraculous powers as regards the cure of bites b 
mal dogs. These semi-saintly tribes are lazy, silly, and self-conceited. 
Oddsi fuktrs own several fine villages in the west of the Dipdlpur 
tahstl. Among them is Bhuman Shah at which there is a shrine of 
the saint of that name. The bhdi of Bhuman Shéh contrasts favour- 
-ably with some of his Muhammadan compeers. There is a langar, or 

lace at which food is distributed gratuitouly, at Bhuman Shah. 

his is supported partly by the proceeds of the jdgfr enjoyed by the 
incumbent of the shrine, and partly by the contributions of the 
Kambohs, who look upon Bhuman Shah as their patron saint. Heis 
said to have lived from 1687 to 1756. 

The two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris and 
and Aroras, deserve a passing notice. The latter are generally spoken 
of by the people as Kardrs. It has already been pointed out that the 
Khatris predominate in the Gugeré and Dipdlpur tahsils, and the 
Aroras in the Montgomery and Pak Pattan; also that Dipdlpur is 
the capital city of the Khatris in the Punjab. The Khatris claim to 
be the second of the four great Hindu castes, There is no record of 
when they settled here, but it is only since the time of the Nakkaf 
Sikhs that they have become of much importance. They are divided 
into three main classes—(1) the Charjatis, consisting of the Seths, 
Mahrotras, Khannés, and Kapdrs; (2) the Bardjatis or the twelve 
clans; and (3) the Baéwanjatis, or the 52 clans. Among the last are 
the Sodhis and Bedis, celebrated among the Sikhs, as Gurus Rém Das 
and Govind belonged to the Sodhi family, and Guru Nanak to that 


| * According to Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, I, p, 399), it was a distinction to 
ses, Fe this tribe in the reigns of Akbarand Jahangir. The Kambohs, he mentions, 
were Mu 
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of the Bedfs. Some of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most continue 
Hindfs, They are active and enterprising, often well-to-do, and 
have a very good opinion of themselves. ‘They do not confine them- 
selves to agriculture or trade, but take service too readily. The Aroras 
have more than one legend explaining the origin of the name 
Arora. They claim to have been once on a time Khatris. Any way, 
they were settled about Uch and Shikdrpur. When the Nakkaf 
sardars were establishing some sort of order in this country and 
refounding the deserted villages, many Aroras came and settled here. 
At the Census of 1881 Aroras returned their clans as follows :— 
Uttarddhi, 3,108 ; Dakhana, 13,101; Dahra, 16,283. Like the Khatris, . 
some are Sikhs, some are Hindés. They are active and enterprising. 
They are the money-lenders of the district; and have more taste for 
shop-keeping and trading than for agriculture; but they are far from 
objecting to lay their clutches on a lightly-assessed village ; almost 
all the dharwais (village weighmen) are Aroras. As a rule, neither 
the Khatrfs nor Aroras cultivate their lands with their own hands, 
They employ tenants to do this. 

Other tribes of the district are the following :—Moghal, Afghan, 
Bhatti, Khokhar, Langah, Dogar, Jamu, Hindal, Phularwan, Nonari, 
Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Naul, Baori, Kalera, Dahir, Seho, Kes, Mohil, 
and Chhatta. These are Muhammadan tribes; most of them are 
Jats; and some are more sub-divisions of more important clans. The 
menial classes, such as Moch{s, Hajdms, &c., belong to a different 
category. The Surais are both Hindés and Muhammadans. Other 
Hindu tribes are the Sandrana, Gopirai, Bopirai, Aulak, Hinjra, 
Brahmin, and Rathor. : 

Among the Muhammadans, Chishtis, Khaggds, Kharrals, K&thias, 
Watts and Pathdns ordinarily marry their daughters in their 
respective tribes only, but they will all give their daughter in marriage 
to a Saiyad. <A Satyad will not marry his daughter to other but a 
Saiyad. Though none of the above will marry their own females to 
lower caste Muhammadans, such as Paolis or Telfs, they have no 
objection to take a bride from among the danghters of these people. 
Hindis in this district observe the same custom as elsewhere save 
that they marry at a later age. 

A large portion of this district was formerly held in jdgfr by 
various servants and favourites of the Sikh Government. Some of 
these were resumed at annexation ; others lapsed by the death of the 
holders, so that, in 1854, the proportion between jdgir and khdlsa 
estates had fallen from 60 percent. to 12 per cent. The largest 
estates of this class are held by Bedis, Baba Khem Singh, who is 
looked upon as the lineal descendant and representative of Baba 
Ndnak, and therefore held in much veneration by a large class of 
Sikhs. He also possesses jdgfrs in the Jullundhur district, and, 
isa man of considerable influence and resources. His villages are 
situated near Basfrpur inthe Dipdlpur tahsfl. The value of these 
estates has much increased since the opening of the upper Sohag canal, 
and especially since the jdgirddrs have been made a present of half the 
water revenue that will be collected from the canal irrigated land of 
their villages, With these exceptions there are no considerable estates 
ef this class, and the holders are men of no importance or influence, 
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There is only one talwkidlari of any importance in this district. Chapter III, D. 

Muhammad Amir Ali Khén Kharral, of Kamélia, the representative of Vintage Com- 
a family who at one period appears to have exercised a kindof feudal munities and 
authority on the lower Ravi. In recognition of services performed Tenures. 
to the Sikh Government, they were allowed to retain a right to collect Taliskdarts. 
one-eighth of the gross produce of taluka Kamélia; the administration, 
however, being vested in karddrs, to whom they were obliged te 
render every assistance their influential position enabled them to 
give. This right to one-eighth of the produce, here called athokh, 
was reduced by Diwdn Sawan Mal to one-twentieth; a nazardna, 
however, of Rs. 1,600, and the obligation of repairing the wood-work 
of wells formerly incumbent on them, being remitted at the same 
time. The talka consists of 41 estates, from the sub-proprietors of 
which the talikdar receives two pais in the kharwdr, or one-twentieth 
of the grain produced; and four annas per kandl on zabti crops. 
Attempts were made in 1854 to convert the demand into a rate in 
cash on the Government jama, but the objections of both the talakddr 
and the zaminddrs to this system were so decided that it had to be 
relinquished. In all other cases where there were two classes of 
proprietors, the Settlement was made with the sub-proprietors. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. XX XIII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the figures 
is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to class 
a village satisfactorily under any of the ordinarily recognised tenures ; 
the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions of the 
village following one form, while the interior distribution among the 
several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follow another form 
which. itself often varies from one sub-division to another. 
Mr. Elphinstone wrote as follows in 1856 regarding the village tenures 
of the Setniet — 

“That people accustomed to a semi-independent nomadic life should 
accommodate themselves to all the intricacies of tenure which prevail 
among more civilized communities in India, could hardly be expected ; my 
observations on this head will therefore be brief. The zamindari tenure, 
which involves obedience to the elders of a village, observance of local 
customs, and a generally pacific disposition, is by no means in favour with 
the Jat tribes, except in its most simple form, that of a village belonging 
toa single proprietor. It prevails, however, among the Ardins on the 
Khanwéh canal, the Kambobs and Khatris of Pak Pattan and Gugeré, 
and to some extent among the small tribes, who have been before explained 
as being included among the Was{wadns. In form it does not appear to 
differ from the zamindari tenures of the North-Western Provinces. It 
includes all estates belonging to a single proprietor, as well as those where 
possession of land has not been separately defined among the different 
shareholders, and the Government revenue is paid by an allotment on 
shares according to the custom of the villuge. I may remark that the 
term biswa, denoting the amount of each proprietor’s share in the 
produce of the estate, and his liability with regard to the Government 
jama, was unknown before our rule. It was introduced by the Hindusténi 
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officials, but the people themselves now fully understand it, and have 
adopted it. Their own mode of explaining the amount of a proprietor’s 
share was more simple. They merely designated him as a shareholder of 
one-third of the whole, or one-fifth, as the case might be. ‘The bhayd- 
chdra form of tenure is very common, and in great favour with the Jats. 
Each member of the brotherhood is in separate possession of his part of 
the estate. He only pays that portion of the revenue assessed on the 
land in his possession, and enjoys the whole surplus profits accruing 
from his property. The joint responsibility of members of a village 
community, so prevalent in some parts of India, and now also introduced 
in this part of the Punjab, appears to have had no existence under the 
Sikh rule—at least as regards this district. The Government took its 
prescribed share of the actual produce ; proprietors, therefore, who had 
allowed their lands to fall out of cultivation, did not contribute towards 
the revenue of the estate. The existence of separate village communities, 
composed of members connected with each other by ties of race or blood, 
appears not to have been owing to any interest the Government felt in the 
matter, but solely to the habits of the people themselves. So long as the 
marketable value of the land shall remain low, and the monied classes find 
no advantage in investing their capital in land, there is very little fear of the 
bhaydchéra communities in this district being broken up by any but natural 
causes, such as the deterioration of the soil, or the destruction of the estate by 
inroads of the river. The rule of pre-emption enforced by our Government 
will also, of course, have a most important effect in preventing strangers 
from entering village communities. Oasesin which question of pre-emption 
were involved could only have been of very rare occurrence under the 
Sikh rule, as the distinctions between the several classes of the community 
were then more marked, and the Hindu, for instance, would hardly have 
ventured to buy land in a village belonging to half-civilized Jats. I have 
therefore not been able to trace any precedent of similar rules having 
obtained at that period. In some towns, however, it has been at least 
customary for the kérddra and authorities not to sanction the sale of 
houses to strangers without the concurrence of the villagers. Pattiddrs 
estates are not numerous: their origin may be traced almost in every 
instance to the founders of a village having been of different castes or tribes, 
and their descendants thus not having been able to amalgamate into a 
single community. Since annexation a few gales of land have also tended 
to introduce this tenure into some estates. I may observe, however, that 
perfect pattiddrs villages are not known. The baryar, and often a 
portion of the inundated land, is held in common throughout the district, 
whether the tenure of the cultivated portion be bhaydchdra or pattiddrt.” 


According to the Settlement Report of 1874 the villages of the 
district were distributed in the different parganahs as regards their 
form of tenure according to the accompanying statement :— 


Dipalpur 
Pak Pattan 


Many of the zaminddri villages consist of grants of waste land 
made to single individuals; while many of the pattiddri villages are 
mere groups of wells in which those wells represent the shares, 
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On the Ravi there can be no question of jurisdiction, as the 
territory on both sides of the river is British. As regards proprietor- 
ship, the rule usually prevailing on the upper Ravi is that known as 
wdr-pdr. The Sctilement papers show the boundaries of each village. 
Land thrown up belongs to the village within whose boundaries it is 
thrown up, no matter whether it can be identified or not. Ifa whole 
village is swept away, the proprietors have no claim on other villages. 
But if afterwards land is thrown up within the space formerly 
included within their boundaries, they are entitled to it. Disputed 
boundaries are to be settled according to the Settlement maps. On 
the lower Ravi, and universally on the Sutlej, the rule of kishtibanna 
is followed. By this rule the deep streams forms the boundary of 
opposite villages. The deep stream is determined by the course 
taken by boats when the river has gone down; hence the name of the 
rule. This rule is also known as the hadd sikandart and kachh-machh 
rule. According to it land transferred from one side of the river to 
the other by vaion so that it can be SA ae belongs to the 


original proprietors ; but land thrown up which cannot be identified, | 


belongs to the village adjoining which it is thrown up. Under this 
rule, if a whole village is swept away the proprietors lose their land 
for ever ; because, even if land is again thrown up where their village 
was situated, it will belong to the villages adjoining which it is 
thrown up. Jurisdiction was formerly decided by the deep stream. 
All land on one side belonged to Bahdwalpur, Sirsa or Mamdot ; 
all on the other, to Montgomery. The orders of the Secretary of 
State, contained in despatch No. 3, dated 6th January 1861, directed 
that each case should be considered on its merits, when villages are 
transferred by avulsion from one jurisdiction to the other. The 
changes that occur are considerable. In 1860 four villages were 
transferred to Bahawalpur; next year, five more went. In 1866 
six more villages were transferred to the left side of the stream ; and 
in 1870, two more. In that year and the following, however, ten 
villages were recovered. It is very common on the Sutlej for villages 
to own land on both banks; and so the change is not as violent as 
might seem atfirstsight. The people, too, are accustomed to the rule. 
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and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for lace estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quinquennial 
table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. Here 
again the accuracy of the figures is exceedingly doubtful; indeed, 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Punjab 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. | 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79 ; while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. Below some 
statistics are given concerning the tenant population of the eee 


Tenants and rent, 
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Chapter III, D. the areas they occupied, and their status and rents as they stood at the 
Village Com- Settlement of 1874. It will be noticed that while there is one tenant 
munities and paying rent in cash for every seven tenants paying rent in kind, the 

Tenures. area held by the former class is only about one-fourteenth of that occu- 
Tenantaand rent. pied by the second. The large number of tenants paying no rent 
or mdlikana in Dipdlpur and Pak Pattan are the occupants of 
chhirs. Uncultivated land occupied by tenants is included in the 

statement :— 
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The proportion between proprietors and tenants depends in no 
small measure on the amount of capital which has to be sunk before 
agricultural operations will yield a return. In a country where 
with a yoke of bullocks and a few rupees worth of seed grain, a man 
may cultivate 20 acres, we may naturally expect to find most of the 
land held by peasant proprietors, who cultivate themselves. But where, 
in order to cultivate the same area with return-yielding crops, 
Rs. 600 or 700 have to be laid out in the purchase of the means of agri- 
culture, the mass of the cultivating population will be tenants. This 
rule will be found to apply to most thinly peopled tracts. Mr. Purser 
estimates the cost of starting a well yoked with six pairs of bullocks 
and irrigating 25 acres, at Rs. 640-14. He gives full details at pages 
138-39 of his report. Add cost of seed grain, expenses of four men 
with a proportionate number of women and children for five months 
from seed-time till harvest, cost of feeding bullocks during the same 
period, and the sum is an amount which very few non-proprietors 
could raise. Under the present revenue system the middle-man is 
almost a necessity in Montgomery. 

While stating that the distinction between hereditary and non- 
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hereditary tenants was unknown under native rule in this part of Rights of occupancy, 


the Punjab, Lieutenant Elphinstone says :— 
‘‘Tt is remarkable, therefere, that the cultivators should in some 
portions of the district, notwithstanding their uncertain tenure, have had 


_the right to sell the Adsht or cultivation of land; instances of such a 


right being acknowledged frequently came under the cognizance of the 
Settlement courts. This claim to sell the right of cultivation was always 
founded on the fact of the claimant having been the first plougher of 
the soil. It was therefore of importance when determining the position 
cultivators were to occupy, to ascertain to whom the claim of butéh mdr 
or first ploughing of the land belonged. 1n accordance with instructions 
issued on this subject by superior authority, all cultivators who could 
make out their claim to the butéh mdr were recognized as hereditary 
¢ultivators—a privilege also conferred on those who had cultivated for 
tight years, if residents in the village, and twelve years, if non-residents, 
The privilege, however, owing to the abundance of land, was by no means 


sought after at the Settlement of 1856; facility of removal, on the 


contrary, being the chief object aimed at. An idea was prevalent that 
by becoming maurdsi (hereditary) they would eventually become 
responsible for the land revenue to Government. Thus, a spectacle, 
unusual in the Punjab, was often seen at the time of Settlement, of 
cultivators strenuously refusing to be recorded as hereditary, to the 


despair of the proprietor, who in the desire of the cultivator to be recorded 


= 


as non-hereditary, recognised a sure indication.of his readiness to leave 
the village, whenever superior temptations should be held out by his 
neighbours,” 

| It must always be remembered that under native rule no such 
thing as absolute proprietary right was recognized. The missing 
class was not the hereditary tenant, but the proprietor. When the 
British Government made a present of the land to certain individuals, 
all the hereditary cultivators did not share in this boon, yet they 
wadoubtedly had rights of occupancy which the Sikhs would have 
respected, and it 1s for this reason that we find Lieutenant Elphin- 


‘stone giving butdh maér as a ground for superior tenant right, 


while Major Marsden says :—“ The principal title to proprietary right 


Biutdh mdr, 
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Chapter ITI, D. “in this district seems to be clearing the jungle and bringing the land 
Village Com- “U2der cultivation. It generally extends to each member of a frater- 
munities and “nity or association engaged in this orignal task, and does not reach 

Tenures. “ beyond the land actually cultivated.” Thus bwtah mdr here conferred 


Butah mar. proprietary right, and proprietary right was simply the right to hold 
the land as long as you cultivated it, or arranged for its cultivation. 
No doubt you might dispose of it with the approval of the kardar, 
as Lieutenant Elphinstone’s butah mar tenants could do. In the 
Atari ildka it was a regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lands. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to the 

sition of hereditary tenants after they had cultivated the same 
and for a certain number of years, was continued after completion 
of the Settlement of 1856, till it attracted notice and was stopped. 
In his od ek on the subject, the Deputy Commissioner stated that 
no cases had been known of proprietors seeking to oust their tenants, 
but that they had occasionally tried to make them stay by an appeal 
to the law courts. | 


Migratory character From the earliest days of our rule, the migratory character of the 

of tenant population. tenant population of this district has been a subject of anxiety to the © 
revenue officers, In 1853, Major Marsden, then Deputy Commissioner, 
wrote on the occasion of the failure of the Kh4nwd4h canal :—“ There is a 
“ strong probability that extensive desertions of asamis will take place, 
“ and the villages proportionally suffer. Itisunfortunate thatthe present 
“unusual sailab on the Sutlej should occur in a year when the 
“ Khdénwéh has so signally failed, as it holds out inducements to culti- 
“vators to abandon their villages and reap a more profitable harvest 
“ with less labour.” And again, writing of villages with low jamdzs, 
he says :—"“ The extent of sailaba land, which could be cultivated at 
“ small expense, enables the zamindars enjoying these easy jamas to 
“ offer such advantageous terms to cultivators as might induce them to 
“ abandon their present holdin gs and thus embarrass the more laborious 
“and less favoured farmers.’ These lucky villages have since been 
ruined. In 1855 Mr. Vans Agnew recanted his opinion that it w 
the “laziness of the cultivators which caused them to abandon their 
villages and lands on the slightest pressure.” In paras. 50 and 51 
of his Settlement Report, Lieutenant Elphinstone speaks in nd 
uncertain tone of the supremacy of the tenant. He describes the 
tenant as declining to be recorded hereditary, “ facility of removal being 
the chief object aimed at ;” and the despair ofthe proprietor at his 
tenant’s insisting on being entered as nou-hereditary. He points out 
the evils of the competition for tenants caused by the taste for 
cultivation that was springingup. “Several instances have come to my 
“knowledge where zamindars have been obliged to agree to receive 
“ only one-eighth of the produce from their cultivators, inorderto prevent 
“ their leaving, although theusualrate had formerly never exceeded one 
“ third or one-fourth of the produce. Mr. Cust says of the cultivators:— , 
“The least pressure, either of season or demand, would cause them to ; 
“abscond.” In1864, Mr. Ford, Commissioner of Multdén, wrote :—“ Culti- 
“ vation has spread during the past year, but with our scanty population 
“* * * J think that we are giving with one hand and taking with 
“the other* * * We are now weakening our villages and forcing , 
“them to become impoverished. Mr. Blyth mentions this fact very 


| 


-_ 
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“forcibly.” The manner in which the grant of Government waste Chapter III, D. 
lands has encouraged this tendency will be noticed under the land ae 


ee illage Com- 
revenue history of the district. | Bil reresban ond 
The greater portion of the cultivated land in this district is Tenures. 
occupied by tenants who pay in kind by wanddi or actual division of Rent, 


the crop. Kankit is not baa ; and even zabti crops are divided. 
The share of produce paid by the tenant varies in different parts of the 
district. It is larger on the Révithan on the Sutlej. In Montgomery 
it isas high as half in places; and in Dipdlpur it falls as low 
as one-seventh. The usual rates seem to be half, two-fifths, and © 
one-third, on saildba lands on the R&vi; and one-third, one-fourth, 
and one-fifth, on well irrigated lands. On the Sutlej the rates are 
one-third on canal saildba and bdrdnz lands, and one-fourth on well- 
irrigated lands in sazldba and canal villages. Purely well-villages 
pay one-fifth on well lands and one-third on any bdrdni cultivation 
they may have. But in a considerable number of villages on the 
upper 4nwah, where tenants join in cleaning out the chhérs, the 
canal lands pay only one-fourth of the produce. It is usual for 
tenants to demand and obtain advances of takdvt from proprietors 
desiring their services. The advance is recovered by taking an 
increased share of the produce. Thus in P&k Pattan, as arule, when 
tenants in well-village pay one-fourth of the produce, they get 
advances; when they do not, they pay one-fifth. Custom seemstohave a 
good deal to do with the rate of wanddi. Wells close together, owned, 
practically speaking, by the same persons, and similar in every respect, 
may be seen, of which one pays one-fourth and another one-fifth share. 
No explanation of this anomaly is given, except that it is the custom 
for one well to pay so much, and for the other to pay so much. 7 
Besides his share of the ripe produce, the owner is entitled toa certain —_ Green fodder, 
amount of green fodder each harvest. This varies from 10 marlas to 
one kandl each season, and is calculated to be worth Rs. 4 the kandl of 
wheat, and Rs. 2 the kandl of jowdr. On the other hand, the tenant 
is allowed to grow fodder for his well-cattle, and pays no rent for land 
so occupied. The amount is fixed for each well. Three ghomdos in 
the spring and two in the autumn are a fair average on the Sutlej ; but 
they are more stingy on the Ravi. The tenant is besides entitled to 
take all the tdéri and dry fodder he may grow. If he leaves the well 
before all this dry fodder has been used up, or if he sells it, he has to 

ive the owner of the well the same share of it as he does of the grain. 

he common way of dividing the crop is to separate off from the heap 
of cleaned grain as much as is considered sufficient to defray the Manner of dividing 
charges for which both proprietor and tenant are responsible. They the crops. 
then divide the remainder according to the rate agreed on. They 
make up rateably any deficiency there may be found in the heap set 
apart for common expenses ; and may divide rateably any excess that 
appears. Generally any such excess is small, and part is given to the 
sweeper, and the rest is distributed in charity. 

at these expenses are, and how they are defrayed, whether Expenses and 

from the common heap (dheri shdmildt), or from the tenants’ share, and sas 2 oe 
whether their amount is calculated on the common heap, or the owner's “fees. 
share or the tenant’s share, must be ascertained from the Settlement 
record of each village, as there is no fixed custom, though a general 
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similarity in this matter is found everywhere. A full detail of these 
expenses in two typical villages is given at page 131 et seg, of 
Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The cultivator has to pay the cost of 
reaping. Occasionally he has to pay the malba, mochi and barber, out 
of his -aare. Other charges are defrayed from the common heap. 
Malikina or malba is sometimes calculated on the owner’s share. 
Other expenses are calculated on the common heap—i. e, what 
the owner and tenant divide, exclusive of the heap set apart 
for expenses. In r few villages a charge is made on account of the road 
cess, school cess, and other extra cesses. When kamins get a day’s 
cotton-picking, the cultivator takes them with him at the end of the 
season, separately or together, and lets them pick as much as they can 
all de7 lone. An ass-load of unthreshed corn is given to the kumhar 
on account of water-pots s..: lied for domestic use. He is rarely 
paid for these. In some villages the mochi is paid according to the 
job, and is not kept as a kamin. Some of these village servants get 
other fees than those mentioned. Thus the mirasi (sept) gets a share 
of the thdna-patti, a charge made on the occasion of the marriage of 
the daughter of a non-proprietor, and paid by the conductor of the 
marriage procession. Again, when a plough is made, the carpenter 
gets one topa of grain for fixing the hal in the boot, and the black- 
smith gets the same fee for putting on the staple into which the share 
fits. These fees are called dhurdi and kunddi. At seed time these 
two kamins get one topa per plough on the river. So does the 
kumhar, if he carries the seed-grain. Further inland these three get 
two topas from cuch independent cultivator ; and the ndi and mochi get 
half that amount. This fee is known as diydi, hence the saying :— 


Katik biydi, Sdwan dhurdi. , 


- The chdhra generally gets the dead cattle, including the hides, 

These are the Sutle} customs. On the Ravi all the expenses are 
paid from the common heap, and calculated on it. It does not appear 
usual for the owner to take any khira or green fodder from his tenant. 
Except the kamins no one gets any zabtt. The mirdsi (sepi) is reckoned 
one of the kamins, but does not get any zabti. When the yield of 
cotton has fallen off much, the kamins get one day’s picking. First 
the tarkhan and kumhar, and after them the lohar and mochi. The 
cow-herd gets the milk of his herd every fifth day. The ox-herd, here 


. called chheru, gets for every third of a well four topas and one bundle 


each harvest. The bundle, generally called Lhari,is said to be as much 


- as can be tied up with the well-string called warhi. Thisis vague. A 


Malikana. 


bhari is a bundle of straw with the grain unthreshed, and may weigh 
about one man pakka. The mans and fractions of them mentioned 
above are topa mans of 1 ser 14 chittaks each. On the Sutlej, as 
bi at barant and sailaba lands, the equivalents for a well in 
calculating these expenses vary. Sometimes 100 mans of grain 
stand for a well, som.::imes eight yokes of bullocks, and sometimes 
12 acres of ripe cro-... 

hidlikane, .r the amount given to the proprietor by the tenant 
as a mark of proprietary right of the former, 1s generally one topa in 
the man, or one-sixteenth of the produce on the Ravi. On this 
account it is known as topa man. On the Sutlej it usually amounts 
to four {opas in the mani, or one-forty-eighth of the produce ; or two 
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topas in the man, calculated on the proprietor’s share; or it is 
sometimes one paropi in the man on the gross produce. Sometimes 
this mdlikdna is given by the proprietors to the person who takes the 
farm of the dharat. This, however, rarely occurs. The dharat is 
a tax levied on sales in the village; it generally amounts to 3 pies, 
or one pice in the rupee ad valovem, and is paid by the buyer. It 
was a legacy of theSikhrule. The dharwdi takes the farm generally. 
It is sold See | by the proprietors to the highest bidder. The 
proceeds are used as malba for common village expenses, such as 
feeding destitute travellers, travelling expenses of lambarddrs attend- 
ing court, &c. But within the last few years its levy has been abolished 
everywhere exceptin Hujré. At the Settlement of 1856 mdlikdna was 
frequently recorded as malba, sometimes as malba mdlikdna. In 
other words, the malba was the only mdlikdna paid. Malba used to 
be levied as such, either by a money bdchh or by a fixed charge on 
the produce. The latter was the more popular method. The 
accounts were kept by the dharwdi, and were subject to annual 
scrutiny in the former case, and half-yearly examination in the latter. 
The lambardérs had full control in this matter. 

There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenant is to grow. In 
some cases the owners of land have thought it worth while to record 
that, if tenants grow inferior crops, or let the crons dry up, they are to 
pay the same rent as the previous year. If the tenant provides the 
jora (horizontal and vertical cog-wheels) of a well, he pays nothing on 
account of the wood-work to the proprietor; but if the proprietor supplies 
them, he often charges rent for them. The usual charge is five-and-a- 
half Government mans per annum. Occasionally a tenant will repair a 
well. In this case he cannot be ejected till the proprietor repays 
him; and he is entitled to one-fifth of the proprietor’s share of the 
produce. : 
Day labourers (mazdurs) are very rarely employed, except at 
harvest. In the canal villages they may be entertained to «lean out 

the water-courses, but this work is generally done |.y contract. 
Labourers employed in weeding and-hoeing get two annas a day, and 
in places two annas and six pies. When ae water-courses they 
get three annas a day. Two annas are the usual daily pay for other 
work ; in the canal villages it is two-and-a-half annas. The wages 
paid for reaping are given below. These people are saia to form 
a class of themselves, and to have no other rieans cf sustenance. 
In 1879 their numbers were estimated at 3,500. Their condition is 
inferior to that of the poorer agriculturists. The wages of labour 
are shown in Table No. XXVIII; but the figures refer to the lat our 
market of towns rather than to that of villages. 

Farm servants, not daily labourers, but who are kept on fora 
period of time, are called kdma or ddhjogia, The wages of the 
former vary in different localities ; but he generally gets eight annas 
a month in cash and two pairs of shoes and a blanket in the year. 
In addition, he gets two meals a day ; or 12 maundsz of 36 seers each 
of grain, with two suits of clothes, consisting each «fa turban and 
two sheets. The ddhjogia gets no pay, but he shares in the produce. 

When the crops have been cut and dressed, and the preliminary 
deductions (which have just been mentioned) have been made, the 
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master and his man divide what remains. First the master deducts 
his mdlikdna, the seed-grain, and the value of the mahls of the well 
used up during the season. The remainder is then divided, so that 
the ddhjogia gets half the share he would have got had he been the 
owner of the yoke of bullocks he minded. The master pays for the 
seed of jowdr eaten by the bullocks. Sometimes the ddhjogia gets 
an advance from his master, for which he pays no interest, and which 
is recovered as may be arranged. The ddhjogia, or half-yokeman, is 
the more commonly found farm-servant. For each yoke one man is 
usually considered necessary. But five men are enough for six yokes. 
One man is required to drive the cattle at the well, and another to 
open and close the water channels leading into the beds) When 
these men have done their turn of work, they have to be relieved by 
two others. A fifth man is required to look after the bullocks not 
at work. The persons employed in turning on the water must be 
stout fellows; but the cattle-drivers may be boys or old men. The 
herd will usually be a well grown lad. 

Besides day labourers and farm servants, the agriculturist has 
other assistants, viz., the kamins of the village. These are the tarkhan 
or carpenter; the lohar, or blacksmith; the kumhdr or potter; the 
mocht or shoe-maker: the chi:hra, or sweeper; and the nat, or barber. | 
These men, however, do not assist directly in agriculturalo perations, 
but supply and repair the implements required, and look after the 
personal appearance of their constituents. They are called sepi as 
well as kKamin. They are paid certain dues in kind at each harvest, 
which are on the Sutle) as follows :— 


Nature of expense. Amount, 


Tarkhan (carpenter) ...! Grain. | Four mans per well per annum. 
os es - One topa aa heap each harvest, 
este One bundle per share 3 
Zabti, | Twenty subbs of tobacco per well. 


: ea: is One day’s cotton-pickimg. 
Wai (barber) | 99 | Is paid as carpenter. 
Kumhar (potter) o is Is paid as carpenter, and gets besides an ass- 
oad of unthreshed corn. 
Lohar (blacksmith) ...| Grain. | Two mans per well per annum. 
a re ’ One topa per heap each harvest. 
ss One bundle per s 


99 9 
Zabti, | Ten subbs of tobacco per weil. 
2: a Bs One day’s cotton-picking, 
Mochi (cobbler) ss - Is paid as the lohar. 

Chihra (sweeper) ...| Grain. | Fifteen mans per well in spring, including 
talwera. In autumn, according to produce, 
One bundle per share each harvest. 


On the Ravi the kamine are paid as follows :— 


Description | 
of charge. Spring. | Amount. 


Tarkhan ... | Per well twelve zais | Per well, half what he gets in the spring. 
and three bundles of | saildba lands, half pas and one bundle 
grain. In sailaba lands} plough. In both cases cotton worth one rupee. 

one pai of grain and 

one bundle per plough. 
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Description . 
of charge. Spring. _ Autumn. 
| Ndi ... | Per well six pdis and | Per well three pais and one bundle and a half 


three bundles of grain.| of grain. Per plough, in saildba lands, half 
In saildba lands, per | pai and one bundle of grain. 
plough, one pdi and 
one bundle of grain. 
Kumhar ... | As tarkhdn, at well... | As ¢arkhan at well. 
As ndi, in saildda lands. 

Lohdr... | Per well six pais and | Per well, half what he gets in spring. 
three bundles of grain. 
Per plough in saiaba 
lands, one pdt of grain. 

Mochi... | Per well, three to five | Per well, half what he gets in spring and one- 
mans and four buudles| half the grain remaining after division of 
of grain. In saildda | crop. In saildba lands, as kunhar. 

lands, as nai. 
Chiuhra ... :| As mochi As mochi,; besides he gets a blanket in Katik. 


| 

Further particulars regarding their dues have already been given 
in discussing rent and division of crops. 

The mirdsi (jakh) is an individual who sometimes does not appear 
at all. He is a symbol often and may be represented by any fitting 
object of charity. The mirdsi (sep) is the village bard and genealogist. 
He is sure to turn up at a marriage. The rasiilwdhi is a fee paid to 
the mulla or priest. He writes charms to keep off goblins ae cattle 
disease. Fukirs, brahmins, and the occupants of dharmsdlas, and 
attendants of shrines make themselves spiritually useful, and show 
moderate hospitality to travellers. The brakmin is besides the go- 
between in Hindu marnages. The dhurwdi weighs the grain and 
keeps the village accounts. The thai or muhassil is a man set to 
watch the grain after it has been cut and stacked. He has to see 
that none is removed before a lawful division has been made. The 
thaps derived his name from a wooden stamp with which he stamped 
bits of mud placed here and there on the stack to prevent its being 
tampered with. This stamp was called thappa. The khoji tracks 
stolen cattle, and has plenty to do. It must not be imagined that 
priests, fukirs, &c., reside in every village. These personages have 
villages as their constituents, but reside wherever they see fit. The 
kwumins supply and repair certain agricultural implements, and are 

aid separately for any extra work ey do. The importance of the 
arber, who arranges Muhammadan marriages, besides plying his 
razor, will be observed. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of persons 
holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But the 


figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no means 


the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the land is 
leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment 
of revenue only; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the 
revenue, making over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally 
the t consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject 
to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the 
like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at such 
time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are most 
commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition of or 
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in payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, 
shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they ao the duties of 
the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at 
religious schools, and the like. The fees paid at harvest to such 


. persons have been noticed above. 


The figures m the margin exhibit the existing number of these in 
——_——— the tahstls of thisdistrict. 
The village headmen 
succeed to their office 
by hereditary right, sub- 
ject to the approval of 
Deputy Commissioner, 
ach village having 
generally one, some large villages and a few small ones, have each three 
or four lambarddis. They all represent their clients in dealiag with the 
Government, and are responsible for the performance of their duties, 
such as the collection of the revenue, ing out the orders of 
Government, and reporting all deaths, and abscondings, &c., of 
médfiddre, and are bound to assist in the prevention sad detection 
of crime. There is a chief headman for each village. In small 
villages the only lambardd is the chief headman ; they receive all 
Government orders in the first instance; chief headmen are appointed 
by votes of the proprietary body, subject to the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Zailddrs are elected from their respective 
circles of zazls, due regard being had to their ability, right, caste 
of the appointing parties, &c. 
All these are remunerated by an extra cess, viz.— 
Chief headmen_ ...1 per cent. 
Lambardars waa0 e 
It is not deducted from the land revenue. These persons realize 
their fees themselves.. The fees on water-rates arc paid as follows— 
half from the revenue realized, and the other half is recovered by them 
direct from the rent-payers. 
The head-quarters of the zails, together with the prevailing 
tribes in each, are shown as follows -— 


on the land revenue. 


Tahsil. Sail. villages.| revenue. 
Rs. 
Shiraza.. dy 16 2,981 | Saiyad, Kureshi, Khagga, Mahtam, Wattu. 
Garh $e as 32 3,784 | Tha Purbana, ,» Kath Fat- 
tyana, Wasli, Arora, Wattu, 
Jatke. 
Dhaulri .. % 35 4,387 | Kathya, Salyad, Wahr, hola,. 
Kamalia .. : 85 9,008 | Wahniwal, Arera, K , Mammar, Bha- 
: guan Saiyad, Jakkhar, Khod Chisti, 
is ahu, Khokar. 
=| Chichawatni 106 7,272 | Kathya, Arora, Dareana, Kanjan, Bab, 
& Banpal, Warbhu, Biloch, Saiyad, San- 
na, 
6 Harrappa .. 63 9,144 | Kathya, Arora, Sanpil, Bhatti, Joota, 
a Khagga, Tula, Bhula, Khokar, Mammar, 
i ae Sehu, Hans, Kalya, Wattu, 
; k. 
Edalwala .. | 106 9,701 | Saiyad, Biloch, Kureshi, Bashera, Sagls, 
Arora, Purbera, Wasli, Tula, Saiyad, 
Shamor, Bodhla, Dhakku. 
Nur Shah.. 58 | 4,546 | Saiyad, Biloch, Khayga, Wattu, Sabu, | 
Arora. 
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Tehsil. Zui 2 Sica Farihsses wets Prevailing caste or tribe. 


: 


Ra. 
Akbar 86 | 2.620 | Moghal, Wattu, Jat, Sikh, Arora. 
Gugera 95 7,689 | Arora, Wattu, Kharal. 
Jandraka 38 7,705 arses Jandraka, Khatri, Khichi, Saiyad, 
urera. 
Satghara 83 4,879 | Joya, Khatri, Kharal, Lishari, Biloch. 
Chauchak .. 64 6,817 ves a Arora, Bharwana, Chishti, 
atti. 
Chendpir . 39 7,519 | Manes, Sarai, Bath, Chaddhar. 
Lundianwala 110 6,972 | Kharal, Manes, Khichi, Arora, Baddhe, 
Dulche, Awan. 
Salyadwala ae R4 6,114 | Satyad, Moghal, Khatri, Arora, 
Danahad. a 67 7,12t | Kharal, Ogahi, Sahi, Khichi Chere. 
3 a 68 6,819 | Kharal, Arora, Wattu. 
Dhuliana .. ee 46 IF,071 | Arora, Saiyad, Jat, Hindu, Mahtam, 
Wattu, Kambohs, Arora. 
Hujra us we 78 9,689 ee Arain, Kamboh, Saiyad, Khatri, 
rora 
Shahpur .. ase 4) 18,046 | Awan, Bhutta, Arain, Bedi, Sarai, Jat, 
Kamboh, Arora, 
Jethpur .. a 43 131,328 | Kamboh, Jat, Hindu, Khatri, Arors, 
Fakirudasi, hatti, Mahtam. 
Attari wits te 77 9,560 Wattu, Mahtam, Rathaur, Jat, Hindu, 
: Ju Bhularwan, Fakirudasi, Bodla. 
2 Basirpur .. dee 92 8,170 | Arain, Armenian, Jhuj, Saiyad, Arora, 
4 Khatri, Pathan, Chishti, Tahar. — 
5 Mathela Salamka 41 7,594 bea Mahtam, Mahar, Armenian, 
shti. 
Malhu Shekhuka.. 54 8,941 | Wattu, Faqirudasi, Arora, Kharal, Bodla, 
Chishti, Mahtam. 
Haveli ie me 87 10,762 | Arora, Biloch, Faqirudasi, Chishti, Khatri, 
shar Wattu, Pathan, Kamboh, Tahar, 
andit. 
Imli Moti .. wh $8] 0,600 | Kamboh, Khokhar, Arain, Bedi, Arora, 
Bodla, Faquirudasi, Khatri. 
Dipalpur Ae 1C7 12,634 | Khatri, Kamboh, Brahmin, Nunari, Arora,| 
Saiyad, Sarai, Wattu, Bodla. 
Bunga Hyat a 99 7,413 Wattu, Mohal, Pathan, Arora, Saiyad,/. 
odla, Bedi. 
Malleke Taroke .. 41 8,707 | Wattu, Mahtam, Bodla, Pathan, Bulloch, 
Dhudi, Brahmin. 
4 Pak Pattan a 47 5,635 Bilochs Dhudi, Chishti, Khatri, Bodla, 
rora, 
Malka Hans ee 76 4,750 | Hans, Arain, Arora, Kambob, Bedi, Bodla, 
f Biloch, Brahmin. i 
4 Killlana.. a 78 6,219 Arore, Salyad, Chishti, Dogra, Rath,| - 
Z agge 
“ Hota aA se 47 9,010 Pathan, Jove. Wate, Salyad, Chishti, 
na, ‘ 
Kabula_.... as 101 5,916 | Arora. Rath, pros Kambob, Joya. 
Behli Kalan sm 81 6,004 | Joya, Saiyua, Chiahti,. Arora. . 


At the Settlement of 1874 zailddrs ware appointed over clusters 
of villages. These office-holders are meant. to serve asa link between 
the Government officers and the lambarddrs. They were selected 
with reference to their personal fitness and the influence they possess 
among their clansmen. As far a3 could be managed, villages of the 
sane clan were included in the sam2 zail ; but of course this principle 
could not be carried out in its integrity. The zaildér is head 
lambarddr of one or more villages, and as such, receives his remunera- 
tion as lambardér with an additional 1 per cent. on the revenue of 
the village. As zailddx, he receives 1 per cent. on the revenue of his 
zail; and in the Dipdlpur and Pak Pattan tahetls, small portions of 


waste land have been exempted from revenue by Government and . 


. made over to the zadldérs. Similar grants were made in some cases 
in Gugerd and Montgomery; but as they were not made in a strictly 
correct manner, the zailddrs have occasionally not been able to get 
possession. The average number of estatcs in each zail is 59. Of 
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the zaildir, six are Kharrals and six Wattis; four are Aroras 
and three Khatrfs ; the Saiyads, Afghans, Joyd4s, and Kambohs have 


each two representatives ; and the Khaggas, Hans, Kathias, Baghelas, 


Sidls, Biloches, Manes, Ardins, Arars and Phularwdns one each. 


In all villages with more than one lambarddr, a head lambarddr 
is appointed. As head lambarddr, he gets 1 per cent. on the revenue 
of the village. The object of this appointment is to secure one 
lambarddr, who shall be responsible for carrying out official orders 
and thus put a stop to the hindrance caused by each lambarddr 
making excuses and throwing the burden on the shoulders of the 
cthers. The votes of the share holders are principally looked to iu 
making the selection of the head lambarddr. The number of lambar- 
dar in the district is 1,517, which gives about three lambarddrs 
to every four estates ; many men are lambarddrs in several estates. 
The average remuneration is uuder Rs. 6 per annum. 

There are 187 patwdrts in the district (10 Hindi Khwdn and 
127 Férsi Khwdn). The following table furnishes details :— 


Number of Patwaris. Average per circle of 


Name of Tahail. 


Average 
Total area | Cultivated annual Cae. 


Farsi Hindi 
in acres, | area (acres). 


Total. | Khwan. Khwan. 


Montgomery .. $8 88 

Gugera i 38 81 8 17 
Dipalpur aie 47 30 2 13 
Pak attan.. 24 é 


The pay here ‘entered is exclusive of the percentage on the 
Gbidna, which falls to the share of the patwdris. In Dipélpur the 
rate at which the patwdrds are paid is 5 per cent. on the jama; and 
that is the usual rate in the Ravi tahsils, In Pik Pattan the rates vary. 

The patwart, we are told, is the village servant. In this district 
he never was, and never will be, a village servant. He is, as 
Lieutenant Elphinstone says, “a new creation of our Government.” 
The dharwai, who still flourishes, was the village accountant ; the 
modern patwdr¢ corresponds rather to the Sikh mutsaddi. The 
dharwdv still keeps the village accounts and weighs the grain as he 
did of yore. He keeps ashop, and generally takes the contract for 
the collection of the dhuwrat. His papers are drawn up in Lande, not 
Gurmukhi. In former days he used to accompany the muteaddi and 
make a copy of the papers prepared on the field; and he assisted the 
lambarddér in collocting the revenue from the tenants, and waited on 
travellers. In 1863 it was proposed to employ the dharwdis as a 
subordinate patwdrt agency. It appeared then that in some 
villages there was no dharwdi, in some there were two. Sume 
dhurwdis actually collected the revenue and paiditin. The patwéris 
got all their information from the dharwdis. So books with 
columns were prescribed for the use of dharwdis. But the dharwdis 
did not use them, and the whole thing came to nothing. The dhamwdi 
is the village servant. The patwdrt is a Government servant. 
Village watchmen are paid at the rate of Rs.3 per mensem. Their 
beat includes often more than one village. ‘he amount due is 
béchhed every six months. 
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Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one form known 
as lekhd mukhi the mortgagor manages the cultivation. The 
mortgagee pays the revenue and takes the produce. Accounts are 
made up anoually and interest is charged. If the produce is in 


excess of the expenses, the surplus is credited to the mortgagor ; and | 


if less, he is debited with the deficiency. Sumetimes the mortgagee 
manages the estate. In the second form of mortgage, called vid) 
pandra, no accounts are kept. No interest is charged. The 
mortgagee holds the land till the mortgage-money is paid up. He 
is responsible for all loss, and takes all the profit that may accrue on 
the land. Both forms are common on the Sutlej; on the Ravi the 
lekh& mukhi form is the more frequent. | 
Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of land ; 
Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA_ show the operations of the 
Registration Department; and Table No. XX XIX the extent of civil 
litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly 
imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious; and any 
figures which we possess afford but little real indication of the 
economical position of the landholders of the district. Mr. Purser 
writes as follows on the subject of the indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes :— | 
‘The revenue and the seed are usually borrowed; and there are 
very few villages that are not seriously in debt. This is a matter of little 
importance so long as the kardr does not try to oust the proprietors and 
get the land into his own hands. But such a course is very rare in this 
district, because, except in tlie canal villages, a kardr makes a great deal 
more as creditor of the owner of the land than he would as owner himself. 
But the people are very bitter about the exactions of the Aardrs, and 
make unpleasant comparisons between now and the good old Sikh times. 


Then, if a man owed a kardr money, and they could not arrange matters,- 


the case went before the kdrddr. The kdididtr had the kardr’s books 
examined, and on being told how much principal and how much interest 
was. due, he would say: ‘strike off so much interest!” Then he would 
inquire how many cattle the debtor had. He would be told, so many. 
* And what are they worth?’ ‘ Ten rupees each head.’ ‘ Good! the hardr 
must take the cattle at Rs. 12 each in payment of his debt;’ and every 
body went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle ; but the creditor 
prefers chehra shahi rupees. A suit is the consequence, and the debtor 
has to pay the costs in addition to the claim. The creditor who before 
the suit had no desire to have the cattle, suddenly discovers that they are 
not without merit. He executes his decree, attaches the cattle worth Rs. 10 
each, and buys them himself for Rs. 5. There is a great deal of truth in 
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this account of matters; but the fact seems to be totally forgotten that - 


the kardrs did not rob the people then so much as they do now, simply 
because the Sikh kdrddr took very good care that the people should have 
nothing whereof to be robbed.” 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRI: 
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SECTION A—AGRIOULTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall is shown in 


oultureand Tabjes Nos. III and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 


Arboriculture. 


General statistics 
of agriculture. 


Agricultural 
calendar. 
The weather. 


of Government estates, Table No. XX gives the areas under the 
rincipal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of each. 
tatistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further 
statistics are given under their various headings in the subsequent 
paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and 
the employment of field labour, have already been noticed in 
Chapter III, Section C. 
The months of the ycar are known by the following names:— 
Chetr, middle of March to middle of April. 


Vis4kh _,, April Se May. 
Jeth es May ne June. 

Har - June se July, 
Sénwan ,, July Be August. 
Bhadron ,, August is September. 
Assit os September ,, October. 
Katik —,, October ne November. 
Maghar ,, November ,, December. 
Poh 5 December ,, January. 
Magh ,, January es February. 
Phagan ,, February ,, March. 


moon in Chetr. That day and the eight following days (naurita) 
are lucky days. 

CuHETR.— Rain. Two or three moderate showers are good, as 
the outturn is then better and the grain large, and there is less 
(langer of the diseases hunghi and tela. Wasse ’hugan te Chetr, an 
na mewe ghar, va mewe khetr. “Tf it rains in Phagan and Chetr, 
neither the house nor the field will contain the grain.” Wind.—The 
wind should always be moderate. If strong, the grain is light 


* and the tae dries up, and if the crop has been watered, the plants 


shake about, and the roots become exposed. The wind should be 
from the east to bring up rain. After rain, from the west to ripen 
the crops. Sunshine and heat should be moderate. 

VisaKH.—Rain is most injurious. It injures the grain and 
rots the straw. Wind—Should be hot and of average strength, 
coming from the west. This dries the grain and straw, and facilitates 
threshing and winnowing; sunshine and heat should be strong. In 
this month the spring harvest ripens and is cut. 

JETH.—In this month the harvest operations are completed and 
the crops housed. Weather should be as in Visdkh. The hotter 
the wind and sen the better. 
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Har.—Up to the middle of Har the weather should be as in Jeth, 
for some crops may still be in the fields) After the middle, there 
should be heavy and repeated showers. These are favourable for 
i Sb the land for next harvest, and for the production of grass. 

he rains commence in this month. The wind should be from the 
east, the rainy quarter. Strong sunshine and heat are bad, as crops 
artificially irrigated are injured by the water getting heated. 

SANWAN.—Weather should be as in the latter half of Har. 

BuapDron.—In this month the crops commence to flower ; ratn 
is much wanted. Thewind should be sometimes from the east to 
bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist the maturing of 
the crops. The sunshine and heat ought to be moderate. 

Assu.—Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but a few 
light showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit to the 
rabi harvest and injure the kharif crops little. Wind as before up to 
the middle of the month, then west. Sunshine and heat should be 
moderate. The month is thus described :— 

Assu méh nirdle ; 
Dihén, dhipdn ; ratin pdle. 

“ Assi dewy month, sunshine by day, chills at night.” 

KatTik.—There should be no vain, as rain stops the rabi_ sowing 
and spvils the ripe autumn crops. However, it never does rain in 
Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not strong, as other- 
wise irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. Jfeat and sunshin 
should be moderate. 

MaaGHarR.—The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts at night 
retard the growth of the crops. 

Pou.—It should rain in Poh, according to the saying— 
Wase Pohtn mahin, 
| Kaun dkhe meri jami nithin? 

“ Tf it rains in Poh and Magh, who will say my (crop) has not come 
up?” The less wind the better, as the weather is cold, and cattle 
suffer from the wind, especially from the north and west winds. 

Macu.—There should be rain in this month. Gentle westerly 
breezes are good for the crops, as they bring them on and keep off 
’ kunghi and tela. The north wind is injurious, as it is cold and dries 
up the crops. The east wind, too, is hurtful, according to some, but 
not so according to others. 3 

PuHaGan.—The weather in this month should be of the same 
kind as in Chetr. This is the end of the cold weather. 

Pdlé gayé singdlidn charhde Phagan Mah, 
Turidn bhijhulidn sattidn charhde Phagan Mah: 

“The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commencement 
of Phagan ; horses, too, cast off their coverings at the commencement 
of Phagan.” 

The winds are the north-wind or pahir ; the east-wind or pdra; 
the south-wind or dakkhan ; and the west-wind, called dhawi by the 
people, because it keeps off rain and so floors or knocks down (dhaona), 
the farmer, But mahdjane call it soni or the golden, according to 
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village etymology, but the word may come from suna empty, or sona 
to sleep. The effect of the winds is thus expressed :— 


Dakkhan mele, pura wasawe ; 
Dhawi wusdedn nun wanjawe. 

“The south-wind collects (the clouds), the east-wind causes them 
to rain, the west wind disperses them when raining.” One may have 
too much of the east-wind though; for “if the east-wind always were 
to blow, that were also exceedingly bad:” Mit ghule ptiru, oh bhi bure 
Se bura,*” 

The winter rains are so important that one is tempted to put 
them on an equality with the ordinary summer rains. When the 
winter rains are good, the rabi crops flourish, and the maximum 
outturn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent in irrigation. 
But the summer rains besides greatly aiding the preparation of the 
land for the rabi sowings, produce abundant grass, and on this account 
should be held the more important of the two. Tables Nos. ITI, IITA, 
IIIB, show the rainfall of the district. It will be observed how much 


more rain the two tahsils bordering on Multan get than those bordering 


on Lahore. 
A statement of the operations of ploughing, sowing, and reaping 


for each month of the year is given below for convenience of reference. 
When ploughing immediately precedes sowinz, no special mention is 
made of it :-— 


Crops fur which eS 
Month. ploughing Crops sown. Crops cut. 
takes place. 
Chetr (middle of ae as ; Zira, barley, gram, chural 
March to middle | masar, sarhon, poppy und 
of April). sounf during the latter half. 


Vegetables, turnips (for 
‘ seed), and methra, 


Visckk (middle of 
April to middle of 
May). 


Charri, cotton, sankukra, 
melons, rawan, and rice (in 
beds). 


Zira, wheat, rawan, pou 
gram (at beginning, if late). 


Cotton, sankukra, rice (broad- [Gourds and ratean. In second 
cast), rawan. In latter half | half, china and tobacco. 
sanni, - : 


Jeth (middle of May 
to middle of June. 


Rawan, tobacco, and china; 
In first-half, charriand gourds. 


Rice broadcast, sanni, jowar 
bajra, aclei, kangni; pepper 
in transplanted at the begin- 
ning of the month. 


Har (middle of June 
to middle of July). 


Rice broadcast and trans- 
planted, jowar, bajra, til, moth, 
makki. In second-half mung. 


Sarnn (middle of} Wheat, barley, 
July to middle of | and sarhon. 
August). 


In first-half, makki, mah, and 
china, In second-half, 
gram turnips, earhon and 
vegetables. 


Ravan ; in second-half 
kanyani. 


Bhadron (middle of |} Asin Sawan 
August te middle 
of September). 


* One more distich, partly bearing on the weather, may be quoted on account of its remarkable 
resemblance to a ‘‘ versifed proverb” given on page 115 of the Hoshangnbad Settlement Report. It 


Titar kambhi badli, rand malot khde: 
Oh wasse, oh ahar kare; bachan na khali jie. 
‘** If the cloud is Jike partridge feathers and if a widow eat cresm, the former will rain, the latter 
will marry ; this saying not prove empty.” There are several versions of this proverb. 


’ runs thus :— 
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bie Crone oe hich tino ‘: come 
Mon ploughing Crope sown. ps cu omar 
faices ince: Agriculture and 
Arboriculture, 
Assu (middle of Sep- BP Vegetables, gram, charal,|In first-half kangant, cot- Monthly statement 
terer to middle masar, turnips, sarhon. In| ton, makki, ravanand san-| of agricultural work, 
of October). ooo neal poppy and bar-| kukra ; rice in second-half. 
ey. 
Katik (middle of Oc- Tobacco Poppy and methra in first | Rice in first-half; cotton, 
tober to middle half. Also tobaccoin beds.| o«ajra, makki, pepper, ean- 
of November). Wheat, barley, masar charal, | ‘kutra, and = sanni. In 
sira, and vegetables, second-half jowar, moth, mah, 
‘ mung, til, and sugarcane. 
Pee aE ea ee ee Cae ae SaaS pereetaeens 
Maghar (middle of Tobacco Barley in firat-half. Wheat |In first-half jowar, moth, 
November to mid- and sira. mah, mung, and til, Cot- 
dle of December). ton, sugarcane, pepper and 
sanni during whole month ; 
china and tops of turnips in 
half. 
Poh (middie of Da- | Tobacco, cotton Zira. In first-half cotton and china. 
cember to middle | vegetables and Sugarcane, pepper, and to 
of January). sugarcane if it of turnips the whole mon 
rains, 
Magh (middle of Asin Poh is Turnips (roots). 
January to mid- 
dle of February). 
Sugarcane, pepper in beds : 
Beaten (ouddle: By xe melons, ‘vegetables, china, Turnips in first-half, 
dle of March). tobe shad 
The soils of the district are, as usual in the plains, of three kinds : Boils, 


clay, loam, and sand. By loam is meant a mixture of clay and 
sand. The common name for clay soil is stkand, or pakki in 
the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugerd tahsil, A sandy soil is known 
as retii, and a loamy soil as gusra. In the purest sikand, 
however, there is always some slight admixture of sand, and no 
retlt is cultivated that does not contain some little clay. The 
quantity of clay or sand respectively is so small though that it need 
hardly be considered. Sikand is the Hindustani dakar. Gasra is 
rausit, and retlt is bhur. If well cultivated, stkand is the best soil, 
and will give the largest outturn ; but with the system of cultivation 
now in vogue among tlie people, gasra must be held to rank first, 
Stkand is the only soil in which rice is grown, chiefly it would seem Bikand, 
because it is the only soil which, when thoroughly saturated, will 
support the bullocks ploughing itup. Seed does not germinate in it as 
well as in gasra, and so a larger quantity of seed-grain, about 25 per 
cent. more, is required. It takes more irrigation too than gaera ; but, 
on the other hand, an equal area of sikand can be irrigated in two 
thirds the time rajuined for gasra. There is usually a sandy subs 
stratum to both kinds of soil ; but it is much nearer the surface when 
sikand is the upper crust than when gasva is. This substratum ig 
said to act as a sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, and 
‘its being nearer the surface in sikand soils is one cause why more 
water is required. Another cause is the greater evaporation that 
takes place owing to the non-absorbent qualities of sikand. Two 
waterings of sikand are stated to be required where one wating 
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of gasra would be sufficient. Sikand is of a blackish colour, it 
splits into fissures when drying after irrigation, and is very hard, 
as a walk across a rice-field will prove. The test of sikand, if one is 
in any doubt, is to throw a lump into the air. If on reaching the 
ground it splits into little pieces, the soil is sikand; if it pulverizes 
completely it is gasra. On the Ravi, sikand is found chiefly alon 

the Deg nalla and in the neighbourhood of the river. On the Sutle 
it occurs principally on the Khdnwéh canal and near the river itself. 
It is less frequent towards the Multén border on both rivers. One 


~ would think 1¢ an alluvial deposit, if one knew how to account for 


the soils on the Sohdg canal being almost entirely gasra. This latter 
soil is soft, and of a soft brown colour when irrigated. It is excellent — 
soil for all crops, except rice ; and is much liked by the people on 
account of the little iabout and irrigation it requires to proditss a 
good outturn. Ifit has not been sufficiently slonghed or if there 
is any admixture of kallar, it will crack too after irrigation, but not 
to the same extent as stand. The bulk of the soil is gasra in 
Montgomery. etli is most common on the upper Ravi sad on the 
banks of the Sutlej. It is bad poor soil, and the outturn on it is 
inferior unless the land has been manured. Khip, buru, and resham 
flourish in this soil, though found in light gasra too. In Gugeré this 
soil is also called fault, which simply means light. Karkani is 
a class of soil very rare in the northern tahsils. It is common in 
Dip4lpur, in the tracts irrigated by the Kh4nw4h and Sohdg canals, 
aaa slong the upper part of the Sutlej. In P&k Pattan it is chiefly 
met with along the lower course of the river. It is a fair soil when 
well irrigated, but contains kallar and is not liked. It seems an 
inferior sikand. A slimy crust is said to form on karkani after irri- 
tion. 

er Two other kinds of soils are recognized in Gugerf—muaira and 
roht. The former seems to be a good class of gasra, and the latter a 
sort of sikand. But these terms are seldom used by the people. 

The total cultivated area of the district is 364,591 acres accordin 
to the returns of last Settlement. Of these, 16,158 are cans 
Excluding the manured area, there remain $48,433 acres, of which 
134,982, or 38°7 per cent., are stkand, pakki, and rohit; 169,958, or 
48°8 per cent., gasra and maira ; 12,387, or 3°5 per cent., karkant ; 
and 31,106, or 9 per cent., are retli or hauli. The sikand area is 
probably exaggerated. Asa rule, the soil of the district is of good 
quality, and the people rarely complain about it. They do say it has 

ot old in many places, and no longer produces the crops it used. 

his is not unlikely, but there is no reason to believe that any serious 
deterioration has taken place. According to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tremenheere (Select niet of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the 
Punjab, 1862, page 57) the soil of the Bari Dodb shows a marked 
deficiency of soluble and carbonaceous matter. Kallar shor has 
been noticed at age 16. In this district, well-developed kallar is 
found mostly in slightly elevated pieces of land when the lowlands 
adjoining them have been inundated. Canal water causes kaller in 
land contiguous to that it irrigates, but destroys it in land which it 
floods. There is, comparatively speaking, very little bad kullar ; but 
there is a great deal of kallar more or (ia injurious to vegetation. 
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The Ganji bér presents long stretches of saline soil ; and along the ChapterIV, A. 
rivers, especially where the floods have failed, kallar is common. agrioultu 

When it i noted! wheat can be grown with fair success. Other penance: 
crops do not do so well. The seed is sown in such soils witha drill ayy shor, 
and not broadcast, as is usual in good land. Soil impregnated with 

kallar is highly non-absorbent. Up to the present the canals have 

done very little damage, as regards producing it. Some wells have | 

been abandoned on account of kallar, caused by the Khdénwdh 

appearing. 

The water required for agricultural operations is for the most Irrigation. 

part obtained by artificial means ; from inundation canals or smaller 
water-cuts from the rivers, either by overflow or lift; from wells and 
from jhalldrs on the banks of the rivers, or on budhs. The Khaénwéh, 
upper and lower Sohdg, and the Nikki canals have been noticed in the 
first chapter of this volume, together with the more important minor 
cuts from the Sutlej and the Raévi; and some account has also been 
given of the inlets or budhs. The dates at which the inundation  m, inundation 
canals commence and cease flowing are uncertain, dependin ar canals, 
on the rise and fall of the rivers, and partly on the direction in whic 
the main stream runs. From the snide of May to the middle of 
September may be taken as the normal time the canals flow. Some- 
times the Khaénwéh does not commence to run till June; and it has 
been known to run all the year round. <A short time ago it ran till 
December, when it had to ‘i dammed up for silt clearance. Irriga- 
tion on the lower Sohdg is largely by the Persian-wheel or jhalldr. 
But in years of heavy flood as much as half the whole irrigation can 
be watered by flow. The system on which the Government canals are 
administered, and the arrangements for their clearance, are described 
in Chapter V. The table shown on the next two pages gives the 
duration of supply in the Kh4nwéh and upper and lower Sohég canals 
for 22 years ending with 1883-84. 

The inundation canals are doubtless uncertain. Sometimes _ Value of the 
they fail just in time to ruin the harvest; but forall that they are ‘mundation canals, 
most essential to the prosperity of the country irrigated by them. 

They have considerably raised the water level in the wells, among 
. other benefits. Without them the Dipdlpur tahsil would be as 
dreary a waste as the western portion of Pik Pattan. Canal-water Canal and well-water 
1s, according to popular report, better than well-water for all crops mn 
except onions, melons, and tobacco. But it is held to be good for 
cotton and other plants that flower conspicuously, to water them 
with well-water just before they flower, as canal-water is too hot. 
But very few care to do what is good for cotton, if they can help 
themselves. | 
_ The greater portion of the cultivated land of the district ts , Wells, general. 
watered from wells, of which there were 7,195 in the district in 1879. “"y st eg Shas 
The use of the léo and chavsa is not known. Water is raised seeds 
by the Persian-wheel. Wells are lined with brick-work, in which 
case they are called pakka; or they have no such lining, and are 
known as kacha. The depth of the well to the water varies from 
a few feet in the kunds and donas along the rivers to about 
60 feet in the Ganji bér and the Sandal bér. The cost of a well and — 
the area it can irrigate annually depend very much on the depth to 
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—_— KHANWAH CANAL. 
Agriculture and ; 
Arboriculture. Giuuecons CoMMENCED 
Inundation canals. RUNNING. CEASED RUNNING. RUNNING. 


[Depts of 
water at 


a 
Ss 
1862-63... | 1st April ... | 1°8 | 1-4 21 
1863-64... 20th ,, ...)1'4| 1:4 3:1 
1864-65... 15th ,, ... | 2'0| 2°0 10 
1865-66... fist Mar. 65 | 4°0 | 4°0 49 
1966-67... i0th April... | 1-0 | 10 0-7 
1867-68... ist  ,, ... | Not re- 2°8 
1868-69... 20th May ... 5 ee 16 
1869-70... [15th April...|3°9/3°9]  ... 3:9 
1970-71... fulth ,, ...f 12/12]... 8-5 
1871-72... 20th May...}0°9/0°9) ... 06 
1872-73... 119th April... | 1:0 | 10 2'0 | 
1873-74... 118th ,, ...|09| 0-9 13 
1874-75... 1th ,, ...]2°2|22] Beta 3°6 
1875-76... 118th ,, ...]23(231  ,, 15{ 
1876-77... |22nd ,, ...J09/091 ,, ; 16 
1877-78... 7th Feb. 77 |32|32—  ,, nee (ee 2'5 | 25 
1878-79... 19th Mar.’78]1:0| 10} Raja- 410° 3°5 | 3°5 
7 wala. 
1879-80... 1th April...]0°4/0°49 ,, om been oe 2°3 | 2'3 
1880-81... 10th ,, ...[08/001 ,, a ee 2-9 | 2-9 
1881-82... [14th ,, ..., 11/11] Betu 16/16 
1882-83... [16th June... | 4°7 | 4:7 ‘3 61 2°5 | 2°5 
1888-84... 2nd May ...{1°6/1°6] Betu [6th anh 1°4) 1°4 
-| ~ | Lakhu 
wAli. 


Notg.—The KhanwdA Canal ran continuously from the 15th April 1869 to the 14th 
The Upper Sohag Canal ran continuously from the llth April 1881 to the 
was opened on the 23rd April 1882 and continued to run up to the 12th 
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SOHAG CANAL. LOWER SOHAG CANAL. 


CEASED RUNNING ComMENCED RUN- 


supply- 
head 
used. 


- [28th Oct. 
. [21st Sept. 


- [22nd ,, 
.| 30th ,, 
-[4th ,, 
- | 15th Oct. 
h Sept. 
10th Oct. 


19th Oct. 
-{10th ,, 
.712th ,, 
4th Nov. 


December 1869 when it had to be closed off for silt clearance. 
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Inundation canals.. 


3lat January 1882, when it had to be closed off for silt clearance ; again this caval 


February 1883, when it was closed off for silt clearance, 
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ChapterIV, A. the water. : The iis pate ae asad oa gi ae much on the 
aac: nature of the soil, the character of the season, the quality of the cattle 
gy ibe fas a employed, and the industry of the cultivators, that it is ee possible 
to say the area irrigated is so much, neither more nor less. Mr. Purser 
found the average area irrigated in the spring was just 34 acres per 
yoke, in fair average soil, with water 25 feet from the surface. this 
would give about 25 acres as the area Sasi from a well per annum. 
Including chéhi-nahri and chéhi-saildba land, no doubt more than 
30 acres might be irrigated from a well. The cost of constructing a 
single-wheeled pakka well varies from Rs. 250 to Rs. 550. The depth 
of water, the cost of a well, and the area irrigable by it, are shown 
for different parts of the district in maps attached to Mr. Purser’s 
- Settlement Report. In sinking a well, a hole rather larger than the 
| roposed brick cylinder is dug down to the sand. This is called pdr. 
Construction hen a circular frame is laid down in the pdr, and the cylinder of 
of wells, brick and mud, or in rare cases of brick ee lime, is built onit. When 
this has got a few feet above the surface, the sand and earth inside 
and under the chak are dug out, and hoisted up and thrown aside. 
As the cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. The excavation, after 
laying down the chak till the water is reached, is called tor. It is 
made by a class of men called tobas or thobas. The toba is armed 
with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exaggerated kahit or kasst. 
This he strikes into the sand or earth, and when it has got a good 
grip it is pulled up with its load by those above. When the water 
is reached the excavation is called tobdi. On the water becoming 
deep the toba has to dive. The work is very hard, and he is fed in 
the most ater tae way. As soon as the cylinder has been sunk 
deep enough, the parapet is completed and the wood-work put in its 
lace. There is no fixed depth to which a cylinder should be sunk 
elow the water level. Ifthe chak rests on firm soil, a smaller depth 
_ will suffice than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled 
well the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten to twelve 
feet, and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches to two 
feet. Sometimes in sinking a well, hard seek clay occasionally 
mixed with kankar, called jillAdn, is met with. If there is much of 
this, it is found impossible to sink the large cylinder or kothi, and a 
smaller one has to be sunk inside it. Similar smaller cylinders are 
sunk, when the water level in a well has fallen, or the bottom has 
Cost of sinking given way. They are known as bachcha. The cost of sinking a well 
a well, which was 40 feet deep and one mile from the brick-kiln is given in 
t detail by Mr. Purser at page 91 of his Report. It amounted to 
300-7-6. The account begins with an item of Re 1-4 for gur, for 
good luck, and ends with Rs. 2 given in charity. <A toba will be fed 
in this way: flour, one ser four chittdks; ddl, two chittdks; ghi, two 
chittdks ; sugar, three chittdks; and tobacco, two chittdks. The 
labourers get some parched gram in the afternoon to encourage them. 
Double-wheeled Wells are built sometimes large enough to allow of two Persian- 
wells or wins, | wheels working at the same time. Such a well is called wdn. Ita 
cylinder has an interior diameter of about 15 feet. It costs about 
one quarter, or as much as one-third more than a single well of the 
same depth. When water is near the surface, and the supply is good, 

such double wells are common. But where the water-level is deep 


Area irrigable from 
@ well in a year. 
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tenants dislike working at wans; for the men working one wheel may 
be put to much inconvenience by those at the second wheel driving 
on their bullocks at an extraordinary pace, and so reducing the water- 
level below the limit reached by the buckets of the first wheel. In 
this district wells have no springs. They are filled by percolation. 
In some wells the water level is never much raduead==the water 18 
then said to be pakka-pdni. In some the water-level is reduced by 
ordinary working of the well; the water in this case is called ubkas. 
If a well is not subject to much influx of sand, it is cleaned out once in 
10 or 12 years, but otherwise in five or six. The cost is only acouple 
of rupees. As long as the water is shallow, the cultivator does the 
clearance himself; when it becomes deep, tobas are employed. Kacha 
wells are not common. They are found only near the rivers. Some- 
times they last very well—four or five years ; but two years would be a 
high average. They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any 
moment; and sometimes do, just when they are wanted to mature the 
crops. From the bottom to a few feet above the water they are lined 
with a cylinder made of wood, or branches of pilchi or kdna. They cost 
about Rs. 20, of which a little more than half is the cost of excava- 
tion. Such wells are the only ones found in tracts subject to serious 
inundation, as it matters little whether they are knocked in or not. 
The irrigating capacity of a kacha well is but little inferior to that 
of a pakka well. 

The wood-work of a well is called harat. This is the ordinary 
Persian-wheel. It consists of many pe the names of which are 
given in great detail by Mr. Purser. The size of the wheel depends 
upon the depth of the well. The larger it is, the easier work for the 
bullocks. The jora or horizontal and vertical wheels are made of 
kikar, but on the R&vi ukhdn is sometimes used. <A jora of ukhan 
costs Rs. 20; of kikar, about Rs. 30. The mdhal or rope frame to 
which the buckets are fastened is made of manj. Ropes made of dab 

are sometimes used, but they last only a month. On an average 
ve mdhals are required in a year, and cost about Rs. 2each. In books 
wells the mahal is subjected to rougher treatment than in a pakka 
well; and so seven or eight mdhals are used up ina year. The size 
of the water- be dapents on the depth of the well—the deeper the 
well the ariallee the pots. Where wells are deep, there will be 11 
or 12 to the hath of depth; where shallow, 9 to 10. The usual 
number is 10 or 11. , 

A jhalldr is merely the Persian-wheel of a common well trans- 
ferred to the bank of a canal, the margin of a hil, or the high bank 
ofa river. A small pool is excavated immediately below the jhalldr 
to collect the water, and afford the wheels a sufficient surface to work 
upon. As almost the whole expense consists in the wood-work, 
ghallars are constructed in great numbers, and abandoned again 
without materially affecting the prosperity of the zaminddrs. On the 
banks of the Deg river, which are high and narrow, they are in 
universal use. They are also frequently met with in favourable 
situations on the R&éviand Sutlej, but the cultivation depending 
on them in these situations is very precarious. They are very 
generally employed on the Khdnwahb canal, but they can only ba 
used there for kharif crops, as the canal contains no water from 
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October to April. In the case of an ordinary jhalldr, the water is 
much nearer the surface than in an average well, and so the jhallér 
will irrigate much more than the well; at least half as much more. 

A kdmil, or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two 
bullocks each. In some cases there are as many as eight yokes, but 
the average is under six. If the well is fully yoked, there are, as a 
rule, more than one set of cultivators. In this case they take turns 
at irrigating. These turns are called wdns or bdris. The length of 


each bdri depends on the number of yokes and the aridity of the soil. 


The more yokes the longer each bari, the drier the soil the shorter 
each turn. The length of the ddr is generally six hours in Mont- 
gomery, 12 Loursin Pak Pattan and Gugerd, and 24 hours in Dipélpur. 

f there are eight yokes at a well, each will work one pahar or three 
hours ; if there are six, three will work during the day, the others during 
the night. If there are four yokes, each works one pahar and a quarter ; 
and when the fourth yoke has done its work, the first begins again. Four 
yokes can keep the well going day and night. Less than four cannot. 
A well with six yokes will irrigate about 5 kandils, or §ths of an acre of 
fair gasra land in 24 hours, when the water is 25 feet from the 
surface. The deeper the water and the more soeh the soil, the less 
the area irrigable. About one acre of sikand could be irrigated by 
the same well in the sametime. During the hot months, irrigation is 
carried on only during the night. In the cold weather each well is a 


- small village in itself. The cultivators with their families, cattle and 


Baildba. 


goats, reside at it. Sheds are put up for the cattle, and feeding 
troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular stacks made of cotton- 
stalks (called palla) ; the oratory or tharha is put in order and strewed 
with straw ; and every one settles down to five months’ hard work. 
And, standing out ina slushy field in one’s bare legs, a couple of 
hours before sunrise on a January morning, with the thermometer 
marking 10 degrees of frost, opening and closing the water-courses 
leading into the little beds into which the fields are divided, is not 
the work those people would choose for themselves who are fond of 
calling the natives lazy. : 
The overflow of the rivers is called sail¢b. The flooded land is 
saildba land. The area flooded varies greatly. Since the Settlement 
of 1856 a permanent decrease has taken place in the area inundated. 
Then it was 156,585 acres ; the measurements of the Settlement of 
1874 showed only 82,412 acres. The cause of this decrease is not 
eleur. ‘lhere may be less water in the river than there used to be; 
and there certainly had been a series of dry years. The Sutlej has 
set towards the west, covering what was once cultivated land with 
sand ; but this has occurred in very few places. Something is due to 
the silting up of nallas like the Bakhflwah and Ding. Changes in 
the course of the rivers are probably as much the cause 4s anything. 
In 1852 the R&vi changed its course, going to the west; and a 
serious decrease in the sazldb took place in consequence in Guger&; In 
1853 the Sutlej carried away a projection of stiff clay soil on the 
Bahawalpur side of the stream which had acted as a sort of dam, and 
the result was an immediate diminution in the sailiba lands of Pak 
Pattan. And other similar changes may have occurred. Whatever 
the cause may be, the result has been most disastrous. In many 
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instances the abandonment of the greater portion of the well-lands Chapter IV, A. 


in the eailiba regions has followed on the failure of the saudb. If 
there is one thing a Jat likes nearly as much as his buffaloes, it is a 


Agriculture and 


Arboriculture. 


fine fat piece of saildba cultivation. ‘The flood saturates the land and Rosurt of the failure 


leaves a deposit of rich mud. When the river goes down and the 
sowing season comes, he ploughs up the land and puts in the seed, and 
then can rest himself till the crop is ripe. If the saturation has not 
_ been thorough and the winter rains are not good, the outturn will be 

poor ; and it may be needful to work the well (if one happens to be 
near by) to bring the crop to maturity. The principal saidba crop is 
wheat. Very few kharif crops are, from the nature of things, grown 
on saildba land. Sometimes the land remaine under water so long 
that it cannot be cultivated in time for the next spring harvest. This 
occurs only in very lowlying spots. The floods of the Ravi are more 
beneficial than those of the Sutlej. In some instances land is found 
along the rivers sufficiently moistened by absorption, though not 
flooded, “ to produce crops without any further watering.” This 
absorption or percolation is called ugaj. It is ugaj that causes 
kallar. 

There is, properly speaking, no ddrdni or rain cultivation. Ina 
few villages on the Lahore border there may be a little in good 
seasons. But there are numerous depressions in the ground into 
which the drainage water of the neighbouring high-lands pours, and 


of sailiba. 
Saildba cultivation. 


Ugaj. 


Bardné cultivation: 


in these depressions crops are grown without further irrigation. The . 


area thus cultivated, and the quality of the produce, vary with the 
season. In autumn til and moth are usually sown; in spring, wheat 
and gram. The total rain cultivation within village limits was found 
in 1874 to be only 24,898 acres, or 6} per cent. of the cultivated area. 
But though the rain cultivation may be scanty and of no great value, 
it 18 an entire mistake to say that “drought, which, in regions that 
depend much on rain, forms the chief cause of distress, is not likely to 
affect materially the resources of this district.” There are few 
districts in which drought is more mischievous. Cattle die of starvation ; 
the survivors give scarcely any milk, or are unable to do any hard 
work.  Dhagge turde ndhin—the bullocks cannot ee along—is 
the complaint of every cultivator. The result is that the cultivated 
"area is about half what it isin a good year. Then the white-ants 
commit serious ravage when there 1s no rain; and the yield of the 
crops 1s poor. Besides, the unfortunate agriculturist, instead of 

owing food for himself, has to grow an extra quantity of fodder for 

is cattle, and support himself and family on what he can borrow or 
steal, Again, cultivation is so expensive and requires such large 
means that, if once beaten down, the cultivating classes find it much 
harder to recover themselves than in purely bérdni districts. 


Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and plough 
in each tahsél of the district as returned in 1878-79. The agricultural 
implements in use in the district are very fully described, and their 

rices stated at pages 95 to 98 of Mr. ‘Purser Settlement Report. 
They present few peculiarities; and it does not seem necessary to 
describe them here. The names of the principal implements which 
are constantly used in the following pages will be found in the glossary 
given as an Appendix to the Settlement Report. - 
| 13 
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If possible in ploughing, several ploughs are brought together in 
the same field, as bullocks work better in company. The furrows are 
straight. It is quite an unknown thing to plough in curves. The 
ploughman should make his furrows as long as possible, according to 


the saying :— 
Lamt usri hdliydn, chhote ldéwt hdr. 

“Long tacks for ploughmen, short for reapers.” A plough 
will break up 4 kandls of sikand or 5 kandls of gasrain aday. On 
the 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 24th of each month, the ground is 
supposed to be sleeping, and it is not considered lucky to commence 
any Recetas operations on these days ; but, once begun on another 
day, there is no objection to going on, whether the ground is aslee 
or not. Sunday, Monday, and Thursday are the best days on which 
to commence sowing. Most crops are sown at once in the field in: 
which they are to grow. They are sown either broadcast or with the 
drill. In unirrigated lands, such as satldba and bdrdni lands, and 


‘where there is much kallar, the drill is used. In kallar soil, the 


object is to get the seed below the mass of the kallar, which 
is found usually at the surface; in saildba and bérdéni lands the 
object is to get the seed into a stratum that will not soon dry up, and 
to shield it from the influence of the weather, which would often prove 
fatal to it in unharrowed and unrolled fields. Some crops are, how- 
ever, always sown broadcast. When the seed is very small, like that 
of poppy and Zil, it is mixed with earth before being sown, as other- 
wise it would be difficult to distribute it maven otton seeds are 
smeared with cow-dung to keep them from sticking together. Some 
crops are grown from seedlings ( pe ) raised in nurseries: such are 
tobacco and pepper, and rice on the Deg. Sugarcane is grown from 
cuttings. In broadcast sowing the seed is held in one end ofa sheet 
coming over the left shoulder ; the other end, after ae under 
the right shoulder, is tucked in under the end on the left shoulder. 
Seed 1s not changed, and is said not to deteriorate. A drill will sow 
nearly one acre in the day. | 

Except in the canal villages, seed-grain is almost invariably 
borrowed from the kardrs. They give the grain at the market rate of 
the day, or a little under it, and when the harvest is completed, they 
are repaid with interest in kind, at the market rate of the day, or 
somewhat over it. A kardr Set say, 8 topas of grain and debits the 
cultivator with one rupee. He charges 4 pies interest per mensem on 
this amount, a rate equal to 25 per cent. perannum ; when Ha4r comes 
round, the kardr makes up his account and finds, say, Re. 1-2-8 due to 
him. The market price is then 12 topas; so he takes 14 topas from 
the borrower in repayment of 8 topas he lent him eight months before. 

After ploughing, fields that are to be artificially irrigated are 
harrowed, The clods are broken and pulverized and the surface 
smoothed down, at the same time that the seed is covered by means 
of the sohdga or clod-crusher. This is drawn backwards and forwards 
by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, and answers its purpose very 
well, The man guiding the bullocks stands on the sohdga to increase 
the weight brought to Beat on the clods. Weeding is admitted to be 
a good thing, but is very rarely practised. Anything more disgraceful 
than some cotton fields can hardly be imagined ; here and there 
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a melancholy bush in a jungle of weeds. Weeding is done either 
with the mattock or the trowel. In the former case the ground is 
dug up as well as weeded. When the trowel is used, it is not 
uncommon to manure the roots of the Pee at the same time. The 
former operation, which may be called hoeing, is known as godi karna, 
the later as choki karna. Fields are not usually fenced near the 
village ; and alung roads where cattle are constantly passing, fences 
are made of branches of kikdr, kdril bushes, thorus,—in fact, of any 
thing that comes handy. In river villages fences of pilchi are not 
rare, where wild pigs are about. They are made by sticking stout 
pilchi branches into the ground and weaving smaller branches in 
among them. When young, some crops have to be protected against 
deer and other animals. For this purpose scare-crows, called dardwa, 
are put up. Bones, heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, are 
the usual scare-crows. But plastic art occasionally shows itself in 
the form of a straw man with one leg, and arms stretched out at right- 
angles to it; gram, poppy, melons, charri, and wheat have thus to be 
protected. When the crop is ripening, birds have to be kept away 
from it. In the case of jowdr, makki, and bdjra, & platform called 
manna. is raised on stakes or fixed on the top of a tree, about 10 or 12 
feet from the ground, or a mud pillar (burji) is raised to that height, 
and on ita watchman stands, armed with a khabdni with which he 
slings mud pellets made by himself at the birds. Each time the sling 
18 accuse it causes a crack, and the watchman yells, One person can 
watch about two acres this way. Poppy is watched with the khabéni, 
but the watcher does not use any platform. Wheat, gram, barley, and 
moth are also watched, but not with the khabéni, nor is the manna in 
use. The watchman is provided with a long hempen rope, called 
titdla, with which he goes wandering about the field. Every now and 
then he whirls it round his head and brings it down with a crack. 
One man can watch about 10 acres this way. The fields are watched 
only at night in Ass and Katik, Phagan and Chetr. The watchmen 
_ are mostly Machhis and Mains. as are paid 3 mans (topa), or about 

2 pakka mans for each harvest. Reapers are called ldwa. They 
belong chiefly to the class of village servants. But they do not confine 
themselves to their own village. They go wherever they can get work. 
The usual pay is one pdi (7 seers pakka) of grain, or 4 annas in cash 
per diem, with five sheaves, An ordinary reaper will cut down one 
kandl and a half in the day ; a strong and practised hand will do as 
much as 2 kandls, The kandi is half arood. On an average, five 
men will cut down an acre ina day. Reaping is carried on during 
moonlight nights in the last few hours before day if the straw is very 
dry, as the moisture of the night air is supposed to strergthen the 
stalk and prevent the ears falling off. If clouds gather, great efforts 
are made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this season; 
but hail is very uncommon in this district. Sunday and Wednesday 
are lucky days to commence reaping. Assoon as the grain is cut it is 
stacked. The reaper gets his share when the aol has been threshed 
and is divided. He is paid from the dheri shémildt or common heap. 
There are several ways of threshing. The most common is to yoke a 
number of bullocks together, fasten the one at the left hand of the line 
to a post, round which the straw to be threshed is piled, and drive 
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them round and round from right to left. This is known as khurgah 
ndl gdhna, to thresh by the trampling of hoofs. Wheat and barley are 
first threshed with the phalAa or threshing-frame. A pair of bullocksare 
yoked to the phalha aud driven round the stake about which the straw 
is heaped ; there may be several phalhas at work one after the other, 
but there are never more than four. One man is required with each, 
and a couple more with forks to throw the scattered straw back into 
the heap. One pair of bullocks with the phalha will thresh the produce 
of a quarter of an acre ina day. They will work 8 hours ata stretch, 
from 8 A.M. to 4P. M., in the sun. Buffaloes are never used for 
threshing. When the wheat or barley has been threshed with the 
phatha, the straw is shaken up with the pitchfork and is blown on one 
side, while the grain falls to the bottom. Many unthreshed ears are 
found, and these and the grain are called send. They are again threshed 
khurgah nal without the phalha. Generally there are four bullocks in 
a row, and two rows may work at the same time. Each row is called 
nerh, Only wheat and barley are threshed with the phalha. Rice, 
jowdr, ch{na, kangni, masar, charal, and zira are threshed by bullocks. 
The straw is then shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, mung, 
mah, and rawdn are treated at firstas wheat is after the prelimin 
threshing, and, after being well shaken, are threshed by bullocks ; 
mis treated as wheat, but both threshings are by bullocks, Til 
ig not threshed at all; the pods open and the grain is shaken out; 


makki, saunf, and dhania are threshed with sticks. China is often — 


threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet wide and 24 deep is 
carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle of china straw by 
the side where the roots were, and beats the ears against the side of 
the hole. Or else a piece of ground is swept and a log of wood put 
on it, against which the ears are beaten. One man is required with 
each merh, and there should be one man with a pitchfork for each 
heap. Eight bullocks will thresh two acres of gram, jowdr, chardl or 
masar, or one acre of rice, chtna, or kangni in one day. Khurgah 
nal threshing and winnowing should be carried on, if possible, when 
there is a hot wind blowing and a fiery sun blazing over-head, as the 
thorough breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain are 
facilitated by these circumstances, There should properly be three 
persons winnowing. One fills the chhaj and gives it to another, who 
shakes out the contents to the wind; the chinliawecrs down from the 
heap forming below all the bits of stick, earth, straw and unthreshed 
ears, which are found in the heap after threshing. From the time 
the grain is cut till it 1s finally weighed, the agriculturist has to be 
on his guard against bits, or demons and goblins. Fortunately they 
are of but middling intelligence, and their principal habits are well 
known, and so a oblin can be done with a little care. Till winnowing, 
all that need be done is to get the mulwdna of the village to 
write a charm on a piece of paper, which is then stuck in a cleft 

iece of kdna and put on the heap of grain and straw. This is paid for 

y @ fixed fee called rasélwéht, Hindds are said to neglect this 

recaution, unless there is a mulwdna in their village. Greater care 
fas to be taken when winnowing commences, Friday is the regular 
weekly holiday of the goblins, and if any cultivator commences ta 
winnow on that day he may expect to have his grain vanish, When 
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a fit time has come to winnow the grain, the cultivators and a couple 
of chuhras proceed in silence to the heap, and a couple of other men 
stay at a little distance to prevent any, living thing approaching. 
Then winnowing is carried on vigorously : but no one speaks. In the 
evening, if the operation is not complete, the charm remains on one 
heap and the other is carefully pressed down with the chhajp. 
Goblins are always asleep at night, but any somnambulist is unable to 
do harm if this plan is adopted. When all the grain has been 
winnowed and the time comes to divide the produce, the same precau- 
tions are adopted. As the goblins are always asleep, or engaged on 
household duties at noon and in the evening, one of these hours 
should be selected for weighing the grain; this is done with the topa; 
or, if there is any hurry, the amount of a chhajj-full is ascertained, 
and the number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighman is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puts down for each 
topa or chhajj. He must carefully avoid counting the number aloud. 
As soon as the quantity of grain has been ascertained, the goblins are 
powerless, It is not clear how far the people really believe in these 
matters, or how far they act up to their belief. But there are ve 
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though they sometimes seem shy about admitting it. 


Manured land is commonly called gorha. But the proper name 
is said to be nidin, Some crops are always manured, such as tobacco 
and most vegetables; some are never manured, and some only 
occasionally. The total manured area at the Settlement of 1874 was 
only 16,158 acres, or 4°4 per cent. of the total cultivated land. Most 
of the manured area was under wheat. Manure is supposed to force 
the straw at the expense of the ear; and as plough-cattle have to be 
fed on green wheat, it is an advantage to have a thick crop of stalks. 


Manure, 


Manure consists of the excrement of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and — 


human beings, and all sorts of refuse thrown onthe village orwell dung- 
heap; or of ashes, or of kallar obtained by scraping up the earth on 
the sites of old villages or brick-kiln, or where saline matter appears 
in streets and lanes. Buffalo’s dung is considered the best of all 
manures, especially for tobacco, as it increases the size of the leaves, 
Droppings of sheep and goats are usually put in tobacco trenches. 
The tobacco acquires an acrid and pungent taste from this manure. 
The quantity of stable manure used depends much on a man’s means, 
About 10 tons an acre is probably a fair average. From one to two 
bords, weighing about one ery and a half each, are applied to each 
marla ; that gives from 240 to 480 maunds per acre. The dung-heap 
is removed twice a year; the cold weather heap in Phagan and Chetr, 
for tobacco, cotton, &c.; and the hot weather heap in Assf and Katik, 
for wheat. Such manure is called dhal. A of cow-dung is 
always burning at each well. The ashes are used as a top-dressin 
for poppy, 2fra, methra, and sdy. Four bdrds go to the mal 
bora of ashes is reckoned at a quarter of a maund less than that of 
Ghal. So nearly a ton and a half of ashes go to the acre. Ashes are 
called suka. Kallar is applied to tobacco, pepper, and cotton; and to 
wheat, barley, and onions, It is put to the roots of the first three, 
and scattered over the others; as regards wheat and barley, when 
they are about 18 inches high, about 24 hours before they are 
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irrigated, eae | in Ma4gh. Seven or eight bords are put on one 
kanal. The people collect the kullar themselves, and do not buy it. 
No attention is paid to the difference in soils in choosing what 
peoue to apply. No manure is used but those kinds mentioned 
above. 


There is no regular system of fallows or rotation of crops. No 
attempt is made by alternating the crops to refresh the powers of the 
soil, Land set apart for spring crops will be cultivated with the 
same Oy year after year; similarly land appropriated for autumn 
crops. e only attempt at a rotation of crops occurs in the case of 
rice and gram. In rice cultivation the ground gets very little air, in 
gram cultivation a great deal: so gram succeeds rice, and rice gram, 
and the soil is benefitted. The leaves and roots of gram are said to 
be good for rice ; and then, as the rice lands are moist, they can be 
penne up for gram without any further trouble as regards irrigation. 

anured lands may be cropped harvest after harvest till the effect of 
the manure is exhausted, but most land is cropped only once in the 
year ; after some time the land gets an extra fallow. Forced fallows, 
owing to want of cultivators to till the land, are in most places only 
too common. Owing to some crops not being off the ground when 
the time for sowing others arrives, the latter cannot immediately 
follow the former. For this reason, excepting cotton, kangni, rice, 
sawank and makki, none of the kharif crops are followed by rabt. 
crops; and the same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to china, 
as a crop. Cotton may be followed by methra and sinji; rice 
and peak by gram, charal, masar and coriander; and makki 
by all the radi crops) Kangni is held to exhaust the soil, so 
no rabi crop follows it. As regards the spring crops, sarhon, 


poppy, tobacco, onions, melons, methra and sinji may be followed 


by any autumn crop; wheat and barley by cotton, jowdr, moth 
and f2l; gram and coriander by rice, sawadnk, and mah; zira by 
moth; charal by sawdnk, mah, and mang ; and masar by almost all 
the autumn crops. 


Ata well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the year, the 
land will be laid out somewhat in the following fashion. Three-quarters 
of an acre of early china or charri will be sown to bring the cattle 
over the end of the hot weather and commencement of the rains. 
Half a kanal will be put down under vegetables of sorts. The regular 
autumn crops will be an acre, or an acre and a half of cotton; the 
same of charri ; one acre of china or kangni; half a kanal of pepper| 
and 24 to 34 acres of jowar. The regular spring crops will be 24 
acres of turnips or sarhon ; 15 acres of wheat ; and one kanal of tobacco. 
This scheme gives 64 kandls of intermediate crops ; 6 ghomdos (or acres) 
4} kandls of autumn crops; and 17 ghomaos & kundals of spring crops, 
Often no ching or kangnit is sown in the autumn, and sometimes a 
couple of acres of barley may be put down in placeof as much wheat. 
The crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowdr in the autumn, 
and turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irrigated lands there 
is no custom as to what crops should be sown, or as to the proportion: 
of each to the others ; and cultivation on satlaba lands depends on the 
character of the inundation. 
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Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricutural Chapter IV, A. 


staples. The remaining acres Agrioulture and 
oes cc Nani eaee crop in 1880-81 and Arboriculture. 
ee en ee 1881-82 were distributed in the Principal staples. 
China 2:56 | 8.021/ manner shown in the margin. 
Mash (urd) 2109 | ssa2| ‘Che approximate area under the 
Mung OV cnacn ta ti¢ aear en crops as ascertained ab 
Arhar --| 2) .. | last Settlement is given below, 
Chillies "| 185 | 146| as the figures are probably far 
Masta es And spices --/ 1,610 | ai'g78 | More accurate and were typical 
Nil 8,552 | 15,137 / of the normal distribution of 
Tara mira 13 
Hemp ot | 147| crops than are those of Table 
Other crops , 13,718 No. Xx — 
Autumn crops. Spring crops. ———o 
Jowar and makki Wheat 149,986 
Cotton Gram _ . 20,778 
Rice Sarhon and turnips 14,111 
Mak, mota, and rawan Barley 18,408 
Til Charal and sinji 9,008 
suger @ Masa tore 
a Tobacco 1148 
Methra ea 757 
Autumn and Spring crops. Berara - 401 
Zira ee 818 
China and kangni 18,431 | Poppy ee 144 
Melons and vegetables ¢,661 | Pepper 33 80 
About 3 or 4 per cent. of the area under jowér and makki was 
occupied by the latter crop; jowdy included charri. Of the 8,167 acres 
under méh, moth, and rawdn, about three parts were under mdh, two 
parts under moth, and one under rawdn. Two-thirds of the area 
under vegetables and melous were planted with vegetables, and one- 
third with melons. China and kangni were grown in nearly equal 
proportions. Scarcely any sinjz was cultivated. 
In the following list the names in English and vernacular of List of principal 
the crops principally grown aregiven. The botanical names usually Stope: 


employed are added :— 


Vernacular name. Botanical name. 
Autumn Crops. 
Dhan or munfi Oriza sativa. 
Jowar Sorghum vulgare 
Penicellaria spicata, 
Kangni Penisetum Italicum. 
Mi Tea mays. 
Ti Sesamum orientale. 
Moth Phaseolus acont(folius. 
Mung Phaseolus mungoand Ph, maz. 
Mah Phaseolus Rorburghii. 
Ka 6 ium herdaceum. 
Sann or sanni Crotalaria juncea. 
; Sankukra or sinjubara Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Red pepper Lal mirich Capsicum fastigratum. 
8 e Paunda Saccharum oficinarum. 
Mellons, &eo. ura, de. Cucumis mels, dc. 
Autumn and Spring Crops. 
: .. | China | Panicum miliaceum. 
Beans .. | Rawan . | Dolichos sinensis. 
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English name. Vernacular name. Botanical name. 


Spring Crops. 


Wheat .. | Kanak .. ) Triticum vulgare, T. durum. 
Barley -. | Jau .. | Hordeum hexrastichum. 
Gram -» | ChAola .- | Cicer arietinum. 

es .- | Charal -- | Lathyrus sativus. 
Lentils ...| Sfasar .. | Breum lens. 

? .. | Methra ee f 
Turnipe -. | Gongly .. | Braasica rapa. 
Rape -. | Sarhon .. | Sinapis juncea,. 
Tobacco -. | Tambaku .. | Nicotiana tabaccum, de. 
Poppy .. | Poat .. | Papaver somnifer un. 

. -. | Saunf s. | Falntculum vulgare. 
Oummin .. | Zira .. | Cuminua officinale 
Vegetables -. | Zarkarié ~ 


In autumn, gudr (Cyamopsis psoraloides), mdndwa (Eleusyne 


caracona), and sawdnk (Oplismenum frumentaceum), all three pulses ; 
and hemp—z.e., bhang (Cannabis sativa), and senna, are grown, but 
very barely In spring téré mitra (Brassica erucal), sinjs or trefoil 
(medicago ?), d. 


hanidn or coriander (Coriandrum sativum), and ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajwdin), are occasionally grown. | 

In the following list the times of sowing and cutting the principal 
crops are noted :— 


Crops. Time of sowing. Time of cutting. 


Autumn Crops. 


Rice ... | Middle of April to middle of May in 
beds. October. 
Transplant second-half of July. 
Broad cast from middle of May to end 
of July. 
Jowar ... | Middle of June to middle of August ...,; November. 
Bajra was Do. do. ... | Middle of October to 
middle of November. 
Kangni ... | Middle of June to middle of July __... | Spetember. 
Maize ... | Middle of June to end of August _.,. | Middle of September to 
middle of November. 
TU ... | Middle of July to middle of August ... | November. 
Moth ies Do. do. ae Do. 
Mung ... | First half of August ‘ith Do. 
Mah ... | Second half of August w+ | Do. 
Cotton ... | Middle of April to middle of June ...| Middle of September 
to end of December. 


Sann or Sanni ... | End of May to middle of July  ...| Middle of October to 
middle of December. 
Sankikra .». | Middle of February to middle of March, | Middle offSeptember to 
and middle of April to middle of June | middle of November. 
Red pepper... | In beds middle of Febru to middle | Middle of October to 
of March, Transplant about middle} middle of January. 


of June. 
Sugarcane ... | Middle of February to middleof March... pr Masih to middle of 
anuary. 
Melones, &. ... | Middleof February to middle of March...| Middle of April to 
middle of September. 
Middle of April to middle of May, if | Middle of July to mid- 
sown with cotton, dle of August if sown 


with cotton. 
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Crops. Time of sowing: Time of cutting. p eoutare ane 


Time of sowing and 
cutting crops. 


Autumn and Spring Crops. 


China (1) ... {Middle of February to middle of 
2) March. June, 


Middle of August to middle of Sep- 
tember. December. 


Rawan ... | Middle of February to middle of March , Middle of April to mid- 


dle of June, 


Middle of April to middle of June ...| Middle of August to 
middle of October. 


Spring Crops. 


Wheat _.... , Middleof October to middle of December | Middle of April to mid- 
dle of May. 
Barley ... | October and November -.. | Firet half of April. 
Gram ... | September and first-half of October ... Do. 
Charal ...| Middle of September to middle of 
November. Do. 
Vastir vee Do. do. eee Do. 
Methra ... | Middle of September to end of October...} Middle of March to 
. : middle of April. 
Turnips - | Beginning of September to middle of January, February, ard 
October March, 
Sarhon ont Do. do. .-» | First-halffof April. 
Tobacco ... | Second-half of October in beds. Trans- | June. 
plant from middle of February to mid- 
dle of March ; ; 
Poppy :.. | October ... | First-balf of April. 
Saunf ... | Middle of September to middle of Oc- | First-half of April. 
tober sae j 
Zia ... | Middle of October to middle of January | Middle of March to 
middle of May. 
Vegetables ... | September, October, and first-half of | Middle of December to 
N ovember middle of April. 


ee oe 
The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, metht, 


and pdlak. 
In the following statement is shown whether the crops are erste hirpahaag 


grown on canal, well, sailéba, or bérdni land, whether they are manured staples. 
or not, and the manner of propagation adopted, whether by seed 

sown broadcast or by drill, or by transplanting seedlings or by cut- 

tings. An asterisk in any column implies that that column refers in 

the affirmative to the crops opposite which the asterisk is placed. 

Thus an asterisk opposite rice in the column “ canal irrigated land 

means that rice is grown in such land. The spring crops can, in the 

canal tracts, generally get one watering from the canal; but only 

such as can be brought to maturity by canal irrigation are shown as 

grown on canal land. “ R.” stands for “rarely.” 
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Autumn Crops. 


How SOWN OR 


CLAKS OF LAND. MANURED OR NOT. PROPAGATED. 


Crops. o.k rv 3 
Poke aa (| . 
a cS 3 “# a | aD 
= 3 % a], 
q Silas S$ 3 3 =j 4 : 
2 ~ 3 a >| 
3 B a) &Q Aig 5 
Rice * we * wee eila| * 
Jowar * 2 tes wee * 
Bajra * * * # * 
Kangni * * ne * 
Maize e * vee * 
Ff e see e nis & 
Moth e _ Ps i e i 
Ming e ‘us * a aoe ® 2s 
ah R iy * me sete a 
Cotton * * sed Rae * Pa 
Sann + * ? es a |... 
hararei : ? a mi[.. 
Re r nite * ave “a * 
Melons, &o. * * * Te 56 * R # 
Autumn and Spring crops. 
China... | * | " | ibs | ce 53 | * | a | * | Sat | 
Rawan ... R ove * eee tes tee * R @ 
Spring Crops. 
Wheat sch ° * ee ® se *  @[.., 
Barley ne * aie R | ... # ts *# |; #7]... 
Gram __.... * is * | oa Ete e eliza 
Charal ... * ive * a ei * * ove 
Masar... * sia * sae mf « * ee 
Methra .. R * ee sats e * dea 
Turnips ... * * oe * wie * 5 
Sarhon ... * = oa PY _ * as 
icles oe -# wv * sea uss wae * 
oppy e = * - r ous 
Saunf * se * ou si 
Zire a — ” at iss a e 
Vegetables * * * * des = | * 


Rice grown on the Deg is generally transplanted. Chari, which is 
jowdr grown for fodder, is often manured. Bdjra is scarcely known 
ere. Saunf and ztra too are rare. Kangniis grown in the spring 
also occasionally. The seed of til, sarhon, poppy, and often of turnips, 
is mixed with earth before being sown. Gotton should be manured 
if possible; so should turnips be, if grown with well-irrigation. 
Wheat and barley are sown by drill on satlaba and bdrani land. 
Some account of the diseases to which crops. are liable will 
now be given. Kunghi is rust. It attacks wheat, and, according 
to some, chara and masar. All agree that barley is not attacked by 
it. This disease may occur at any time from the end of the year till 
the corn is cut. It 1s supposed to be caused by a continuance of 
cloudy weather, without wind, sun, or rain. It occurs chiefly to 
wheat sown late. Sunshine is the best remedy ; and as the west 
wind disperses the clouds, it is useful, but in itself it possesses no 
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ears areempty. If after, the grain is small. ifare 
Kadur.—An orange-coloured rust settles on the leaves and stalk, ouareend 


which comes off on the plant being brushed against. The grain 18 nissases of crops. 
not discoloured. The leaves are attacked first. 
Khudru.—tThis is another disease of wheat. Only a plant here 
and there is injured ; the grain becomes small, round, and black. The 
disease commences in Chetr when the ears are first appearing. The 
cause is not known. 

Valdi and kundi are names for the same disease of wheat. The 
stalk grows spirally like a corkscrew. If the ear has formed, it is also 
twisted in coils. No grainis formed. Only a few plants are attacked. 
Valdz is used in respect of the stalk and Auwndi as regards the ear. 
Valdi occurs in M&h and Phagan, and dundi in Phagan and Chetr. 

Dhanak and jubdar or gandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Dhanak seems to be a sort of 
wild oats, and jabdar or gandel simply a weed which produces a. 
small brownish yellow grain, not unlike that of china in size and 
shape. 
Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and melons in 
Jeth ; wheat and sag (ureens) in Poh and Magh; jowdr, til, china, 
cotton, mang and mah in Asu and Kétik. Wheat is not, however, 
injured by it; but generally the plant attacked dries up, and an oily 
liquid is found on it. This is caused by a small yellow-winged insect. 
The only remedy is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A full 
account of the disease is given on page 487 of the “ Hand-book of 
the Economic Products of the Punjab.” This disease is also called 
saresa from sa7és, glue; as tela is from tel, oil. 

Hadda is a disease to which melons, gourds, and that class of 
lants are liable. It occurs in Jeth and Visdkh, and is supposed to 
e caused by excessive heat and dryness. The plant withers away. 

The remedy is to burn bones of camels to windward of the field, so as 
to get the smoke to pass over the plants. The name of the disease 
is derived from this remedy. 

Bhakvri attacks jowdr in Bhadron and the beginning of Asw. 

It is attributed to excessive dryness ; and some say a sort of spider 
does the mischief; a web, like that of a spider, forms across the top: 
of the plant and prevents the ear forming. Rain is beneficial. 

Tukmar or tuklamdr occurs to jowds at the end of Asa and 

beginning of Katik. It is attributed to excessive rain and the east 
wind, Ao insect eats the stalk at the place where the earis jomed 
on to it; the ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. The stall 
just below the ear is called takka or tukla or tula ; the name of the 
disease is derived from the name of the stalk and mdarna. Tuhkka is 
said by the dictionary to be a corn-cob. In tila which attacks 
jowar at the same time as tukmar, the ear does not form, but in its 
place a number of shoots are thrown out. ‘The cause is not known. 
Only a few plants are attacked ; the stalk is unusually sweet and is 
used as fodder. | 

- Kani or kangidri attacks barley, and, according to some, though 
others deny it, wheat, in Phagan and Chetr, and cotton and jowdr in 
Asu and Ké&tik. The grain of wheat, barley, and jowdr- turns 
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black and is just like soot. Jowdr grains become long and pointed. 
In cotton the balls do not open at all; if they do, there is nothing 
inside but a little yellow lint. The seed is affected like that of cereals. 
This disease seeins caused by excessive rain. This disease seems smut, 
and smut undoubtedly attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are 
derived by the people from kana, one-eyed, because some grains are 
ou and some diseased ; and from dl, famine, and angiari, a amall 
coal. , 
Bahmni or chittri occurs to moth, mah and ming, and some say 
to melons. It occasionally attacks sann. It appears in October. 
White spots (chitti) appear on the leaves. No grain forms. Only 
plants here and there are affected. ‘The spots in the case of buhmnt 
seein larger than in chittri, but otherwise there is no difference. The 
name bdhmni comes from tha custom of Brahmins to adorn them- 
selves with white spots of sandal. The cause of the disease is 
unknown. 

Batur attacks mah, mth, m¥17 an 1 til; the first theea in Asu 
and Katik, and the last also in Bhddron, It generally occurs when 
there has been much rain. The plant shrivels up and the pods do not 
fill, Tho whole field is not attrcked, but only scattered plants. 

Most of the above affections may be called diseases. The 
following are more mechanical agents in causing injury than diseases, 
Wa: wheat and barley are damagid in Cretr by heavy wind, hawa or 
wa. Khewan or lishk is Ry daria All conspicuously flowering 
— are affected by violent lightning when in flower. The flowers 

rop off and no pods form, or the grain gets black, as in the case of 
zira and saunf, if it has set. One side of a field may be injured and 
another escape. The sohdénjnd or horse-radish tree is similarly 
affected. Kummi occurs to jowdr, china, and kangni, and some say 
to rice and melons. Jowar and china are attacked in Asu and Katik, 
and kangni in Bh&dron. A_ asinall-winged reddish inse+t, about the 
size of a grain of jowar, appears and regales itself on the pollen (dura), 
or, aotordin to some, on the err and stalk, just below the ear (tukka). 
Of course the ear does not mature. This insect does not come in 
swarms. Very little damage is dona. AKummi means a tortoise. 
The insect is round-backed like a tortoise; hence the name. It 
seems a sort of ladybird. Jfwia or ukhera is an insect that attacks 
the roots (hence the name) of tobacco in Visdkh and Jeth, of cotton 
and pepper in Asu and Kétik, and of gram in Phagan and Chetr. 
It is said to be a kind of ant with a white body ani red or black 
head. It is not the same as sionk, or the white ant, which eats up 
everything it comes across; for mala occurs on flooded lands, and 
white ants are destroyed by irrigation. White ants do much 
mischief in dry years. Sundi is a green caterpillar that attacks 
gram and charal iu Phagan and Chetr. It gets inside the pod and 
eats up the grain. Joka appears to be a grasshopper of a greyish- 
brown colour, which eats up the penne shoots of all plants. Jackals 
have a great partiality for melons and other gourds They also get 
makki and jow2r stalks b>xtween their legs ani walk them down, when 
they feast on the cobs. Rats are not strong enough for that ; they 
nibble at the bottom of wheat and barley stalks when the grain is 
forming. Down come the stalks, and the rats eat the young ears. 
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They also injure sugarcane and rice, if there is no water about it. 
Parrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy-heads, jowdr ears, and 
sarhon. Crows devote themselves to gowdr, makki, and germinatin 
wheat. Deer (hiran), porcupines (seh), and hares (satyar), eat al 
green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy everything they can. Wild 
cats (bar-bill.c) are particularly fond of maize cobs. But they and 
porcupines are rare. Not so tilyar. Tilyars are the birds called 
goliya in Hindustani. They are very common and fly in flocks. Their 
breast and neck are brown, otherwise their colour is black. Accord- 
ing to popular report, they appear in Asu and Ka&tik, by which is 

robably meant that they then first attract notice ; and in Chetr and 
Viséich their colour changes to black with brown spots. They eat 
most fruits and seeds, such as those of the karil, wan, ber, and pipal, 
and of jowar and bdajra. But in return they devour grasshoppers 
(toka) ani locusts. It may be mentioned here that fogs (kuhir) are 
considered rather good for crops ; and if rain comes on while the fog 
is on the ground, the result is as if land had been manured. 

The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some remarks 
concerning them, will now be stated. Rice is usually called dhan 
on the Sutlej and munjt on the Deg. In Dipdlpur the seed is 
soaked in water till it germinates, and is then sown broadcast; 
twenty-four seers of seed go to the acre. The ground is watered and 
plonghed twice. It is then watered again al ploughed up twice, 
and harrowed while under water. By this process, called rafad karna, 
the water gets thick with mud ; the seed is then flung on it. The 
particles of earth held in suspension attach themselves to the seed and 
sink to the bottom with it. On the Deg a bed is prepared, and about 
two seers of seed to the marta scattered over it. This is covered with 
manure and irrigated for about a month till the plants are a cubit 
high, when they are picked out and transplanted. The rice field is 
thus prepared. Water, plough twice, and harrow. Water again, 
plough and harrow twice while field is under water. Then plant the 
seedlings. The land should after planting be kept always under 
water. By the Deg plant 16 seers of seed go to the acre, as one 
marla of seedlings suffices for one kandl of the rice-field. Seven 
kinds of rice are cultivated—safeda, shakarchini, rutia, sohanpatar, 
nagot, khasru, and muhski. Suafeda, a beardless variety, with white 
ear and stalk of medium thickness, is the only kind extensively 
grown. Ifrice is watered just before cutting, the weight of the 
grain is supposed to increase ; but the grain breaks in busking: So 
people water the fields of which they intend to sell the produce, and 
not thuse they intend for their own use. Rice is reaped when the 

round is dry, bound in sheaves and stacked. It is threshed by 
ullocks without the phalha. After separating the straw and grain, 
the latter is husked in a mortar by Changars, a wandering tribe stated 
by Cunningham (“ History of the Sikhs,” page 9) to be the same as 
the Kanjars of Dehli; and probably the same as the Gypsies of 
Europe. They are paid 2 pies for every seer of cleaned rice, or 6 annas 
and 8 pies per man. Two mencan clean from one man to one man 
and a quarter in the day. Rice husks are not specially applied to 
rice fields as manure. They are eaten by the Changars’ donkeys, burnt 
or thrown away as refuse ; nearly on2-third of threshed rice is husk, so 
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Chapter IV, A. three sers of threshed rice yield onty two sers of cleaned rice. The 


Agriculture ard 


straw of rice is called pral or prdli. Itis considered warm and good 


Arboriculture, litter, but inferior fodder, being devoid of strengthening properties. 


Rice, 


Jowdr ; Charri. 


Bdjra, 


It is given to cattle mixed with green fodder. Rice does not seem to 

suffer from auy disease. A plant called dhiddan is found in rice 

fields. The grain is red. The plant is not altogether unlike wild 

sawdnk. It is picked out and given to bullocks as fodder. 

ie imagine this to be rice which has deteriorated owing to 
ease. 


Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case it is 


- called jowur, or for fodder, when it is known as charvi, The best soil 


for both is good gasra. The ground is first watered, then ploughed 
twice and harrowed. Next the seed is sown brvadcast; the ground 
is ploughed again twice afd harrowed once. Beds are formed, 
and the plants which come upin about six days are watered every 
three weeks. Good cultivators will harrow after each ploughing. 
Twelve sers of seed are sown for jowar and 40 for charrt, in each 
acre. Chaiiis used as green fudder ; it is not dried and stored. 
It is sown either at the same time as jowar or in Visdkh. In the 
latter case it iscut from the middle of Jethand given to the cattle 
mixed with ti. About six weeks’ supply is growo. Jowdr plants 
are tied together like sugarcane to keep them from being blown 
down. They are cut down and placed in stocks with the ears pointing 
upwards. Then the heads are cut off and threshed by balloks 
without the phalhe. Jowds stalks are known, whether green or dry, 
us tanda; when green they are sometimes eaten as sugarcane, 
They are the best fodder obtainable, and are worth from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 16 per acre. A bullock will eat about twice as much jowdr 
stalks when dry by weight, as it will of broken wheat straw (¢u7) ; 
say 30 sers per diem. Jowdr husks are eaten by bullocks. All jowds 
stalks are twron or kdngar; names derived from tar moist, and 
kana, the stalk of sarr, which is useless for fodder. Turon stalks are 
juicy and good fodder; kdngar stalks are dry and useless. The rib 
of a leaf of turon is green; of a leaf of kdngar white. The seed of 
akingar plant is said to produce kdngar plants. Nine kinds of 
jowdr are commonly known, but only four are generally grown. The 
four «re chichka, rattar, bagar, and gummi. The other five are jhand2, 
chihri, haji kubi, makhan, and ramadk. They are mostly grown for 
the purpose of being roasted in ashes and eaten. The stalk of 
chichka is coarse and liable to become kangar ; so this variety is not 
usually sown for charvt. The ear of chihri is black; of rattar, red ; 
of makhan, red and white ; and of the other varieties, white. Kdangar 
staiks are, no doubt, caused by some disease. Jowar is attacked also 
by tela, bhakri, tukmar, tila, and kangidr. 

Bujra is very little grown, but it seems to be making some way 
in popular favour. It is cultivated as jowdr ; water, plough twice and 
harrow, then sow broadcast, and plough and harrow as before. Make 
beds and irrigate about every three weeks. The field should be 
weeded in Asu. The crop is very inferior to jowa7, as the stalks are 
worth very little. They are almost useless as fodder. This is the 
reason it 1s so little grown, and not, as the people say, because the 
birds won't leave them any share of the grain. 
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Kangni is extensively grown. The proper mode of cultivation 
seems to be to plough up the land in the cold weather. When the 
seed time comes, it should be ploughed up three or four times, and 
harrowed each time but the last. The seed is then sown broadcast, 
and the field smoothed down. Some plough once after sowing. The 
crop is irrigated five or six times. About 14 sers of seed go to the 
acre. It is a good thing to manure the ground for this crop, which is 
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Kanyni. 


considered an exhausting one. Good gasra is the best soil for it. 


Kangni is threshed with a stick, or trampled out by bullocks without 
the phalha. Two varieties of this crop are recognised—kangan and 
kangni; but they differ only in size, as kangan 1s larger and coarser 
than kangni. Kangan is rare. The straw of kangni is called prab or 
grdli. Itis not broken up like tuirt. It is considered good strengthen- 
ing food. The grain of kangni is used as an article of diet. The 

rain of dried kangni is to the straw, by weight, nearly as 27 to 73. 

lants of tdndla, wild sawdnk, and kira are very common in kangnt 
fields; and the green seeds of the first two and the black seeds of the 
last are generally found mixed up with kangni grain. Kangni is 
subject to the disease tela, and is attacked by kummi. It is very 
rarely sown in the spring, in Phagan. It ripens then in four months. 

For maize or makki, the ground should be, if possible, manured. 
Yt is then watered and ploughed and harrowed three or four times. 
The seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 12 to 18 sers to the acre. 
The ground is next ploughed up twice and harrowed once and laid 
-out in beds. One month after sowing the field is hoed and weeded, 
and again if the weeds become thick, 1t is very necessary to keep the 
ground moist ; and so it is said to be irrigated every fifth day, but the 
number of waterings is almost always exaggerated in the accounts 
given by the people. The stalk of maize is called tdnda, and is good 
fodder when green, especially when given with the cobs, but bitter 
and useless when dry, except mixed with green food. Maize suffers 
from tela and, some say, bhakri and béhmni. But jackals and crows are 
its most dangerous enemies. Two varieties are known—the dodban 
and dest. The former grows as tall as jowdr ; produces two, sometimes 
three, cobs on one stalk; the stalk is coarse and of a brown colour 
above the roots ; the leaves are broad, and the grain coarse, and of a 
yellow colour. The grain of the desi is small and white; the plant 
is from 4 to 44 feet high, and of a straw colour -just above the roots. 
It rarely produces more than one cob on each stalk. The yield of 
the dodban is more than that of the desi; but it takes three months 
for the former to ripen, and only 2} for. the latter. 

Til is often sown with moth and nuing, or moth alone; sometimes 
with jowdr. It is essentially arain crop, but is grownon canal- 
irrigated lands sometimes. After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing 
seed with earth if not sown with some other crop, and plough again. 
Sometimes the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and 
ploughed in. Two sers of seed go to the acre. Til plants should 
not be close together, according to the verse :— | 

Jaw wirle, til singhne, mahin jdi kat ; 
Nuhan dhfydn jain ; chiron chaur chopat. 


“ When barley grows scattered, and til close together, and the buffalo 


beings forth a male calf, and sons’ wives give birth to daughters—all 
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four are utterly bad.” Only one kind of és, the black, is known. 
The plant is affected by tela and lightning. When the crop is cut, 
the stalks are placed in a circle with their tops poiuting inwards, and are 
left there for a fortnight with a weight upon them. This heatens and 
softens the pods. Then the stalks are placed on the ground with their 
tops pointing upwards, leaning against each other, ora straw-rope. 
The action of the sun causes the pods to open, when the grain is 
shaken out on acloth. Fifteen sers of til seed produce 6 sers of 
sweet oil. Jil stalks, when dry, are used for fuel. They give forth 
a fierce flame. 

The cultivation of moth is very simple. The seed is thrown on 
the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasionally the ground is 
ploughed up before sowing. Afoth is often sown with til and mung ; 
8 to 16 sers of seed are sown on the acre. On ddrdni lands the 
smaller quantity would be used, and on canal lands the larger. 
There are thzee kinds of moth : bagga, jhijru, and gardra. The ‘frst 
grows up straight; the leaves are not indented; it throws out no 
runners; and the grain is white. The other two kinds throw out 
runners; the leaves of jhijru are indented ; those of garéra are not. 
The grain of jhijru is white with black spots; of gardra black with 
white spots. The three kinds are found growing together or alone. 
The plant is left to dry after being cut; then collected and beaten 
and shaken with the tringal, and the stalks and leaves thrown aside ; 
the rest of the plant is then threshed by bullocks, The stalks and 
leaves are excellent fodder for all cattle. It is broken up like turi. 
Moth suffers from tela, bahmni, and batir. 


Ming is sown very much like moth. It is thrown broadcast on 
the field and ploughed in ; some plough before sowing and give two 
ploughings after sowing. The amount of seed is from 8 to 16 sers 

er acre. This crop is very commonly grown on saildba lands. 
here are two varieties of mung, viz., the black mung, called also 
bharung on the Ravi towards Lahore ; and the green mungt, which 
is that found on the Sutlej. Mdngi again is divided, according to 
the colour of the grain, into green and yellow. It is often sown with 


jowédr or til, and sometimes with mah. It is threshed like moth, and 


‘the stalks and leaves broken up are used as fodder. It is attacked 


Mah. 


Cotton. 


by the same diseases as moth. 

Méh is cultivated in the same way as ming ; the usual quantity 
of seed to the acre seems to be 16 sers. Two kinds are known, the 
black or bharwng, and the green or kachia. The former grows as a 
creeper along the ground, the latter upright. The pods of bharung 
are blackish-purple, long and thin, those of kachia greenish-yellow, 
short and thick. The grain of the one is green, of the other black. 
The ddl of kachua is larger, has a better taste, and requires less time 
in cooking than that of bharwng ; hence it sells at 3 or 4 sers the 
rupee dearer. Méh and rawén are sometimes grown together. It 
is usually grown on sailéba land. It is not eaten raw by human 
beings, and in that respect differs from mung. It is threshed as 
ming ; and is a good fodder for all cattle, and especially so for 
camels, 

The approved way of cultivating cotton is to manure the ground, 
and plough it up three times before the cold weather, during which 
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it lies fallow. In Visd4kh or Jeth the field is watered and ploughed Chapter IV, A. 
twice and harrowed once. The seed is then sown broadcast at the culture and 
rate of 8 sers to the acre, the seeds being smeared with cow-dung. Arboriculture. 
The field is then ploughed and harrowed once, and beds are formed. Cotton. 
After one month the crop should be watered, and afterwards once 
every fortnight or three weeks, till the plants fiower, when water 
should be given every week. When the plants are a span high, the 
field ought to be weeded, and again when the weeds grow high after 
the rains have commenced. In well-lands kallar is often applied to 
the roots on this occasion. If necessary, a third weeding takes place. 
The weeding may be either with the ranba or kahit. The flowers form 
early in September, and the balls after the middle of that month, 
Cotton is picked chiefly hy women, who are paid in kind, getting a 
smaller or larger share of what is picked, according to the smallness or 
largeness of the picking. This share ranges from } to gi, and 
averages 4 to yy. It is determined on the principle that each 

icker should get as wages one ser of raw cotton per diem. 
Most cotton is, however, not manured ; and generally people plough 
only when about to sow ; and many cotton fields look as if they were 
never weeded at all. Sometimes cotton is cut down in the cold 
weather and the roots are left in the ground for another year, when 
the plant grows again and yields a second crop; but the outturn is 
inferior. k plant thus cut down is called mudht. It is well to 
sow cotton early, so as to escape the frosts of next cold weather. 
Two kinds of cotton are known, the hazdra called also narma, and 
the kapdh or ordinary cotton. The flower of hazdra is red, and the 
leaves have a reddish tinge. A field of it looks as if withered. 
The lint is finer and longer than that of kapdh. The latter has 
white or yellow flowers. Hazdra produces less than kapdh, and on 
this account is not commonly sown by itself. Itis said to have 
been introduced by Major Marsden. Uncleaned cotton contains 
about 29 parts by weight of seed and 11 parts of fibre. The 
cultivator retains what cotton he wants, ait sells the rest after 
having had it cleaned. He keeps the seed for his cattle. Cotton 
is mostly cleaned by kardrs. They are paid one anna for each 
eer of clean cotton they turn out, and can earn four annas a 
day at this rate. | 

Sankukré or sinjibdra is not grown by itself, but around fields — gann or sanni: 

of cotton, and the ground is not specially prepared for it. The object = sankukra ot 
of sowing a single row of sankwkré round cotton fields is not clear. singubara, 
The people say it is to prevent passers by helping themselves to 
cotton. The pods, leaf, and flower of sankukrd are not unlike those 
of cotton. The fibre is inferior to that of sanni. Sann or sanni is 
rarely grown in larger patches than a kandl. The land is ploughed 
and harrowed. Then the seed is sown broadcast. The plot is 
ploughed twice and harrowed after the second ploughing. Fifty-six 
sers of seed go to the acre; the object of such wholesale expenditure 
of seed being to make the plants grow close together, and so oblige 
them to shoot. up. Sanni has to be watered about every 15 days. 
When the crop is cut, it is tied in bundles and soaked in water for 
10 or 12 days. It is then dried, and the skin is peeled off and twisted 
into ropes. The wood is used for fuel. Sanni 1s attacked by béhmnt 
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or chittri, but the harm done is trifling. Sanni with its tall and slender 
shape, yellow flowers, and narrow tapering leaves, is a pretty plant. 

Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. When 
the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are transplanted. They 
are not removed all at the same time; but when each plant has 
reached the proper size, it is transplanted. The pepper field 
is ploughed twice and harrowed after each ploughing. Then 
beds are made and irrigated. The seedlings are next transplanted, 
holes being made with the hand to receive them. After transplantin 
the crop has to be irrigated every 7th or 8th day. About one mont 
after transplanting, the field should be weeded, and some manure put 
about the roots of each plant, and this treatment is repeated atter 
another month has elapsed. After the third month the crop is weeded. 
When the pods ripen, they are picked every 4th or 5th and sometimes 
6th or 7th day, till the frost comes, when all the remaining pods, red 
er green, are gathered. The pods are dried in the sun to keep them 
from rotting. The wood of pepper is of no use, not even for fuel. 
Pepper is another midhi crop. It is cut down at the end of Maghar. 
At the beginuing of Ph&gan the ground about the roots is dug up, and 
manure applied to them. Water is given every 15 days. The pods 
can be picked from the middle of Jeth to the end of Asu. Weedin 
should take place at the first watering in Phdgan, and again a ont 
after. Pepper does not suffer from any disease, but mala, white-ants, 
and parrots prey on it. 

Sugarcane is very little cultivated, principally on account of the 
difficulty of getting a continuous supply of water. Sugar is not made 
from that grown. It is used simply as a pleasant article of food in its 
raw state. The soil may be either sikand or gasra, but it must be 
manured. The ground is ploughed up twice and harrowed once, and 
then manured. It is again ploughed and harrowed. Then shallow 
trenches are made, and pieces of cane, each containing a joint, are 
laid in the plane of the ground with the length of the piece at right- 
angles to the length of the trench in holes made in the trenches, at 
intervals of about one foot. The holes are then filled up, and the 
trenches watered. Every 5th or 6th day water has to be supplied. 
After one month hoeing and weeding should take place, and should be 
repeated afterwards four or five times, whenever grass grows high. 
About three months after the young shoots appear, the earth is banked 
up about the roots, and when the stalks get long and are in danger of 


being broken by the wind, several are tied tocether, so as to support 


each other. The above method of preparing the ground is slovenly. 
Good cultivators plough twice and harrow once in Poh and again in 
Méh. In Ph&gan they manure, plough twice, and harrow once, and 
again plough twiceand harrow. Sugarcane is called ponda or paunda. 
There are two kinds the saharni or Sabéranpuri, and the desi or 
Juilunduri. The former is the coarser and larger of the two. The 
desi is sweeter, softer, and more juicy. Cultivators sell a certain area 
under cane io kard7s, who cut the canes and retail them in the bazar. 
A single good cane will fetch one anna or five pice. White-ants seem 
the most dangerous enemy of sugarcane. 

Under melons, &c., are included khira, wanga, and tar, eaten raw 
before the seeds ripen; kharbuea and hadwdna, eaten raw after 
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the seeds ripen; and tori, karela, tinda, kadu, petha, and all, eaten 
cooked. Kharbiiza and hadwéna are grown on unmanured sandy soils, 
the others on manured land, good gasra, if possible. On well-lands 
the ground is ploughed up several times during the cold weather, and 
harrowed each time. When seed time comes the ground is watered, 
and the seed sown broadcast. Two ploughings and one harrowing 
are then given ; beds are made ; and irrigation afforded about once a 
a week. One weeding, about a month after sowing, is enough. On 
saildba lands the ground is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The 
seed is then sown by drill. No weeding or watering takes place. 
Melons are often sown among cotton. In this case they are treated 
just as cotton is. From 4 to 8 sers of seed are sown in an acre. Hadda 
is the characteristic disease of melons. They are also attacked by 
_ chittri, and jackals are very fond of them. 

China is extensively cultivated both in spring and autumn. It 
is not generally grown on manured land, but if the soil is poor, it 
should be manured. Some also scatter manure over the field after 
sowing. The best mode of cultivation is to plough up the ground 
twice, and let it lie for some time. Then plough twice again and sow 
broadcast. Plough agaim twice. After every second ploughing 
harrow. Some only plough four times and harrow twice, and some 
simply plough three times, harrowing after each ploughing but the 
last. Then they sow and harrow. From 12 to 16 sers of seed go to 
the acre. This crop requires constant watering. Fifteen waterings 
are said to be necessary ; but 10 are certainly required. The people 
have a marvellous legend about a Ra&ja declaring china should pay no 
revenue on account of the quantity of water it takes. It isa precarious 
crop, especially in the spring, as high winds shake out the ripening 
grain, hence the saying— 

China wé wahna ; 
Je ghar dwe td jape. 

“ China, a thing knocked down by the wind if it gets to the 
house, then perhaps (7.e., perhaps the cultivator may get something).”” 
There are two varieties of this crop—china which is white, and chint 
which is red. The former is larger and yields a larger return, but 
requries more water than chint. It is more’ commonly sown. If 
there is a great deal of china, it is threshed by bullocks, otherwise by 
knocking it against the side of a pit or a block of wood. It is com- 
monly grown as green fodder. The dry straw, called prdl or prdli, is 
eaten by cattle, but is not considered good food as it is heating. 
China is sometimes grown with charri. As less irrigation is required 
in autumn than in spring, and there is then less wind, china is more 
commonly cultivated in the former season. Tela and kummi attack 
it. The straw is to the grain, by weight, very nearly as 8 to 1. 

Rawdn is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is given to 
cattle while green mixed with tém. The land is ploughed up twice 
and harrowed once or twice ; and then the seed is sown with the drill. 
Cattle are sometimes turned out into rawdn fields to graze. The 
plants are usually pulled up, not cut. When sown for the grain, 
which Very rarely happens, the plants after being cut or mulled up, 
are dried. Then the leaves and pods are shaken off the stalks, and 
separated by the chhajj, and the pods are threshed by bullocks. The 
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leaves are delicate, and would be destroyed if trampled on. When dry, 
they are used as food for cattle. They are fair fodder, but not good 
for horses. About 12 sers of seed are sown inanacre. Telais the 
chief disease of rawén. Only one variety of this crop is known. 

Wheat is the staple crop of this district. The most advisable 
mode of cultivation is to plough and level the ground in Sdnwan and 
Bhaédron, after rain, as often as poasible, generally four times 
altogether ; the furrows should cross each other. When the time comes 
to sow, it will generally he necessary to irrigate the land. Then the 
ground is ploughed and harrowed once or twice, and the seed sown 
broadcast. One more ploughing and harrowing are given, and then 
bedsare made. The crop is watered from five to eight times, according 
to the soil, character of the season, &c. A top Eerie of manure 
is sometimes given. In respect of wheat, as of most other crops, the 
grand principle of manuring is to manure wherever you have the ° 
means, Wheat is not weeded. On saildba lands ploughing commences 
as soon as the ground is dry enough. As many as five ploughings 
may be given, and the ground be levelled after each. In the 
latter half of October the seed is sown by drill after two ploughings 
and harrowings. Some harrow after sowing, some do not. Wheat 
on canal-land is treated just like wheat on well-lands. Rain wheat is 
grown in much the same way. A couple of ploughings and harrowings 
take place in Sdnwan, Bhddron, and Asu. In Katik the seed 
is sown with the drill, and the field harrowed. Some cultivators 
plough seven times ; some think they have done well if they plough 
twice. The average quantity of seed sown is 112 tbs. per acre. It 


_ appears to make no difference, as regards weight of seed, whether the 


cultivation is bérdnt, saildba or chdht, which is certainly a strange thing. 
The way in which wheat is threshed has already been described. It 
is considered a point of good husbandry to commence to reap on the 
1st of Vis&kh, whether the crop is ripe or not; but reaping need not 
continue. But all the wheat should be cut before the end of the 


‘month ; for—kanakdn te hinjdn, mahna je Visdkh rahin. “It is 


a fault (reproach) if wheat and uy are not off in Visd&kh. The 
average height of wheat is 34 feet. Four kinds of wheat are grown : 
Pamman and ratti or nikki, both red wheats ; and cdudi and ghont, 
white wheats. Ghoni is beardless; the others are bearded. The 
beards and ears of the red wheats turn black when they ripen ; those 
of ddtidi remain white. So does the ear of ghont. The ear of ratti 


‘ja squarish and does not taper ; that of pamman is rectangular, and 


it does taper ; so do those of ddéudi and ghont, which are roundish. 
Pamman is the largest kind; next comes rattz, and then the white 
varieties. Pamman requires more cultivation than the others. The 

rain of it is considered more strengthening than that of the other 
theca: and will sell dearer ; but well-to-do people prefer the white 
wheat. It is the regular custom to cut down green wheat and give 
it as fodder to cattle. Each pair of bullocks will eat up a quarter of 
an acre of wheat, on an average, before the crop is cut. Green wheat 
is often more valuable than ripe wheat. But the demand is very 


limited, being chiefly for fodder for milch-cattle of non-agricuJturists 


in large towns and at fairs. On an average, the weight of the grain 
is to the straw as 1 to 3. In some ddéuida wheat Mr. Purser found 4} 
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sers of grain to 6} goes ; but in the 5 feet 11 aia pamman there Chapter IV, A. 
were only 6 sers 11 chittaks of grain to 35 sers 5 chittaks of straw. eS 
The vara e number of grains to the tola is 355. Wheat is very often Penew vars ene 
mixed with barley, not intentionally, but owing to carelessness in Wheat. 
selecting seed. It is said that if the seed of wheat grown on the Deg | 
saildba lands is used there twice running, the crop deteriorates; that is 
to say, if the grain of one harvest is used as seed for the next, the 
produce of the grain of the second harvest will be deficient in quality 
and quantity. heat is sown mixed with barley intentionally. This 
crop is called goji. It is also sown mixed with gram. This crop is 
known as berdra. 
Barley is treated as wheat, but is considered an inferior crop, Barley. 
and gets less attention from industrious cultivators. It cannot get 
any from the idle. Barley is considered only fit for horses : jau kachche 
pai fal daddure, jo joban turiyan. ‘“ Unripe, ripe, half ripe barley, 
whatever excellence (it possesses) is only for horses.” The usual — 
amount of seed-grain to the acre is 42 sers. Dry, broken up barley 
straw is considered good fodder. Kani is the chief disease of this 
crop. The yield of barley in this district is to that of wheat on the 
same area as 5 to 4. Only one kind of barley is grown. 


_ Gram is cultivated in the most simple way. If necessary, the Gram. 
ground is irrigated ; but on saildba lands there is no need to do s£0. 
The seed is then flung broadcast on the land and ploughed in once 
or twice ; or if there is a great deal of grass, three times. Nothing 
more is done till the crop is reaped. Irrigation after sowing is 
considered injurious. From 15 to 20 sers of seed are sown on the 
acre. Dry stalks and leaves of gram are used as fodder. They are 
considered injurious to milch-cattle, and little better than poison for 
horses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram are known— 
the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It is called Kabuli 
chhola. It is softer, parches better, and yields a better ddl than the 
others. Confectioners use it to some extent, as the grains need not 
be peeled before use, as the red and black grains have to be. These 
last two are always grown together. Gram is not subject to any 
disease, but it is injured by ‘lightning, and numerous insects and 
caterpillars. | 
Charal is a kind of field pea. It is sown on inferior Jand, and Charal, 
almost invariably on seilaba land. Hard ground recently thrown up 
is often planted with charal, as its roots are supposed to have the 
property of breaking it up and softening it. The ground is ploughed 
up ; the seed 1s then sown broadcast, at the rate of 16 to 20 sers to the 
acre, and ploughed in twice. This crop is grown chiefly for green 
fodder. The plants are pulled up or cut. The dry stalk and leaves 
are considered good fodder for cattle; but not for horses, as 
their effect is the same as that of gram stalks and leaves; Only one 
variety is known. Charal is attaked by sundt. ns 
Masar is cultivated in the same way as charal. It isoften sown Masar. 

on soft lands, newly thrown up, free from grass and weeds. About 
16 sers of seed are sown on an acre. Masar is not unlike gram when 
oung ; but the leaves of the latter are serrate, those of masar are not. 

he dry stalks and leaves of masar are used as fodder. Some 
consider them heating, and therefore bad for milch-cattle ; others think 
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them good food for all cattle, as being sweet. Masar suffers from 
tela and lightning. lua also attacks it. A plant called arviri, with 
pink flowers like those of a pea, and growing about one foot high, is 
common in masar fields. It is said to twine itself round masar plants 


and choke them. Only one variety of masar is known. 


Methra is used exclusively as green fodder. It is usually grown 
on saildba lands. The seed is sown broadcast, at about 16 sers to the 
acre, and ploughed in once. On well-lands, after ploughing the 
ground is harrowed, and beds are made. The crop is watered about 
every 15 days. After three months it can be cut; it should then be 
watered, and may be cut three or four times more, at intervals of 15 
days, being watered after each cutting. Jfethra has a white flower 
like that of a pea; compound ternate leaves, serrate, not unlike sinjt 
leaves, but the side of the leaf furthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, 
and not pointed as in sinyt. | | 

Turnips should be grown on good gasra land. In the hard sikand 
they do not grow to any large size. It is a good thing to fold cattle 
on land destined for turnips. The ground should be ploughed up, if 

ossible, a couple of times in the cold weather, or early in the rains. 
fa Bhadron it should be manured, but seldom is. It is then watered, 
and ploughed, and harrowed twice. The seed is sown broadcast. 
Two sers of seed mixed with the same quantity of earth go to the 
acre. The field is next harrowed (some people giving a ploughing in 
addition) and made into beds. The plants appear ina week. After 
three weeks they are watered, and after that, once every 10 days. 
From the middle of November the crop is used as fodder. The leaves 
are cut off, and any large turnips are pulled up. The leaves should 
not be cut as long as there is any dew on them. By the middle of 
January all the roots are fit for use. According to some, turnip roots 
given to cattle in Maghar (November-December) make thei sick. 
Turnips grow to a great size sometimes; and generally are chopped 
up. They are considered poor food,—what rice is toman. They are 
much inferior to charri as fodder. However, they are filling, and 
are extensively cultivated. Turnips are sliced, eet and stored for 
human food. Only one variety, the red, is common, though the 
white is occasionally grown. Tela is the principal disease. Some 
say chitri attacks turnips. Others assert that, if turnips are sown in 
Bhadron, mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On saildéba lands 
two ploug nee are given. The seed is sown broadcast mixed with 
earth, and the ground is then harrowed. 

Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, of 
which bitter oil is made. Sixteen sers of seed yield 4 sers of oil. 
The refuse or oil-cake (khal) is given to cattle. This crop is often 
sown with wheat and gram, when it is treated, as regards cultivation, 
as they are. When grown by itself the ground is ploughed twice and 


- harrowed. The seed, 2 sers to the acre, mixed with the same quantity 


of earth, is sown broadcast. The ground is then ploughed and 
harrowed, and beds are formed. A watering is at once given ; and 
afterwards repoated at intervals of from 10 told days. hen used 
as fodder, sarhon is treated much as turnips. It should be cut down 
before or very carly in M4gh, or it will not yield a second crop. If 
well irrigated and manured, a second crop can be obtained from 
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lants so cut down. Sarhon suffers from the tela in Poh and Magh. Chapter IV, A. 


hen the grain sets, parrots eat it. Only one variety is known. 


Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labour has to be spent. A borigninc : 


Towards the end of October the seed-bed is prepared. 1t is manured 
and dug up with the kadi, and the earth is finely pulverized. Two 
chittdks of seed are mixed with as much earth, and gently scattered 
over a seed-bed, one marla in extent. This will supply plants for two 
kandls, when planted out. The seed is then rubbed in with the hand 
or thorn-bushes. Manure is scattered over the bed and water is given ; 
or the manure may be scattered on the water. The seedlings are 
watered every 15 davs. When the nights get cold, they are covered 
with screens or leafy branches of trees. The north side of the bed is 
screened completely and the west side partially.. In Kéatik the 
preparation of the tobacco field commences. Manure is put on the 
ground to theheight of about 4 inches. Water is turned on, and the 
field ploughed twice and harrowed. The ploughing and harrowing 
are dal ae in Maghar, Poh, and Magh. In Phégan, trenches about 
15 inches deep and broad with ridges of the same breadth, are made 
with the jandra and dressed with the kahz. They are filled with 
water ; and the seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at 
intervals of 18 inches, about 6 inches from the top, on the sides of the 
ridges. The trenches are filled with water about once a week. One 
month after transplanting the ground is weeded, and a little kallar 
put at the roots of each plant. This treatment is repeated at intervals 
of 20 days to four weeks. At the last weeding, some hoe with the 
kahi and put goat’s dung in the trenches. The flower is nipped off 
all plants, except those reserved for seed. This makes the leaves 
spread, and prevents the plant growing tall. When no more leaves 
form, the vlnnts ave cut down with the datrz, and left on the ground 
three days, during which they are constantly turned. Then a hole, 
big enough to hold the crop, is dug in the earth; the leaves are put 
in, covered with grass and earth, and left for 10 or 15 days. Next 
they are taken out, the stalks and hard ribs are removed, and the 
leaves dried in the shade, and then made into twists, called subbs. 
Stripping tobacco is called chhildi, and the person (generally a kamin) 
who does the stripping and twisting, is paid usually five subbs for 
each hundred he prepares, or two or three subbs for working till noon ; 
sometimes he gets 4 sers per man of tobacco prepared. It is very 
necessary to water tobacco just before cutting it, as otherwise it loses 
seriously in weight. It is not usual to mix tobacco with gur, nor are 
_ the stalks burned, and the ashes added to the mixture. Only one 
kind of tobacco, the dest or indigenous, is known. The disease from 
which tobaoco suffers is tela. Its roots too are eaten by mula. 
Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not sufficiently to 
supply the local demand for opium. It requires a good gasra soil, well 
manured. The proper mode of cultivation is as follows: manure the 
land, water, plough seven or eight times, harrowing after each plough- 
ing. Take 4 chittdks of seed for each kanal, and mix with two sera 
of earth, and sow broadcast. Before sowing beds are formed ; and the 
seed is either covered by dragging thorns over the beds or by rubbin 
the surface of the ground with the hand. The ground is watere 
every 8th or 10th day till the plants are a foot or so high, after 
that every 15 days. ‘At that time the field is weeded with the 
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hand or the point of the ddtri, and ashes are scattered over the plants. 
It is sometimes necessary to weed again after a month; and a third 
weeding may take place after the same interval. As soon as the heads 
form, the field has to be watched all day to preserve it from parrots. 
The heads are fit to be cut about the middle of March. Irrigation 
should then cease, as it is injurious. The poppy-heads are cut in the 
afternoon with a throe-bladed instrument called nistar, not unlike a pen 
for ruling music lines. Two cuts of three incisions each are made from 
the bottom to the top of the head. These are repeated three times at 
intervals of four or five days. The crude opium is scraped off with . 
a knife next morning. en required for use, the crude opium is ~ 
dissolved in water ; the impurities contained in it settle. The water 
is strained off and evaporated in an iron vessel. The opium is then 
removed fromthe pan. Poor crops are used for making post. The 
seeds afford an oil with which people anoint themselves, and Hindts 
on fast days make little cakes of them included in the phlahdr or 
food lawful on such occasions. The poppy-head is made up exactly 
of equal parts of seed and shell. The former sells at Rs. 4, the latter 
at Rs. 8 per maund. Two kinds of poppy are grown, the white and 
red or hazdra. The seed and flower of the former is white ; the 
flower of the latter is red, and the seed black. The opium of the hazéra 
is more intoxicating than that obtained from the white variety. Its 
seeds are slightly bitter ; those of the white poppy are sweet, and are 
the more generally used. After the heads have been cut off, the 
poppy stalks are left to rot on the ground. Poppy does not appear 
to suffer from any disease except tela ; but deer and hares eat the 

oung plants, and parrots are very fond of the heads. Two or three 

andls are the outside area sown by any one cultivator with poppy. 

Zira is cultivated in only a few villages, such as in Manchfrian, 
Dharmew4ldé, and Daula Pukhta near Dipdlpur, and saun/ is still 
rarer. It is needless to describe the way in which they are grown. 
The same remark applies to the cultivation of vegetables, which are 
found only in very small patches, and belong more to the domain of 
the ee ee than of agriculture. 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in Ibs. per 
acre of each of the site staples as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82. Mr. Purser, who made the last Settlement of the 
district, devoted much attention to this subject. After pointing out 
the difficulty of obtaining any trustworthy data, he continues :— 

“Concerning a few crops, I have been able to form an opinion, 

ly from actual experiment, and partly from enquiry ; and I will state 
what I think the outturn on an acre of average soil, when the crop has 
been fairly cultivated, and has not suffered from, or benefited by, an 
unusual season. Irrigated wheat produces 16 maunds, or about 1,300 Ibs. 
per acre. Barley, by all accounts, produces one-quarter more than wheat ; 
so it ought to yield 20 maunds, but it does not get as good treatment, and 
may not produce so much, Rice gives 17 or 18 maunds of cleaned grain. 
Kangné produces 14 maunds per acre; but the outturn varies very much. 
I would put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton produces 6 maunds 
or, roughly speaking, 120 tbs. of cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elphinstone puts 
the yield at 12 maunds or 240 ths. of cleaned fibre. I believe that new 
land on the Ravi will produce that much, and 10 maunds on the Sutle) ; 
but in a couple of years the outturn falls off by at least one-half. Poppy 
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produces 6 sers of opium, or 3 maunds of yost and 3 maunds of seed. 


Tobacco produces 25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to 
about 6 maunds. An acre of turnips sells for Rs. 24. Lieutenant 


Elphinstone says thay gold at 1,600 to 3,200 Ibs. per rupee. Assuming. 


the highest price now, the yield would be nearly 17 tons, about one-half 
less than the English average, including tops in both cases. But I doubt 
if 3 maunds are produced in the marla. As regards other crops, I can 
give no opinion that would be of much value.” : 

The averagé consumption of food per head has already been 
noticed at page 54. The total consumption of food-grains by the 
population of the district as estimated in 1878 for the purposes of 

——_——_———————_ the Famine Report, is shown 
ve Agricul |Non-egrt| ota. | in maunds in the margin. 
s2652 \1an7ea| Lhe figures are based upon 
Inferior grains .. | 363,854 | 213,082 | '576,936| an estimated population of 
as eee |_ 280% +859,437 souls. On the other 
1,070,169 | 1,183,788 | 2,253,947 | hand, the averageconsumption 


per head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate 
of the tota] production, exports and imports of food-grains was also 
framed at the same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine 
Report) that there was on an average an annual surplus of 1,295,000 
maunds of wheat alone available for exportation to Multén and Lahore 
for transport to Sindh, Calcutta, and Bombay. Part of the export 
was also said to goto Shahpur. As regards grains other than wheat, 
"no estimate was framed. But in 1874 Mr. Purser thus discussed the 
surplus ee of the district, after the food and clothing of the 
people, the renewal of agricultural stock and machinery, and other 
necessary expenses had been provided for :— 

‘What is the surplus produce of the district, it is hard to say; 
but probably very little. There are, roughly speaking, 360,000 people in 
the district ; and the cultivated area is nearly 365,000 acres. Deducting 
40,000 acres on account of land devoted to green fodder, at the rate of 
§ of an acre per yoke, there remain 325,000 acres. Of these nearly 32,000 
are under cotton. There remain then 293,000 acres to feed 360,000 


Wheat ee 599,289 


people. At 3? ofa ser per diem for each person some 2,466,000 mans 


annually would be required to feed the people, which consumption requires 
an average produce of nearly 84 mans per acre. Adding seed-grain, the 
amount comes to nearly 94 mans per acre. This is a large average out- 
turn, especially when it is remembered that ¢i/, sugarcane, poppy, 
tobacco, &c., are included in the 293,000 acres. 32,000 acres of cotton 
at 14 man of cleaned cotton per acre, yield 48,000 mans, of which 
18,000 mans, at 4ibs. per head of population (vide Satistical Reporter, page 
80, December, 1870)—for it is a cold district in winter—are required for 
local consumption. The remaining 30,000 mans are worth Rs. 4,36,000 
at 2 ses 12 chittdks the rupee: less than Rs. 1,36,000 cannot be allowed 
for salt. So the whole surplus is Rs. 300,000. This very rough calcula- 
tion will, I think, show that the surplus production of the district cannot 
be very great. Profits from cattle are not included in this estimate.” 
Table No. XVII shows the area of waste land which is under 
the management of the Forest Department. Of this the Montgomery 
Forest, with an area of 87 square miles, is reserved ; while the scat- 
tered rakks, whose area amounts to 773 square miles, are unreserved. 
The following note on the forests of the district has been furnished by 


Mr. Shakespear of the Forest Department through the Conservator a 
| | 1 
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“* Ranjit Singh, 5,877 acres. —Reserved forest under Act VII of 1878 
since September 1881; formed out of rakhs 56 and 57; under Forest 
Department since 1869, About 15 miles east of north from the railway 
station of Chichéwatni, on Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, and 3 miles 
west of large town of Kamdlia. Demarcated by 20 feet wide lines and 
posts. Trees—Prosopis spicigera, Tamarix orientalis and Gallica, Capparie 
and Salvadora. Saccharum grass limited. No village rights beyond a 
few rights of way. Much resorted to by cattle of even distant villages for 
grazing, a share of the district tarns (grazing fees) being credited to Forest 
Department. Demand for wood up to present very limited, only firewood 
and a small number of Zamariz for house and well beams being sold, the 
former in lump sum of Rs. 170 from October 1883 to March 1884, and 
timber at 3 annas per cubic foot to neighbouring villages. This forest 
will, no doubt, be drawn on for locomotive fuel a few years hence, when 
once the mature trees nearer the railway line and south of the Révi have 
been all cut out. Area formerly one of Ranjit Singh’s grass reserves, 
being in his time oftener flooded by Ravi overflow, and thus capable of 
producing large stock of fodder. Now camels, goats and sheep are 
excluded. The forest is of almost one level, with exception of depressions 
here and there in which rain collects. South portion sometimes flooded, 
if river very high. 

“ Darsdéna, 1,663 acres.— Reserved as above, and under Forest Depart- 
ment control from 1869. About 10 miles north east of Ohfchéwatni 
railway station, and between the villages of Jhakhar and Bhussi, the latter 
head-quarters of the Khatia caste. Formed out of rakh 57. Trees similar 
to those of Ranjit Singh reserve. Saccharum grass more abundant owing 
to river overflow reaching oftener; this produce generally asked for for a 
few rupees. No demand for wood yet; though fairly near railway, yet 
the river intervenes. Demarcated as Ranjit Singh reserve, and similar 
animals prohibited from browsing; cattle admitted so far. No village 
rights except as above noted for Ranjit Singh. 

“ Kalera, 4,561 acres.—Reserved since September 1881. Also across 
the Raévi from the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, about 6 miles north 
of Chich4watni station. Trees—Prosopis predominates; Zamarix and 


Salvadora few ; and Capparts remarkably absent. Soil good, freely culti- .. 


vated in small plots very many years ago. Most of area liable to overflow 
when Ravi high. Saccharwm growth heavy, and affords facilities for 
spread of fire; reserve has been burnt often, on adjoining village or 
unreserved rakhs being burnt for stimulating grass growth. Mail cart 
road from Ohichdwatni to Jhang bounds on west for 34 miles, Ravi on 
south for 2 miles, on other sides demarcated by lines. Demand for wood 
limited ; burnt trees cut out by Department, and sold ac Re. 1-2-0 per 
hundred cubic feet to Railway Fuel Oontractor. Saccharum always 
sought after for the munj used in string-making, grass for thatching, and 
stalks for jaffrt work ; sold for Rs. 50 or 60 a year. Open to cattle-grazing 
only on emergency, and on permit system, at 4 annas a month for buffaloes 
and 2 annas for cows and bullocks. 

‘© Harappa, 1,945 acres.—Reserved forest since September 1881. 
Formed out of rakh 18; under Department since 1869. Equi-distant 
from railway stations of Ohichdwatni and Harappa (Sindh, Punjab and 


Delhi Railway), and about 8 miles from both north-east and north-west | 


respectively, 2 miles from Lahore and Multén main road and cis-Ravi. 
Trees—Prosopis chiefly ; Tamarix in fair quantity ; other species scarce. 
Low parts sometimes waterlogged from excessive flow from adjoining nalla 
that fills from Rdvi in high floods; higher parts poor with bad soil. 
Demarcated by 20 feet lines and numbered posts. Though only 4 miles 
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from the railway in a direct line, has not yet been drawn on for fuel-supply; Chapter IV, A. 
local demand nothing worth mentioning. Resorted to by cattle for grazing ; : eultare and 
a share of the tirni collected by the Deputy Commissioner being oredited boriculture. 
to the Forest Department. Browsing animals not admitted: only a few 
rights of way. 

“ Dad Fatianah, 1,072 acres. —Reserved forest since September 1881. 
Includes nearly whole of rakh 27 ; under Department since 1869. 14 miles 
north of Harappa reserve, 4 miles west of formerly flourishing city and late 
tahsil town of Harappa, and 7 miles north-west of railway station of same 
name, Bounded on north by district road, Harappa to Kamalia, and other 
sides by 20 feet lines’ Like Harappa reserve as regards species of trees, 
produce, grazing-rights, &o. 

“ Mirddd, 8,352 acres.—Reserved as foregoing forests, and under 
Department since 1869 ; formed out of rakk 15; almost all of this being 
included. Long, narrow formation 54 by 4 tol miles. Near main Lahore 
and Multdén road, between encamping-grounds of Muhammadpur on east, 
and Harappa on west. Approaches to within 3} miles of Harappa, and 6 
miles of Montgomery railway stations, and 3 miles in a straight line from 
the railway. Demarcated by lines and numbered posta. Intersected by 
dry nallas in which Ravi formerly flowed ; growth in these very fair, and 
of Prosopis and Tamariz chiefly. Sulvadora and Capparis on higher parts ; 
these poorly covered with vegetation of any kind. Very large amount of 
cultivation on north side, and one plot of private land of small extent 
within forest limits; only some rights of way. Portion of original Lahore 
and Multan road (now abandoned) passes through the area, and is kept 
cleared to a width of 20 feet as a compartment line. Browsing animals 
excluded, but open to cattle; share of district grazing income being 
credited to Department by Deputy Commissioner every year. Small 
quantity of Saccharum sold sometimes for a few rupees. No demand for 
wood yet beyond a few donkey loads at Rs. 0-2-6 each, and some Zamariz 
for beams at 3 annas per cubic foot. 

“ Muhammadpur, 1,748 acres.—Reserved in September 1881, and 
formed out of old rakkh 14; under Department since April 1869. Situated 
a little north of west, 6 miles from Montgomery civil and railway 
station. Adjoins present Lahore and Multdn road, and is 2 miles north 
of Mubammadpur encamping-ground ; western part intersected by old bed 
of Ravi, locally called Sukhréwa. Forest growth very open throughout, 
even in dry nallas. Tamarix and Prosopis chief species of trees. Saccharum 
grass is demand every year for munj, &c., and fetches from Rs. 20 to 40 
at auction. Eastern portion was, many years ago when Ravi overflow 
used to be almost annual, put under artificial treatment for afforestation ; but 
the scheme dropped, as results did not seem likely to prove remunerative. 
The area has been closed to grazing of all-animals for many years, except- 
ing in cases of extreme emergency, and then opened temporarily to cattle 
only at 4 annas a month for buffaloes, and 2 annas for cows and bullocks, 
The forest is surrounded by villages, and great trouble experienced from 
illicit grazing, particularly at night; the people have not properly got into, 
the way of cutting grass, and the labour is certainly great in such arid . 
localities. _The right to cut has, however, been auctioned for Rs. 120 
from October 1883 to March 1884. The dead wood is occasionally: 
purchased at Re. 1 per 2-bullock cart, and 3 annas per donkey load ; but. 
there is no excessive demand yet for material of any kind. | 

_ “ Montgomery, 4,280 acres.—Reserved since September 1881 ; out of 
rakhs 9 and 12 ; controlled by Department since 1869 ; 3 miles from Mont-. 
gomery with road therefrom to Jhang through it. Prosopis predominates, 
being found fairly thick in low ground and Sakhréwa nalla near north 
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limit. Zamarix and Capparis on higher level with a few Salvadora. 
Bounded by 20 feet wide lines; grazing of cattle only allowed ; disposed 
of by Deputy Commissioner with general rakh area, and share credited 
to Department. Demand to present only for fire-wood, to supply general 
requirements of civil station and railway establishment of engine-drivers, 
guards and others. Dry wood rates Re. 1 per 2-bullock cart lifting on 
average 18 maunds (all expenses borne by purchaser), and 3 annas per 
donkey load average 2 maunds ; selling rate at Montgomery 6 maunds per 
rupee. Besides fire-wood a small number of Zamarix at 3 annas per 
cubic foot for beams, and Capparis at Rs. 6-4-0 per hundred cubic feet 
for rafters, are disposed of, all expenses being borne by purchaser. Only 
a few rights of way. 

“Aliwal, 1,228 acres.—Formed out of rakhs 3 and 7 ; under Department 
since 1869, and reserved in September 1881 ; 64 miles on Lahore side of 
Montgomery, and 14 on north of railway. Prosopis chiefly ; Capparts 
and Zamariz fair; and Salvadora scarce. Small Zizyphus thick in low 
ground. Bounded by 20 feet lines and numbered posts and 1 foot 
trenching in bare places. Out out irregularly many years ago for railway, 
and closed to grazing, except on an emergency. Grass bought and cut for 
3 years by Montgomery District Committee at Rs. 250 and 300 a year. 
Grazing allowed during late drought, buffaloes at 4 annas, cows and 
bullocks at 2 annas each a month. Is a plot of low ground on the ddr, and 
consequently receives rain water from surrounding ground. No rights 
except a few of way. ; 

“ Nurshah, 8,391 acres.— Reserved since September 1881, and formed 
out of rakhs 3 and 6; under Department since 1869. Intersected by 
Sukhrawa in large portion ; growth fair in this, but poor on higher 
level. Bounded by 20 feet lines and numbered posts. Open to grazing 
of cattle only; share arranged for and credited to Department by 
Deputy Commissioner annually. Situated 10 miles north of east from 
Montgomery on south of Lahore and Multdn roads, and near towns of 
Kaureshah and Nurshah, and 6 miles in direct line from Sindh, Punjab 
and Delhi Railway. No demand for material yet; no village rights 
beyond a few of way. 

“ Burj Jime Khan, 4,587 acres. —Formed out of rakhe 2 and 3. Under 
Department since 1869, and reserved in September 1881. Situated on 
south of Lahore and Multdn road, about enqui-distant from encamping- 
ground of Akbar and Kaureshah, and 7 miles from Pék Pattan road railway 
station. Cattle-grazing only admitted, and arranged for by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Much intersected by Sukhrdwa nalla, growth in this 
fair but poor elsewhere. Trees as above. No demand for wood yet. 
Bounded by 20 feet lines and numbered posts. Only a few rights of way. 

“ Gashkori, 4,024 acres.—Formed out of rakkh 15. Under Depart- 
ment from April 1869, and reserved in September 1881. About 4miles 
south-east of Akbar enoamping-ground on Lahore-Multdn road, and 6 
miles north-west of Okara Railway (Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway) 
station. Much intersected by Sukhréwa nalla,; growth of Prosopis and 
Tamaria fair therein, but poor on intermediate high ground. Trees 
irregularly cut 8 to 9 years ago for fuel-supply of railway. Olosed to 
grazing except on emergency. Outting of grass sold sometimes for 
Rs. 40 or 60a year. Saccharum fetches a small sum. Resorted to sometimes 
for grass required for troops marching on relief. Occasionally small requi- 
sition by villagers for Capparis at Rs. 6-4-0 per hundred cubic feet. Bounda- 
ries 20 feet wide lines and numbered posts. Only a few rights of way. 

“Okara, 4,097 acres.—Reserved in September 1881 ; out of rakhs 14 
and 15 ; under Department since 1869. A few miles north-west of Okara 
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railway station. Bounded on east by district road from Dipdlpur toGugerdé, Arboriculture and 
and on other sides by lines and numbered posts. Out irregularly some forests. 
years ago; closed to grazing except temporarily on emergency in hot 

weather of 1883. Contains some large low areas that hold rain water 

from surrounding higher lands. Trees Prosopis and Tamarix with some 

Capparis. Good fodder grass, and in olden times much resorted to by 

stock-owners from long distances. One plot of private land of 103 acres 

extent. Outting of grass sometimes sold for at 8 annas a sickle a month. 

“Baggianal,470 acres; Bibipur, 564 acres.—Both reserved in September 
1881, and formed out of rakk 13; under Department since 1869; 6 
and 7 miles respectively north of Okara railway station. Bounded by 20 
feet lines and numbered posts. Trees of over 18 inches girth, cut out in 
1879-80. Yield 449 cubic feet per acre. Taken by Sindh, Punjab and 
Dehli Railway Fuel Contractor at Rs. 2 per hundred cubic feet. Since 
closed to grazing, except for few months in hot weather of 1883, owing to 
scarcity from failure of spring rains. Only cattle admitted—buffaloes at 4 
annas and cows at 2 annas a month each. Grass sometimes out at 8 
annas & month each sickle. 

““ Satghara, 2,077 acres ; Chokian, 1,566 acres ; Kola, 1,190 acres.— 
All reserved since September 1881 out of rakh 3. Under Department 
since 1869. To north-west, north, and north-east of Satghara town, and 
7 to 10 miles from railway station of same name. Boundaries 20 feet 
lines and numbered posts. Grazing opento cattle only, and included in 
general district grazing; share credited by the Deputy Oommissioneri 

' Trees—Prosopis, Tamariz and Capparis, with a few Salvadora. Good fodder 
and a fair quantity of panni (local) grass ; root khas, not however demanded. 
All these areas have patches of low ground in which water remains 
for some time. Only few rights of way. 

“ Kamman, 2,264 acres.—Also in rakh 3, and formed into reserve in 
September 1881; 6 miles north-west of Wanradharam station. Bounded 
by 20 feet lines and numbered posts. Almost entirely surrounded by 
village lands almost all cultivated. Grazing particularly valuable. Irregu- 
larly cut very many years ago. Trees of over 2 feet girth cut out in 
1883-84. Yield about 50 cubic feet per acre, sold at Rs. 3-8-0 per hundred 
cubic feet of Prosopts, and Rs. 2-14-0 for Zamarizx. Growth rather poor, 
even in low ground, and that on high, scarcely anything beyond a few 
stunted Capparis. Has been closed off and on to grazing. 

' “Satyadwala, 5,418 acres.—Formed out of rakh 25, under Department 
since 1869, and reserved in September 1881. Trans-Ravi, 24 miles in 
direct line from the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railwy, and 48 from 
Lahore. Fairly wooded with Prosopis, Tamarix, and Capparts. Demar- 
cated by lines and numbered posts. Grazing of cattle only admitted, and 
share credited to Department by the Deputy Commissioner. No demand 
yet for wood, but might be sold for removal to Lahore at a few annas per 
hundred cubic feet. Only a few rights of way. Some portion liable to 
flood rom Deg nalla. _ | | 

Bucheki, 4,902 acres.—Not yet finally gazetted as a reserve, but about 
to be. Also in rakh 25, Demarcated by lines and numbered posts. 
Adjoins Lahore district western boundary, and is close to town of Bucheki 
ce the Deg nala. Owing to grazing being particularly valuable. Com- 
missioner of Division has ruled that. only camels, goats and sheep be at 
all times excluded from the area, Oontains small patches of private land. 
Trees—7amariz, Prosopis, and Capparis, Some portions liable to flood 
by overflow from Deg nalla. — 

In addition to the above 88 square miles of reserve, the department 
has 759 square miles of waste land comprised in 45 rakhe not under 
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any special Act, looked after by a petty establishment. Out of these 
small local demands for produce are at present met if possible; the bulk 
of the fuel consumed by the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway since it 
was opened, has come from these unreserved areas; but only within the 
past few years has the cutting out been carried on at all systematically. 
Consequently there is still an enormous stock of over-mature wood, though 
of.course the growth is not by any means compact. On this large rakh 
the Department receives its share of the grazing revenue after distribution 
over the entire district by the Deputy Commissioner. ” 


SECTION B.—DOMESTIO ANIMALS. 


The live-stock of the district, as returned at various times in the 
Administration Report, are shown in Table No. XXII. Mr. Purser 
thus criticises the figures for 1868-69 :— 

‘* Buffaloes are not mentioned : they are probably shown under the 
heading cows and bullocks. My impression is that the number of horses 
and horned cattle is much under the mark. The distinction between 
horses and ponies need not be much noticed. A good many of the 1,600 
animals put down as horses are simply shabby ‘tats.’ Taking horses and 
ponies together, it appears there are upwards of 1,100 such in the Rohtak 
district more than in Montgomery, yet one is at once struck on coming 
from the latter to the former district by the fact that scarcely any one 
seems to have a beast on which to ride. In Montgomery the people of the 
village one is inspecting who accompany one, are almost invariably 
mounted ; in Rohtak they go on foot, partly because it is the custom 
for them todo so, and partly because but few of them have a horse or 
pony. As regards the horned cattle, the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Blyth, 
estimated the number existing in 1866-67 as—191,138 cows, 63,732 
bullocks, 59,433 buffaloes; and there is no reason to believe that any 
very serious decrease has since taken place. The Settlement returns 
for Gugeré and Montgomery tahsils have mixed up sheep and goats | 
with cattle, so they do not assist in ascertaining the number of cattle. 
In Pd&k Pattan the number of cattle was found to be 46,797, and in 
Dipdlpur, 98,450, or a total of 145,247 for the Sutlej take? ; and it is 
strange if the Ravi tahsils have not an equal number at least.” 

No horse or cattle fair is held in this district. There are three 
donkey and four horse stallions here in charge of the tahsilddrs at— 
Guger4, one donkey stallion ; DipAlpur, one donkey and two horse 
stallions ; P&k Pattan, one donkey and two horse stallions—all of the 
Arab breed. | 

The number of branded mares for the present is 772, the detail 
of which is as follows :— 


Tahsti Montgomery 2% 

ae 494 
i ur 

. Pal Batten 180 

Total 7712 


No fees are charged for covering mares; only branded mares are 
covered by horse stallions. Mares not branded are covered by donkey 
stallions. A zilladdér, on Rs. 20 a month, keeps up statistics and fur- 
nishes reports, &c., to the Assistant Superintendent Horse-Breeding 
Operations, who visits the district during his annual tour, brands mares, 
and makes all suggestions necessary for furthering horse-breeding 
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operations. The Government system of horse-breeding operations 
was introduced in this district four years ago, but the people do 
not appreciate it; hence very little progress has been made in rearin 
the young stock or improving the breed. No saldtris are sunloeed 
here in connection with the horse-breeding operations, nor have 
any colts been gelt. No remounts have as yet been taken by any 
body. It is said that nine mules were taken away by dealers. 
Some Hissar bulls were got in the district and distributed to— 


Tahs Dipdlpur ee avs oe 2 
»»  Gugerd wai we o 38 
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The bulls are not much liked by the people, who pronounce 
the young ones feeble and requiring much more looking after than 
their own cattle. They also have a belief that a cow that has dropped 
a calf or a heifer of the Hissdr breed begins to give less milk. 
During the year (1882-83) there were four Hiss&r rams entrusted 
to different zailddrs in the district; of these two died. The people 
do not like the rams, because the stock got by them is said to be 
delicate, and also because the wool is said to be too short. 

The horses of this district never enjoyed any great celebrity, but 
the horses bred along the Lahore border, in the N. akka country, were 
held in good repute in olden times. A good mare, it is said, would 
fetch Rs. 800, and a horse from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. These horses 
were country-bred, large, strong, and long-winded, and were much 
fancied by the Sikhs. There were some uncommonly fine. mares or 
stallions, the produce of which was chiefly found among certain tribes 
or with certain individuals ; such were Anmol and Kajal in the Manes 
tribe ; Morni, among the Karrals and Watts ; Phabban, with the 
Kharrals ; and Nili, with the Bahrw4l sarddrs. A well-grown mare 
can be got now for from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, while the ordinary run 
of horses cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Horses are not uncommonly 
held in shares. One man owns, say, }, another }, and another 45, ; 
Baba Bishn Singh is said to have encouraged horse-breeding. His 
stallions served the zaminddr’s mares, and in return he used to buy 
the produce, if a colt, when a year or two old, at much under its value. 
Ifa mare, nothing was taken ; the zamindar retained her. There is a 
small stud now at Probyndbdéd, in the P&k Pattan fahswl, with 
outlying farms in several parts of the district, which is owned by the 


officers of the XIth Bengal Lancers, where horses are bred for the use 


_ of the regiment, Ponies cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 50. 

Asses are generally kept by Kumhars, Machhfs, and Chabras. 
An average inal ass will cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12, and a good one 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16. The female will cost about Rs. 5 more ; asses 


are put to work when between 3 and 4 years’ old, and work 8 years. 


The average weight they carry is from 14 to 2 maunds. If they 
belong to professional carriers, they get about 2 seers each of chopped 
straw (tvrt) in the evening ; if not, they are left to shift for themselves. 
The milk is not used. There are some fine white asses in the P&k 
Pattan tahs}l, said to be descended from asses that came from Dera 
Gh&zi Khb&n. | 
There are three kinds of camel—the sohdwa, ganda, and haztra. 
These terms seem to apply to the colour of the animal. The sohawa 
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camel has long lips, medium-sized head, thick skin, and is of a brown 
colour. The ganda camel is grey, and has a large head, small mouth, 
and thin skin. The Aazdra camel has a small tail and is of a red colour. 
This is the worst of the three kinds, as it has no endurance on a journey. 
The ganda is the best. The female gives much more milk than that 
of the sohdwa; the colour is good, aa the strength and endurance of the 
ganda is superior. The camels of this district are of no use for riding. 
A good ganda camel costs about Rs. 100 to Rs. 120; a sohdwa Rs. 10 


less; and a haedra Rs. 20 less. Outsiders generally buy male camels. . 


A female camel fetches on an average Rs. 20 less than the male. The 
camel-owners, however, depend on their profits from letting out camels 
as baggage animals, not on their profits from the sale ofthem. Large. 
herds go down annually to Bhiwdni for employment. If well treated, 
a camel lives 40 years. If its owner is poor, he will commence loading 
it at 3 years of age ; if fairly off, at4. The coupling season is Poh, 
Magar, Phd4gan, and Chetr (December to March). The period of 
gestation is 12 months. At 4, the female camel brings forth her first 
young one. She continues bearing 9 or 10 times, at intervals of two 
years. After one year the young one is weaned. Up to that period 
the milk is good; afterwards itis inferior. A camel will feed her young 
and yield 12 seers of milk a day besides. The owner milks her twice a 
day ; he milks two teats and leaves two for the young one. The milk 
yields curds and buttermilk, but not butter. It acts as a laxative to 
those not accustomed to its use. It is uncommonly good, and 
magnificent for disease of the spleen (lipph). A camel commences 
with carrying 3 maunds, and when full grown, carries 8. The camel 
tg shorn in Chetr : and its hair, mixed with goats’ hair, is made into 
ropes and bords (bord=a sack). The shearing yields about } of a 
seer of hair. When the camel is at death’s door, it is duly slaughtered, 
and there is a feast on its flesh. The Chahra appropriates the skin, 
and sells it for about 8 annas to the dabgar, or maker of large leather 
vessels called kuppds, in which oil and ghi are carried. After the 
hair has been stripped off, the raw hide is placed round a hollow 
earthen mould. When the hide dries and. hardens, the mould is 
broken and shaken out of the mouth of the kuppd, which is then 
complete. In a disease to which melons are subject, called hadda, 
camel’s bones burned to windward of the field attacked are a fine 
remedy. Camels are turned out into the jungle and allowed to do 
for themselves. They eat almost anything ; but dk, dhdk, and harmal 
they avoid. They are sometimes given alum and spices. A camel 
is called todd till one year old. Then mazat till two years old, or for 
one year after weaning. He is afterwards called trihan, chhatar, 
doyak, chaugga, chhigga, nesh, and armash, at the commencement of . 
his 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th years respectively. After that 
he is full grown, and is called tinth. The first year is divided into 
three parts: the first four months, when the camel is called lthdrd or 
lihdré todd; the next two, when the name is changed to mohdla ; 
and the last six, when it becomes kutela. When the camel becomes. 
a chhatar, his milk teeth go; and at each succeeding stage the camel 
gets two teeth; till when he becomes armash, he has his proper 
compliment of six incisors and four canine teeth. A female camel is 
called tod¢ till 2 years old ; then, till 4 years old, purdp. As soon as 
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she has brought forth her first young one, she becomes a ddcht, and 
is afterwards called déchi pahlan, ddchi dtiydn, and so on, according 
to the number of young she has produced. 

Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments. The remedies 
are often remarkable. However, a general remedy in all cases is to 
hang up acharm, or, still better, a kordn, and drive the sick animal 
beneath it. The giving of alms, and prayers of pious people, are also 
very efficacious. The following are the more common diseases, with 
their symptoms and remedies, causes and results :— 


Sat—This is the most deadly of diseases. The only visible 
symptoms are trembling, sweating, and the mouth being kept open. 
The disease occurs at all seasons; there is no remedy ; in a couple of 
hours after the symptoms appear the animal is dead. It is as it 
were struck dead ; hence the name sat, meaning a blow; it seems to 
be splenic apoplexy. 

Zahmat.—Cause not known; occurs in hot weather; the animal 
coughs, ceases to eat and drink; there is a running from mouth and. 
nose. Remedies: boil 1 seer of old molasses (gur), } seer poppy-heads 
(post), and } seer ajwdin water ; give for three or four days consecu- 
tively ia the evening; or give } scer of heated salt dissolved in water 
in the evening. Young animals generally escape, but the old die; 
seems like rinderpest. 

Abbi occurs at any season, and is said to be due to eating 
unwholesome food. Throat and neck swell. The animal generally 
recovers in a week ; the swelling is branded, or 4 seer of ghz 1s poured 
down each nostril through a tube or the spout ofa lotd, twice or thrice ; 


or from 1 to 2 seers of wheaten bread soaked in ght are given every 


evening, for a week. 

Phet occurs in the rains, also at commencement of the hot weather 
when the camels are laden with heating goods. Due in rains to 
noxious exhalations and attacks of mosquitoes. This is a lingering 
disorder, and the animal generally dies. It eats little, stays out in 
the sun, and becomes a mere bag of bones. Skin shrivels up. The 
remedies are: one seer of gurand hdliyd (Lipidium sativum) mixed, 
ee every evening, or a seer of butter every evening, or a fermented 

rink made of ¢il plants when the ear is forming, and gur or a lotéd 
full of buttermilk churned up with alum or hdlfyd, continued till 
recovery. A couple of seers of dry wheat should be given every day 
_ for 10 or 12 days. | 

Sokra seems only a further stage of phetd ; all animals attacked 
by phetd do not get it. The remedies are a decoction of roots of the 
kokanber, or a fermentod drink made of equal parts of white cummins, 
coriander seeds and candy. About 75 per cent. of the cases terminate 
fatally. 

Khédrish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and Decem- 
ber and January; is attributed to drinking stagnant water and 
getting no ldna to eat. It lasts from 2 to 4 months, and is easily 
curable. The body is rubbed with sweet oil and sulphur mixed; a 
couple of seers of onions are given every day for a fortnight, ora 
couple of seers of mixed gur and bitter oil are administered daily for 
the same period. The whole body becomes a mass of sore ; the hair 
comes off, the skin cracks, and blood exudes. re 
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Simak is a swelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ankle. It 
occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome foed. The 
animal raises the limb affected, and cannot walk and ceases to eat. 
Bleeding and branding are the remedies. A cure is generally 
effected. 

Barr—This is a dangerous disease; about half the animals 
attacked die. It generally occurs in the latter half of the year after 
August, and is said to be caused by taking off the saddle before the 
animal has got cool ; the symptoms are like some noticed in rinderpest ; 
all four legs get rigid; the animal falls down, shivers, raises its head, 
and ceases to eat and drink. As treatment, a line is branded all 
round the body; or }§ seer gugal (Bdellium), 1 tola of opium, } seer 
cloves, 1 seer candy, 2 seers of sweet oil, and a dozen or so of fowl’s 
eggs are mixed up and given at once. The animal is wrapped up 
and kept out of cold and windy places. 


Gathar is a swelling containing matter on the inside on the hind. 


legs. It lasts a month or so. Cause is not known. Rarely fatal. 
May occur at any time. Besides branding, the remedy is to give a hot 
drink of boiled camel’s milk and turmeric every evening for a week. 

Bel is another dangerous disease. Few escape. It may occur 
at any time, and is said to be caused by the animal not getting the 
condiments it requires, A swelling of the rectum and of the whole 
body up to the hump is the most conspicuous symptom. The remedies 
adopted are branding in the form of a double cross over the backbone 
end a drench of 4 seers camel’s milk boiled with 1 seer Adliyé and 1 
seer old gur. 

Akra occurs in November and December. Front legs get stiff, 
and are moved with difficulty ; attributed to eating dry tdhli leaves, 
which is hardly correct, as there are no ¢dAli leaves anywhere in the 
jungle. The animal generally gets well-in Baisékh (April); gur is 
given daily, or a drink made of the ashes of the burnt skull of a horse 
mixed with stale water; this seems a sort of rheumatism. Akra 


- means simply stiff. 
Chandri or Chhéliydn.—This is an eruption of boils rarely fatal. 


Occurs at any time. Cause is unknown. Black peper and gAi, mixed, 
are given ; or musar (ervum lens) boiled with salt and red pepper. The 
boils are opened with a needle or sliced off with a knife. In very 
bad cases brandiig is resorted to. 
Rasaula.—This is a large Biba like agoitre on the neck. 
l 


beginning of the hot weather a boil forms under the back part of the 
pack-saddle ; this heals about the end of the hot season after bursting. 
Owing to it camel-men do not care to be employed during the very 
hot months. | 

Sul, Rik—Young camels for a couple of months after birth are 
liable to two diseases, One is sul, orcolic. Few animals are attacked, 
if taken care of; but if attacked, they generally die. There is no 
remedy. The other is rik, which seems to be excessive purging. 
This is rarely fatal. A mixture of khdngur* boiled with 2 tolds of 
rice and 1 told of bhang (dried leaves of Cannabis sativa) is given every 
evening. 


* Khdngar is the milk of an animal shortly before she runs dry, 


ood; some say hair. At the — 
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Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and zahmat 
infectious, and the others neither. It must be remembered that 
some of the above names may represent the same disease in different 
stages. 


The cows of the Ravi are considered much superior to those of: 


the Sutlej, as they yield considerably more milk. A cow calves 
during the tenth month of pregnancy, generally in January and 
February, or May andJune. She commences calving when four years 
old, and, as a rule, produces four calves at intervals of from 18 months 
to 2 years. In places where the grass is uncommonly good, she will 
have as many as five calves. As soon as she has calved, a mixture of 
one seer of gur and two chittéks of soap is stuffed down her throat 
to aid in the expulsion of the placenta (jer). For two or three days 
afterwards she gets every evening two seers of wheat soaked in water 
till it swells (ghunggani), with two or three chittdks of gur. When 
not in milk, a cow is left to shift fur herself pretty much, going out 
with the cattle of the village to graze. However, when in milk, if 
her owner is fairly off, and she has not many rivals, she will get some 
boiled cotton-seed (varenva), about 14 seer per diem in Poh, and in 
Jeth and H4r as much ground gram or barley soaked in water; and 
will, in other respects, be treated as owner's bullocks, sharing with 
them and the buffaloes the oil-cake (thal) he may possess. As a 
rule, a cow is well off if she gets some chopped straw in addition to 
what she can pick up in the ftelds. The calf is weaned when one 
year old. For six months after calving the supply of milk is good; 
it then falls off, and deteriorates. Cows are milked twice a day, 
morning and evening. The quantity of milk at each milking depends 
on the season, being in proportion to the length of the day or 
night. On an average a cow gives four seers of milk per diem or 
between 3 and 4 quarts. This is very little; but the animals are not 
fed well. This isa point on which the people are very chary of 
correct information ; milk is not usually sold, as there is no demand. 
In odd places there may be some demand, and then the price will be 
about 16 seers the rupee. The people drink as much milk as they 
want, and turn the rest into butter or ghi. The morning’s milk is 
placed in the dudh kdérhni, and simmers all day long. In the evening 
it is poured into another vessel and mixed with the evening’s 
milk, and an acid substance, called 7dg, or in default of that, 
some wheaten bread is put into it to cause coagulation. In 
the morning it is churned. The butter is usually sold to persons 
who make it into ghi; the butter-milk (lussi) is used at home; 
24 seers of milk will yield 14 chittdéks of butter, which will 
give 9 to 10 chitidks of ghi. This is good considering the bad food 
of the cows. In buying cows, the points looked to are the fineness 
of the hair, the thin skin, heavy hind-quarters and slight fore-quarters. 
The size is looked to, asatest of what the calves will be. If 
in milk, the cow is milked ; she should not be savage, piven to kicking 
or butting; nor should she allow only one person to milk her. 
In the former case she is called kAdtar, in the latter hathal. Another 
trick cows have is only letting themselves be milked just after 


the calf has been sucking, and then only for a short time, so that the « 
calf has to be brought back again. Such a cow is called pherwén— 
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dojh-wdli ( pherwdn, again; dojh, milking). The udder should be 
broad and stiff, the teats long and soft. 

In buying bullocks the points looked to are the fitness of the 
animal for work. This is tested by putting it to plough, work at a 
well, &c. If it does well,its appearance is scrutinized. The eyes 
should be large and the ears small; the chest should be broad; the 
neck in front of the hump massive, so as to give a good support to the 
pours ; the legs should be strong, hoofs broad, pasterns short. The 

air and skin should be soft and fine; the tail long and thin. The 
colour is also looked to. White and grey are good colours ; reddish 
brown is fair; red bad, and black worst of all. A bullock 
should have good horns, as a man should have a good moustache 
according to the saying, mard muchhel, bail singel ; but connoisseurs 
are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks cost from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 80. A very fair average bullock can be got for Rs. 35. His © 
work is generally light if continuous. A bullock is put to work when 
four, a will work 8 years if taken care of. In castrating bullocks, 
the knife is not used, as it is considered dangerous, people not being 
acquainted with the method to be adopted. The operation is effected 
by repeated blows of a small stick. It is generally carried out when 
the young bull is 24 years old, in Phagan or Chetr. If before this 
age, the animal grows up a weed. Bullocks are fed four times a 
day, in the morning and evening, at noon and before the owner goes 
to bed. They very seldom get any grain, if ever; but they may come 
in for some raw cotton-seed (varenvan) in Poh. Twice a month, 
except in H4r and Jeth, some salt is rubbed into their mouths; and 
the same is done in respect of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will 
eat from 12 to 15 seers of broken straw a diem, or about double 
that quantity of green fodder. Its food consists chiefly of broken 
straw of sorts, turnips, charri, jowdr (grown as fodder), green wheat, 
and dry jowdr stalks. Its food during the year, commencing with 
Chetr or the middle of March, may be taken to be as follows :— 

Chetr.—Green wheat, methra, carrots (rare). 

Baisdkh.—Wheat straw; dry turi; grazes in stubble-fields. 

Jeth —Turi mixed with cham, sown.early in Baistkh. China 

straw. | | 

Hér—Turi. If there has been rain, the bullocks are turned out 

to graze. 

Sdwan-Bhd- ( Graze, as before. If there has been no rain, tur, 

don. { or chart or china, sown in Jeth and kept over, 
| is given. 

Asu.—Kangni straw or chart sown in Séwan. 

K dtik.—Chari sown in SAwan, or straw of china sown in Bhddon. 

Bullocks also graze in stubble-fields. 

Maghar.—Chari or china straw. Also rice straw, if available. 

Poh.—Tiri mixed with green wheat. Tops of turnips. 

Médgh.— Turi and turnips (roots). 

Phagan.—Green wheat, turnips, and methrd at the end of the: 

month. 

Téri is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. Of course a man 
may feed his bullocks any way he pleases ; but, as a rule, they are fed 
much as shown above; turnips and green wheat are often given: 
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especially when still young, mixed with ¢téri. It is not uncommon 
on the Ravi to turn the cattle out into the young fields of gram, 
masar, &c., to graze. 

Like camels, cows and bullocks have different names at different 
stages of their growth. They are, however, very simple. The general 
name for cattle is mol. The following are the names in use :— 


Name of Cow. . Name of Bullock or Bull. 
Vachhi, till one year old. Vachha till 1 year old. 
Wairki, 5, 24 4 9 Wairka, 4, 2% sy 9 
Dhanap, ,, she calves. Vauhr, 4, 4 59 9 


Gd) (also gao, on Ravi) after calving.| Bail or sdnh, after 4 years of age. 
There are other names according to the number of teeth or the kind 
of teeth they have, viz. :— 


Name of Bull ‘3 : 
Name of Cow. or Bullock: Period of life. 
Khiri ww. Khird ... Till 2 years of age. Animal has only milk teeth. 
Dondi .. Donda .. Fron2 ,, to3. 5 two teeth (incisors). 
Changm ... Changga ee RT OS ae ay as four 7 
Chhiggi ... Chhigga .. After4 ,, oa six teeth. 


Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; they are 
employed in places in the Sandal bdr, where the wells are deep, and 
also in ploughing up the rice fields along the Deg. They are very 
strong, but they feel the heat very much and die soon. This is 
expressed in the saying :— 

Jhote niin gah ; budhi niin rah. 

Mard niin chukkt ; ghore nin chhatt. 

Chare rah kurdh. 
or, “for a buffalo to thresh ; for an old woman to travel; for a man to 
grind corn; for a horse to carry the pannier of an ass: all four ways 
(of doing things) are bad ways.” Male buffaloes are generally eaten 
when young. If they escape, they are sold to men of the Manjha and 
Shekhupura. They cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40. The average price 
is about Rs. 25. A buffalo commences to work at the same age as a 
bullock. A female buffalo costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 90. A fairly good 
one will cost Rs. 50. The way milch-buffaloes are fed and treated is 
much the same as that adopted towards cows; as more valuable, they 
are taken more care of; and being bigger, they require more food 
than cows. A buffalo calves when 5 years of age after 11 months 

estation, generally in Hfr or Sawan. She will produce six calves 

in all, at intervals of two years. Buffaloes are generally milked only 
once a day; they give about halfas much milk again as a cow; and 
the milk yields about 4 more butter than the same quantity of cow’s 
milk. A buffalo continues in good milk for 9 or 10 months. The 
names of buffaloes seem to differ on the Ravi and Sutlej. The general 
name for a female buffalo is majh and maink respectively. The Sutlej 
names are as follows :— 


Male. Female. Period during which 80 called. 
Kata or Kat .. Katt ... Till weaned—i. ¢., one year of age. 
Jhotra or Jhota ... JShett ... From 1] year of age to 2 years of age. 
Tirhana, ... Trihan ” Try ae) ey) yy ry) 
Sandah ww. Garhap 


98 99 99 99 99 a9 t FY 


és .. Maink ... After 5 years of age. 
On the Ravi the jhota stage lasts till 24, and the trihéna stage 
is not recognized. The names, according to teeth possessed, are the 
same for buffaloes as for cows and bullock. - | 
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When cows, bullocks, and buffaloes die, they are made over to 
the Chuhras and Mochis. They use the skin for their own purposes, 
or sell them to travelling dealers. In Gugerd tahsfl the owners of 
the cattle are said sometimes to sell them ; but this is not the custom 
elsewhere. The dealers are Khojas of Lahore, Kasur, and Ferozepore ; 
or Chamars of Ludhiana and even Umballa. The hides of cows and 
bullocks sell for from 8 annas to 12 annas, and those of buffaloes from 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a piece. The leather of Jh&émra and Lundianwéla 
in Gugeré& is spoken well of locally. 

The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except in the 
Gugerd tahsil, sales of cattle are not extensive; there, large numbers 
of quite young bulls are sold to merchants from the Bagri country, 
large bullocks are sold to people of the Manjha, and buffaloes to those 
of Shekhupura; Labanas of Lahore and Amritsar also buy. young 
buffaloes in this district for carriage. 

Horned cattle are subject to quite as many diseases as camels, 
Many are common to both classes of animals, and also attack horses, 
sheep, and goats. The more important ailments will now be noticed. 
Unless specially mentioned, the remarks apply to cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes, and to them only. : 

Sat.—This is anthrac fever. It usually occurs in or just after 
the rains, and is caused by half-starved cattle suddenly obtaining an 
abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge to excess. Large 
“tere swellings, as much as a foot in diameter, appears on the back, 

ind-quarters or fore-quarters. Sometimes there are swellings in the 
mouth. Thereisnoremedy. Ifa mula can be got to charm the animal. 
some good may be done. Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
device. But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 hours. 

Ptr also called Média Sitlé and Sihdl. This is cow-pox. It is 
more fatal with buffaloes than with kine. Of the latter about half 
recover ; there is no remedy. The sick animal is generally kept apart 
from the others. The cause of the disease is not known. It occurs at 
all seasons, The crisis comes on in 8 or 9 days. The chief symptoms 
are a running from the eyes, nose, and mouth; blisters form, and the 
dung has a most offensive odour. 

Ghotu, or malignant sore-throat, occurs at all seasons. Cause 
not known. No remedy. Sometimes a portion of one ear is cut off, 

robably asa counter-irritant. The symptoms are well-marked. 

he neck swells ; the animal gasps and breathes with difficulty ; there 
is a rattling in the throat, and foaming at the mouth. The animal 
almost invariably dies, and usually within 24 hours. 

Barr.—This isa rather dangerous disease, as about half those 
attacked die. It seems to be megrims ; the characteristic sign is that 
the animal attacked turns round and round several times till it falls.. 
The remedy is to brand all round the body, commencing at the nose, 
and going down the back under the tail and up the belly. It is 
attributed to gettingachill. As it usually occurs in Bhadon and Assi 
(middle of August to middle of October), it may be due to the same 
cause as sat, viz., half-starved animals gorging themselves with rich 
food. | 

Phiphri.—Cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover ; 
buffaloes generally succumb. As its name implies, this is a disease - 
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of the lungs; though some insist it is a swelling of the spleen. The 
cause is not known; but it has been observed to follow after a chill. 
The symptoms a reheavy breathing with cough, and a falling out of 
condition. The disease may last as long as six months; and is said 
to end fatally in five days sometimes. It seems to be pleuro- 
pneumonia. The remedies adopted are branding under either 
shoulder or along the back-bone; or 1 seer of ghi and 4 chittdke of 
ground pomegranate peel are mixed and given every evening toa 
buffalo, or half that amount to a cow or bullock, generally for three 
days running only. 

Tdéo.—In this disease, which usually lasts as long as the animal 
lives, but is rarely fatal, the symptoms are a thick staring coat; the 
animal keeps its mouth open and gasps; it seeks cool places and lies 
down in water whenever it can. Tdg generally appears about the 
beginning of the rains. The cause is unknown. Some say buffaloes are 
not attacked. The remedy is a decoction of young kikar leaves, 
or some butter mixed with a medicinal substance called ras; it seems 
& very rare disease. 


Bhukni, or scouring ; occurs at all seasons; cause is not known, 
but some say heat; some say eating unsuitable food, such as gharni 
grass when green. The disease consists in constant passing of watery 
evacuations. Bhukni means a piece of bamboo stem between two 
joints, sometimes used as water-pipe. The reason of the name of 
the disease is obvious, It is adeadly disease, most animals attacked 
dying. But some deny this. It is said to last as long as 8 days, 
violently.. No remedy is practised, but coarsely-ground jowdr and 
butter-milk, or coagulated milk and mdin (galls of the tamarisk), or 
gur and onions, are recommended. 


Munhkhur, or foot and mouth disease, seems to occur at all 
seasons. The cause is not known ; but some attribute it to a bird, 
called mahkdrd, pecking at the cleft of a hoof of the animal. Others 
scoff at this explanation. Blisters form in the mouth and on the feet; 
and the maiinal lowes its appetite ; the disease lasts about 10 days. 
It is rarely fatal. The parts affected are washed with warm water ; 
and sometimes bread made of gram or masir, with some salt and butter, 
is administered. 


Lég occurs in the rains ; and is attributed to the use of river 
waters, or eating grass that has grown in stagnant river water. The 
disease is not mortal generally. The symptoms are coughing, swell- 
ing of the neck, purging, loss of appetite. Milch cattle dry up. The 
remedies are : sweet oil, one seer per diem at intervals of 4 or 5 days, 

arched gram, or china flour, or some salt. The disease lasts a couple 
of months, till the buffalo gets khdn grass wet with dew, and other 
cattle jowdr stalks. 


Wao is palsy or paralysis ; when a human being is attacked, it is 
called jhola. It usually occurs at the commencement of the cold 
weather, and is due to a chill. The ankles swell, the coat stares, the 
animal moves ay little, and eats little. The hind-quarters are usually 
affected. Slight branding is sometimes, but rarely, tried. Ghimixed 
with oil and turmeric, or oil and til, are given. 
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Hada and motra seem to be bag and blood spavins. Branding and 
bleeding, and the application of boiling buttermilk to the swelling, are 
practised. The last is stated to cure the disease in three days. Hot 
spices and arsenic pills are said to be given as tonics. 

Vil and dhdh or tag seem to be the same disease ; but the name 
vil is applied to it when it attacks cows and bullocks, and tag or dhah 
when buffaloes are affected. Tag is used on the Révi, and dhah on 
the Sutlej. It mostly occurs at the commencement of the cold 
weather, and is attributed to the animal getting achill. It is rarely 
fatal. In vil there is a running at the mouth, the ears grow cold, the 
legs stiffen, the teeth chatter, and the coat stares. The only remedy 
really used is putting the animal into the sun ; its mouth is also kept 
open with a mun rope; onions are sometimes given ; and by some 
a grasshopper (tiddd) now and then is considered usefui. The animal 
generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick for four days. The 
symptoms in dhdh are nearly the same as in vil, but the part affected 
is the back. Any pressure there makes the animal at once fall down. 
Hence the name, which is derived from dhdna, to knock down. The 
duration of the attack is the same as that of vil. The disease may 
become chronic. The remedy is to keep the animal warm and well 
wrapped up so as to excite perspiration. At the same time give 
warm spices ; salt should be put under the clothing. If the disease 
is of old standing, bleed at the head or tail, or at the back, and rub 
in opium. Both dhah and vil seem to be forms of rheumatism. 

Angyart is a swelling of the udder. The swelling lasts 3 or 4 
days. It is supposed to be due to the animal having eaten some 
heating substance. It occurs at all seasons; but mostly in the early 
part of the rains. If the issue is favourable, the cow or buffalo 
commences giving milk as usual; if not, she never gives any more, 
not even if she should calve again. Butter, half a seer for a cow, and 
double that for a buffalo, is stuffed down her throat for four or five 
days running. A coating of earth taken from a rat’s hole and applied 
to the udder is considered beneficial, when the swelling commences. 
Angyart means a small boil. 

Ogu is a disease of buffaloes only. It occurs atany season. The 
cause is not known. It generally ends in death. The belly swells ; 
the dung and urine are suppressed. Unless this can be remedied, the 
animal dies in a few hours. The favourite remedy is to make it sit 
down in water. Butter and ghi are given. 

' Horses are attacked by phiphri, barr, wdo, hada, motra. Also b 
ogu and bhadkni, according to some ; and by ghotu, called in their 
case khunak. They also get kanar or catarrh. The great remedy for 
this is burning blue cloth in a /ota and making the animal inhale the 
smoke. Ground ginger is blown through a tube into the nostrils. 
There are several other remedies. This disease is not glanders usually. 
It is never fatal. But as glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term 


kandr would propably be used in acase of glanders. Khwb seems the 


same as khun 
The following tables show the results in percentages of a Settle- 
ment Census of 10,803 cows, bulls, and bullocks, and 2,531 buffaloes, 


4 


( 


taken in 1874. They show how agricultural cattle predominate - 


in the Sutlej tahsils and milch-cattle on the Ravi :— 


| 


' 
! 
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1,31 Montgomery 
4,155 | Gugera 
2,287 | Pak Pattan 
8,046 | Dipalpur 


245 | Montgomery 21:2 84°y 25°7 ce ; 
1,103 | Gugera 27°2 $7°0 11°6 2°7 | 78°5 

474 | Pak Pattan , 4°7 83°83 

708 | Dipalpur 2 21 | 70°5 


The sheep of this district are usually white with brown heads. 
Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; but black are rare. The usual 
time of tup is August and September, and the lambs are dropped in 
February ; sometimes the autumn is preferred for lambing. The ewe 
is then one year old. She will give one lamb for each of the next four 
years ; sometimes more than one lamb is dropped ; in this case both 
are weakly. The lamb is allowed all the milk for two months, after that 
only half, or even less, for about three months more. The ewe gives 
milk well for four months, and altogether for six. The milk is used as 
such, or made into butter and ghi. It is not sold as milk ; but ghi- 
macers buy the butter at the same price, or at a little less than that of 
cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked between the legs, not at the 
side, as cattle ; the yield is about 3 chittdéks per diem. One seer of 
milk produces % to 1 chittdk of butter. Sheep are sheared twice a 
year, in Chetr (middle of March to middle of April) and Ka&tik 
(middle of October to middle of November). They are first washed. 
The outturn of the former shearing is from 3 to 5 chittdks, of the 
latter 4 to 9 chittdks. The average yearly outturn is, perhaps, 12 
chittédke. The wool (tn), obtained in the autumn is yellow, while the 
spring wool is white ; the yellow wool is the cheaper of thetwo. The 
wool of the back and upper parts is good ; that of the legs, belly, and 
throat inferior. The price of wool varies very much. It is sold at 
Rs, 36 per maund in Fazilka ; but 3 seers the rupee will be about 
the average price. The fleeces are sold to traders of Fazilka, Kasur 
or Ferozepore. The skins are sold to wandering traders at from 1} 
to 24 annas each. They generally are taken on camels to Lahore, 
Amritsar or Fazilka. The skins are used for shoes, musical instru- 
ments, and bags for keeping moncy, clothes, flour, &. Untanned 
sheep-skins are called Ahalrf; after tanning meshé. The flesh of 
sheep is extensively consumed. Sheep have also different names 
according to the stage of their growth. Till six months old a ram is 
called leld, and a ewe lelf ; after 12 months the former is kitown as 
chhathra, and the latter as bhed. Between the ages of 6 and 12 
months there is a dispute ; some say the ram is called bcdhar and the 
ewe ghardép ; others divide the period into two portions of three months 
each, during which the ram is called sassa and chhathra and the ewe 
ghardpi and ghardp, but sassa seems properly a name applied to any 
well grown lamb. According to their teeth sheep are known as :— 


18 
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Khiri, till milk teeth are replaced, about 15 or 18 months after birth. 
Pakka khira ; pokkikhtri. A few months before next stage. 
Donda, when animal has only 2 teeth, till about 2 years of age. 
Chauga * »» »” 4 5 ” 
Chhigga ” 99 99 ” after 2% ” 

With reference to their teeth, goats are called by the same names, 
except that the pakka khird stage is not recognized. Coats, too, are 
more precocious, and so each stage ends six months sooner than with 
sheep. Till six months old, a he-goat is known as pathord, a she-goat 
as pathori. . The former then becomes a bakra ; the latter a khardp ; 
till one year old when she is called bakri; goats kid in Chetr and 
Baisékh {middle of March to middle of May), or in K&tik and ar 
(middle of October to middle of eee) once a year. The period 
of gestation is six months. They generally have one kid at a time, 
acd will produce 7 or'8 altogether. Goats are milked twice a day ; 
they give about 14 to 20 chittaks of milk. Tull one month after birth 
the kid gets all the milk; then for another month, half; then it is 
weaned. The supply of milk is good for four months. For making 
butter the milk is bad, yielding only } chittak of butter for each seer 
of milk. Goats are sheared in Chetr, Bais&kh or Hér. Their hair is 
called jaf. It sells at 7 to 8 seers the rupee. The yield of one goat 
ranges from 3 to 6 chittdks. The jat is sold to kwmhars, camel-men, 
or banyds. It is made into ropes, bords, chhatls and floor-cloths of 
shops, called tappar (sack-cloth). The skins of goats are disposed of 
in the same way as those of sheep. They fetch from 3 to 4 annas 
undressed. They are used for water-bags (mashak), as well as the 
purposes for which sheep-skins are used. 

Goats and sheep get nothing to eat but what they can pick up in 
the jungle ; they do not get any salt. Shortly before kidding, a goat 

ets some oil or ghi for a few days if in bad condition. The sheep of 
this district are of poor quality. The wool is coarse. The climate is 
too arid and the country too inhospitable for much improvement to be 

robable. Large numbers of young sheep are sold annually to travel- 
hag dealers, who take them to the up-country districts ; a sheep costs 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 3; a goat from Re. 1 to Rs. 5. 

Sheep and goats suffer from sat, ghotu, pir, munhkhur, phiphri and 
angyar\, diesasea described in pages 134-186, For the first four there 
is no remedy. Incantations, though useful to those not attacked, are 
of no avail to those afflicted. Sat and ghotw end in rapid death; 
scarcely any animal dies of pe or manhkhur. The last is caused by 
the maidrd. Ina case of phiphri, branding the nose and ears or 
scalding them with hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is 
tried. Pomegranate rind and ghi are given to the sick animal. Few die. 

Sokra occurs usua!ly in the rains. It is rarely fatal. The legs 
swell, and the animal becomes quite thin—in fact dries up ; hence 
the name. Branding the swellings, and doses of sweet and bitter oil, 
or embrocations of the juice of the dk are the remedies adopted. 

Panildg or rik is attributed to the same cause as ldg, a disease of 
cows, &c. Thesymptons are the same. Fish oil obtained by boiling 
down the fish called makni is administered. A diet of kar 
branches or charmi is said to be efficacious. It is generally a fatal 
disease. It seems to be “rot.” 

Rat is said to be a most deadly disease ; none escape, if attacked. 
There is no remedy. The chief symptom is the passing of bloody 
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urine. Rat means blood. This is the disease known as red-water. 
It occurs usually early in the rains. It seems almost unknown on the 
Sutlej, but the Ravi people are acquainted with it. 

Tret is the disease called barr in the case of cattle. It occurs at 
the same time, and the symptoms are the same, but it is rarely mortal. 
The remedy adopted is, branding either across the face or along the 
backbone near the tail. In the latter case opium is rubbed into the 
spot cauterized. i 

Sawattan or savittal, also called zardoi, seems to be hepatitis. 
The symptoms are yellow eyes, discoloured urine, and constipation. 


It is arare disease, and occurs about August and September. It is. 


attributed to the use of new grass and hot water. Death commonl 
results. There are really no remedies; but goat’s milk diluted with 
water, or sometimes butter, is given. 

Gada and pén are the itch ; the former term iz applied to sheep, 
the latter to goats. Sheep are washed witha deeoction of wkhdn 
leaves and sajji, or sweeet oil or sajjf{ mixed with cow-dung is rubbed 
over them. Goats are rubbed over with a mixture of bitter oil and 
sulphur, and get curds or sweet oil to drink. 7 

Hung or hungan attacks goats, and is usually fatal. The coat 
stares ; the animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears hang down; and 
there isa cough. These are not very distinguishing symptoms, The 
remedy is incantation. As the principal part of the ceremony is 
feasting the miracle-working fakir ona healthy goat, and the sick 
one rarely recovers, the ancl seems worse than the disease. 

Tilphati seems to be rupture of the spleen, judging from its name. 
It is very rare, and usually fatal. Sheep mee goats are attacked 
sean about the beginning of the cold weather. There is no 
remedy. 

yim occurs at all times. It is said to be never fatal, and to 
last a few hours. The stomach swells; and the animal falls down. 
There is constipation. | 

Sul is a very similar disease. Aphar means a swelling of the 
stomach, that being filled with wind ; and sz is said to mean colic. 

An interesting account of an experiment in sericulture, made b 
Mr. Peake at Gugerd in 1863, is given at pages 176-77 of Punja 
Products. The experiment held out every promise of success ; but 
was perforce abandoned in 1864 on the transfer of the head-quarters 
of the district from fertile Gugerdé to the desolate and barren wastes 
of the civil station of Montgomery. : 


SECTION 0.—OCOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. But 
the figures are perhaps the Teast satisfactory of all the Census statistics, 
for reasons explained fully in the Census Report; and they must 
be taken subject to limitations which are given in some detail in 


Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report. The figures in Table 
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Chapter IV, O, No. XXIII refer only to the popula- 


Population. Towns.| Villages. 


Occupations, tion of 15 years of age and over. The 
Industries, and Agricultural -- | 4,013 | 184,100 figure 8 ‘In the margin show the 

Commeroe., —| Non-agricultural.. | 19,576 | 218,840 | distribution of the whole population 
sel the ee Sopa errr into agricultural and non-agricultural, 


calculated on the assumption that the 
number of women and children dependent upon each male of over 15 
ears of age is the same whatever his occupation. These figures, 
owever, include as agricultural only such part of the population as 
are agriculturists, pure and simple; and exclude not only the 
considerable number who combine agriculture with other occupations, 
but also the much larger number who depend in great measure for 
their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. More 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will be 
found at pages 133 to 142 of Table No. XIIA and in Table No. XIIB 
of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, 
ee _ however, are exceedingly incomplete. 

Boe ase Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
aa ol ’ district as they stood in 1881-82. Coarse cotton cloth is woven in 
most villages for home use, and in many for exportation, the trade 
in it being considerable. The fisheries of the district have already 

been described at pages 24, 25. 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special industries 


of the district :— | 
Lac-turnery. Pak “The most notable industry of the Montgomery district is the lac- 
Pattan. turnery of Pak Pattan. There are several families who send out a variety 


of toys, boxes, spring wheels, charpoy legs, &c., to all parts of the Punjab. 
The wood used is chiefly bhdn, locally obhdn (Populus euphratica )—the 
black or Lombardy poplar, a soft, light, easily-worked wood, containing 
no resin, and not liable to the attacks of insects, all which are essential 
pas Nothing could be simpler in principle than the craft of the 
haradi, while his /athe is a perfect example of the many Indian contri- 
vances which produce wonderful results with the most elementary and 
apparently inadequate means. The varnish which is produced by pressing 
what is virtually a stick of coloured sealing-wax, against a rapidly revolving 
wooden object, has been found by the experience of generations ta 
. resist dust, damp, and excessive heat and dryness, better than any known 
paint, and it is used on all articles of domestic use which can be turned on 
the lathe. If this fine coating could be as cheaply applied to flat surfaces 
it would be of immense use. But this essentially simple art is capable of 
almost infinite variations. Though there are few towns in which it is not. 
wrought in some fashion, there are some which, like P&k Pattan, enjoy a 
special reputation. The work from this town, though strongly resembling 
that of Sindh, with which province the south-west of the Punjab has some 
noticeable affinities, may be recognised by the use of a rich, mottled purple, 
alternating with bands of black, on which delicate floral borders and 
diapers appear ta be painted in redand green. This ornament is, however, 
produced in a manner analogous to the Sgraffito of Italian architectural 
decoration. Ocats of different colours are super-imposed on the surface, 
and the pattern is produced by scratching through these with a 
stylus. Thus, a red flower is made by scratching through the black and 
green films ; for the leaves, the black ouly is cut away, exposing the green ; 
gnd for a white line all three are cut through to the white wood. This 
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is obviously work requiring great delicacy of hand and long practice. The 
articles made at Pdk Pattan, besides objects for native use, are tea-poys, 
toys, flower-stands, plateaux, chessmen, work-boxes, &c. The workmen are 
Muhammadans. 

« The cotton-weaving of Pék Pattan, though not of striking importance, 
is of good quality ; and chequered khes fabrics with lungis, chautahis, and 
other varieties in common native use, are here strongly and neatly woven. 
At Kot Kamdlia very good cotton-printing isdone. The characteristics of 
this work are, brightness of colour, and a certain quaintness and rudeness 
of pattern, which usually shows a good deal of white ground. Some 
diwdlgirs (a better word than our dado), printed with archaic figures of 
horsemen, were sent to the Punjab Exhibition. Scarves, abras, and other 
articles are also made, and the work has a considerable reputation. 

“ Among merely domestic crafts, reed basket work, which, though 
almost universal in the Punjab, is better done at Gugera in the Montgomery 
district than elsewhere, may be here mentioned. The chhdj or winnowing 
basket, remarkable for its strength and lightness and perfect adaptation 
to its purpose, would seem to have been the original, as it is the staple 
article. The ¢ils or fine upper stalks of miinj (Saccharum munja) are 
neatly worked in rows tied to strengthening bars of stouter reed and 
bamboo with strips of fresh goat-skin, which is sometimes used in larger 
pieces to strengthen the corners, Baskets for domestic purposes are 
sometimes adorned with tufts of coloured wool; while mats, punkaha, 
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and fancy baskets are worked over with lozenge-shaped crossings of parti- ~ 


coloured worsted with cowries sewn on the borders. A large basket with 
a well fitting cover is much used for keeping feminine gear. Changars 
and Ohuhras are said to be the most expert workers in a craft for which 
gipsies all over the world seem to have a special affinity. They are also 
frequently employed in shifting and winnowing wheat.” 

The following account of the manufacture of saj7i is taken, after 
necessary corrections, from page 86 of Punjab Products :— 

“ Sajji is produced from two different plants which grow spontaneously 
in brackish soil in the ddr tracts of the Béri and Rechnd Dodbs, called 
kangan khar and gora lina, the last yielding inferior, and the first superior 
sajjt. The kangan khar plant yields the best alkali. The pure sajjs from 
this plant is called Jota sajji, and the residue mixed with ashes is called 
kangan khdr sajji. The other plant yields only a dirty and inferior 
substance known as bhitni sajjt, devil’s soda. This is black in colour, and 
sold in pieces like lumps of ashes. 

_ The procesa is as follows :—The shrubs ripen about October, and the 
process of making sajjs is carried on throughout October, November, 
_ December, and January. The first step is to cut down the plants with a 

wooden scythe called ¢talwar. They are then allowed to lie on the ground 
in heaps to dry. When pefectly inflammable, a pit in the ground is dug 
in a hemispherical shape, about six feet in circumference and three deep, 
at the bottom of which one or more inverted ¢tinds, or earthen vessels, are 
buried, having small holes pierced in their upper portions; the holes are 
kept closed at the commencement of operations. A fire is kindled, and 
the dry plants placed in the pit, with the aid of a sdngi or pitchfork, and 
the fire is kept fed with the dry plants till all is burned. During the 
process of burning, a liquid substance is formed, which runs down into the 
tinds below the fire, After all the liquid has run through into the tind, 
the residue is stirred up with a stick called mashad, which has a round 
flat piece of wood at the end, like a ladle or a ghorla—t.e., a piece 
of wood, cut green from the tree to prevent its burning. Great care 
must be taken during the above process that no water is allowed to be 
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put on the fire, otherwise the whole mass would blow up, and endanger 
the lives of those manufacturing it. After the residuary mass has 
been stirred in the manner described, it is covered over with earth. 
It cools in three of four days, but can be taken out when wanted. 
The bhautni sajjt is made in the same manner as the above, but from 
the shrub called gora /ana, When the earth is removed, the substance is 
found in a solid rocky state; it is then broken out with a tool called 
wadan, or wooden crowbar. Then the ¢inds that are underneath are also 
removed, and being broken, the contents are taken out. The residuary 
mass in the pit is crude dirty potash, but that which is found inside the 
tinds, is clean and free from ashes, &c. ; it is callled dota sajjt, because found 
in the tend or Jota. 

“The proportion produced of kangan and bhidttni sajji is four seers 
from a maund of the plant, or one-tenth ; and of the dota sajjt, one seer in 
a maund, or ¢sth part. There is no tax on sajji, the plant being now 
included in the grazing leases, and no longer, as formerly, separately 
leased. The contractors are not allowed to protect or preserve it, but 
may cut as much as they please for the manufacture of sajji. The growing 
plants are much valued for camel-grazing. The market price of bhvtns 
sajjt is from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per maund. Lota saji commands a much 
higher price, and sells at Rs. 8 a maund. The expense attending the 
manufacture, viz, cutting, stocking, and lifting, is about 4 annas per 
maund. The workmen who cut the plants get 2 annas a day, the burners 
take 3 annas, and there is one man to superintend. Lota sajjt is principally 
used as a medicine, on account of its high price. Kangan khar sajjt is 
used in washing and dyeing with madder and kasumbha ; it is used also for 
making soap, and in the process of purifying sugar, and in paper-making. 
The castes principally employed in the manufacture of sajji are Obuhras, 
Dhobis, Nunaris, and a few Aroras; but there is no necessary distinction 
or superstition on the point. ” 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district. Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river traffic that 

asses through the district. The exports and imports of food-grains 
have already been noticed at page 121, and a list of fairs given at 
page 57. The trade of the district consists principally of the export 
of wheat, rice, a little gram, cotton and cotton-seed, wool, hides, ghi 
gajji, main, and cloth, and sometimes of mdnj; and of the import of jowar 
and bdjra, saccharine produce, salt, cloth, oil, hardware, fruit and dyes. 
Goo ls are exported and imported by rail, or by boat ; or by road on 
camels, bullocks, ponies, asses, and in carts. They are generall 
carried at a fixed rate per man according to the distance. Wheat 
and gram are sent by boat and rail to Multd&n, and on camels to the 


Sirsa district. Rice goes to Lahore, Mult4n, and Amritsar by rail, 


and to Jhang and Fazilka on camels. Cotton and wool go by boat or 
rail to Mult&n, for despatch to Kard&chi. Of the cotton produced on the 
Kh4nwah and Sohdg canals in Dip4élpur, about one-fourth is exported 
raw, and the remainder woven in the district into coarse cloth, much of 
which is exported. Of the Pak Pattan cotton some three-fifths are 
exported in its raw state. Cotton-seed is chiefly exported to Jhang and 
Ferozepore on camels, Hides are sent to Lahore and Amritsar by the 
same means of conveyance. Ghi goes to Amritsar and Multan by 
rail, and to Fazilkaon ponies. Sazjt is sent to Amritsar and Jullundur 
by rail or on camels, or in carts, which return after having brought gur. 
Main (galls of tamarisk) goes also to Amritsar and Sullundur on 
camels or by rail. Yarn cloth and cloth fabrics are sent to Lahore, 


{ 
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Amritsar, Sirsa, Bah4walpur, and Multén by rail or on camels, 
ponies, and asses. Mun) is exported to Amritsar and Jullundur on 
camels. Jowdr and bdajra are imported from the other side of the 
Sutlej, chiefly on camels and asses. Saccharine produce comes from 
Jullundur and Gurddspur on camels and in carts. Shahpur sends 
salt on camels. Yarn and cloth imported are of English manufacture, 
and are obtained from Multan and Amritsar on camels and by rail. 
Camels and ponies bring oil from Fazilka. Amritsar supplies hard- 
ware by rail and on ponies. Fruit is brought by merchants of 
Afghdnistén on camels. They also furnish madder, while indigo is 
got from Multan by rail. 

The chief trading towns are Saiyadwdla, Kamélia, and Pa&k 
Pattan. Saiyadwala exports a good deal of grain to the bdr tracts of 
the Rachné Dodb. It also sends cotton-seeds to Jhang and Ferozepore. 
Good cloth is made here. Kamélia sends ghi to Multan and Amritsar, 
oil seeds to Jhang, and wool to Multdén and Kardéchi. Its imports, 
too, are quite of the ordinary class: salt, gur, dyes, with silk from 
Mult&én, and cotton fabrics from Amritsar and Manchester. The 
principal trade of P&k Pattan is in cloth. Formerly large numbers 


of weavers lived here, and even now there are a good many looms at 


work, though the series of bad years experienced lately is said to 
have driven many weavers away. The ltingis of 700 and 1,000 threads 
to a breadth, and dodars of all kinds made at Pak Pattan, are much 
esteemed, and find a ready sale in Amritsar, Lahore, and Multén. A 
considerable quantity of the products of the local looms is disposed of at 
the annual fair in the first week of the Muharram. About one-third of 
the yarn used at Pék Pattan comes from England vid Bombay and 
the Indus. There are two castes of weavers at P&k Pattan, the one 
called Bhakri, the other Paoli. The difference between them is that 
the women of the former class weave, those of the latter consider it a 
disgrace to do so. The women of both castes, but especially those of 
the Paoli, prepare the web. In 1874 there were ten Bhakri and 20 
Paoli women engaged in this work, at which they make about one pice 
for every mile they go backwards and forwards. There were 124 
looms at work, viz., Paolis 78 men and 2 boys; Bhakris 35 men, 6 
women, and 3 boys. Thread is spun by women, who are paid in kind. 
They get 1} to 2 eeers of cotton, and give back one seer of thread. 
Twenty seers of cotton are carded for one rupee. P&k Pattan has also 
a high reputation for its lacquered work. Good blankets are said to 
be made at Malka Hans. Kabula does some little trade with Amritsar 
in ght; and Pakka Sidhar in cloth with Bahawalpur, and in grain 
lately, chiefly with Bikaner. It is not possible to do more than guess 
at the value of the trade of the district. Judging from a few isolated 
facts, Mr. Purser was, in 1874, inclined to think it about 10 lakhs 
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per annum. Of course this is only the value of the exterior trade; | 


transactions between residents of the district are not included. 


SEOTION D.—PRICES, WHIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNIOATIONS. 
Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdzdr prices of commodities for 
the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No, XXVII, atid rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; but both sets of figures 
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are probably of doubtful value. Rent rates have already been 
discussed at pages 77 to 79. 

Mr. Purser gives the following statement showing the average 
annual price of cotton, jowdr, rice, kangni, china, wheat, and gram, in 
the towns of Dipélpur and Hujra from 1838 to 1871. These prices 
were taken from the books of the kardrs, and represent dealings 
between them and the cultivators. The kardrs fix the prices twice a 
year in Har and K&tik. The average price is the average of abe 
prevailing at both seasons in both towns, These towns were selected 
as being in the chief agricultural part of the district -— 


ae Jowar. Rec Kangni.] China. | Wheat. § Gram. 


YuAR. 
M. B,|0. M. |s.{c.] Mu. |8.[c.] M. ce w. 's.[c.l a. [s.'c.] a. |8./c. 
1888 0 (22 0 | 0 |33| OF 1 
18389 0 0 Si © |84; OF 1 
1840 . 0 0117 0 0 |29| o1 0 
1841 0 |17 0 t 0 |81 1 


years . 0 0 0 |81/101 0 
1842 0 0 0 1 |10; @ 1 
1848 F 0 0 0 1) 7) oO 2 
1844 0 0 0 1/2 1 
1845 0 0 0 1/0| 0) 1 
1846 ee FQ 0 ‘ © |36/ O} 1 


Average of five 


years 0 1/8 1 
1847 1 ’ 0 {32} OF 1 
1848 . 0 0 1| 7} 8) 1 
1849 0 ' 0 |28) & 0 
1850 oe l u 0 37 J 1 
1851 . 1 0} 1 (20; oO] 3 


years . 4 1 1 [26 1/78 1 
1857 . 1 H 1 OH 1 130] O} 1 1101 OF 8 
1858 . 1 61 Op 1 }25' OF 1 115 2 
1859 1 HW 1 OF 1/10); OF 1 112 1 
1860 ‘ 0 0 O} 0 27; OF 1] 0 1 
sit 0 |30| OF 0 1 1101 Of 0 \27| O 0 


pat tet fed pee eet 
on 
a o ed 
e s es s e @ es e e s e e es e e e 
es e e e a e e & e se s es 2 e 


yoars 15) @ 1 ; 8 24) @ 1 {10) 6] 1/4 1 
1862 ° 13] @ 1 OH 0 Oy 61 410' OF O |32 1 
1868 ‘ 7| OF 2 it Bi 1 | 2) & 1°10 | 
1864 oe 11/19 0 ' 0 ’ 0 35) 8 1 0 1 
1865 ee 12 0 int) a 110i & oO (80 1 
1866 ee 12] @ Oo a 0 OF 6 |32) OF O {29 1 


years 0/11] & O 2 0 mH 1) 0) OF O |86 1 
1867 0 |16| Of 0 [241 0 0 (35, OF 0 |25) of 0 
1868 0 |12| OF 0 jie] oO oH 0 [28, 0 [24 O O 
1869 | 0 {121 81 0 [191 of 0 oH 0 125 8 0 [17] OF O 
1870 O |10| Of 0 |22) 8] 0 oH 0 {21| 8 0 19) OF O 
1871 .» | 0 [10] OF 0 [20] of 0 HW 0 (25, Gf 0 [23] & 0 


12 0 0 25113) © (84; OF O (27, OF O j21/118 0 
Average, 1842-1856 20| 6f 1 1 | 4] 28 2] 0} OF 1 (22 1] 3} 9 1 
Average, 1857-1871 1214 0 0 |34 1 | 9] 2) 0 (89 2] 0 |27; O 1 
Average, 1842-1871 16] S&F 0 O |30| 38 1 [24] OF 2 101 0 |35 1 
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“In 1871 Mr. Roe, the Settlement Officer, gave it as his opinion that 
the increase in price of late years has arisen from a diminished supply, 
and not from an increased demand. [ have lived in the parganah during 
the whole time that these high prices prevailed, and I know from what I 
have seen with my own eyes, that the condition of the agriculturists has 
been one, not of prosperity, but of very great distress. It would also 
seem at first sight that the construction of a railway right through the 
heart of the district must have greatly benefited the people. No doubt it 
would have done so, had the agriculturists had any surplus produce to 
export ; but as they had barely sufficient for their own consumption, 
the opening up of new markets was practically useless. In fact, 
in one way the railway has injured them; for it has led to a much 
stricter conservancy of the Government jungle; formerly the zamindars 
obtained all the wood they required free or almost free. Now they have 
to pay for it, and get it with difficulty; besides this the subordinate 
conservancy establishment greatly increases their indirect taxation.” 

The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of 

: land in rupees per acre shown 

| in the margin for sale and mort- 
“Re a. | gage; but the quality of land 

5 0 | value returned is so often fictiti- 

ous, that but little reliance can be 

placed upon the figures. On this subject Mr. Purser wrote in 1874 :— 

‘‘ The low value of land in this district, except where canal irrigation 
is available, is shown by the difficulty of getting farmers, as well as by 


1868-69 to 1878-74 .. 
1874-75 to 1877-78 .. 
1878-79 to 1881-82 .. 


8 8 varies so enormously, and the 


Chapter FV, D. 


Recent rise in prices, 


Value of land, 


the low price at which land is sold and mortgaged. In Pak Pattan it was. 


found that 12,878 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 3,156, or annas 3-11 
per acre, had been sold for Rs. 18,646. This gave the price per acre as 
Re. 1-2, and per rupee of revenue as Rs, 5-14-7. The mortgaged area was 
9,687 acres assessed at Rs. 2,272, or annas 3-9 per acre. The mortgaged 
money amounted to Rs. 19,081, or Re. 1-15-6 per acre, and Rs. 8-6-5 
per rupee of revenue. In Dipdlpur, 15,749 acres sold realized Rs. 26,421, 
or Re. 1-10-10 per acre, and Rs. 6-1-11 per rupee of revenue. The revenue 
was Rs. 4,319, falling at annas 4-5 per acre. The area mortgaged was 
12,028 acres assessed at Rs. 2,964, being at the rate of Rs. 3-11 per acre, 
The mortgage money amounted to Rs. 30,353, equal to Rs. 2-8-5 per acre, 
and Rs. 10-3-7 of Government revenue. If it is considered that these 
prices include not only money paid for the land, but also the cost of wells 
and other property attached to the land, the very low value of land is 
at once apparent. More money can be got by mortgaging land than by 
selling it. It may be that the land mortgaged is more valuable than that 
sold ; but this fact may also be explained by the difficulty of obtaining 
tenants, and the dread of becoming responsible for payment of the revenue. 
When land is sold, the buyer becomes responsible for the revenue, and he 
has to make his arrangements for cultivating the land; but in the case 
of mortgages, the mortgagor remains, as a rule, responsible for the revenue, 
and continues to cultivate the land himself, or exerts himself to have it 
- cultivated.” 

Except in towns, the Government maund and seer are not 
employed in the purchase and sale of grain. A measure of capacity is 
used, and not one of weight. This measure is the topa, and its size 
varies in different parts of the district. The weight of a topa of wheat 
in each locality is shown in a map attached to Mr. Purser’s report. 
There are 10 different topas, and the weight varies from 1 seer 4 

19 
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chittéks to 3 seers 4 chittdks. The divisions and multiples of the 
topa are the paropt, pdi, man, kharwar, and mdni :— 


4 paropis = | topa. 

4 topas = pal. 

4 pais = ]man (maund). 
10 mans = 1 kharwéar, 
124 mans = 1 mani. 


The kharwdr is used on the R&vi and the mdni on the Sutlej. 
The native man then is of a fluctuating value according to locality, 
and one great difficulty in obtaining information concerning yield 
of crops, amount of seed grain, &c., is the uncertainty as to 
what topa the informant is alluding to. To make matters worse, 
there are two ways of using the topa. In one called chhara, when 
the topa has been filled, nothing is added with the hand ;and in the 


second, called bharti, the topa is heaped with the hand. Topas 


Measures of length 
_and area. 


Communications. 


Rivers. 


are round measures. They are usually made of ukdn or kartl, some- 
times of k{kur. The differences in the value of the topa are due to 
the country having been split up into numerous petty states, the 
ruler of-each of which set up his own topa, partly to assert his independ- 
ence, and partly it would seem, at least occasionally, to cheat the 
zaminddrs under him. 

The karam is 5} feet long. The current scale of square meaguresis:— 


9 square karams . = 1 kan. 
20 kans ...» = 1 kanal. 
8 kandls = 1 ghomdo. 


The ghomdo is thus equal to one acre, the kundl to half a rood, 
and the kdn to a square perch. In measuring distance a term in 
common use is sadpandh (from sad, voice, and pandh, distance) ; it 
represents the distance at which a man’s voice can be heard in the 
jungle, and may be roughly estimated as a mile. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- 
trict as returned in the quinquennial 
Administration Report for 1878-79 ; 
while Table No. XLVI shows the 
distances from place to. place as 
‘authoritatively fixed for the purpose 
of calculating travelling allowance. 
Table No. Xx gives the area taken 
up by Government for communications. 

The Sutlej} and Ravi are both navigable for country craft 


Communication. Miles. 


Navigable rivers { puuel oe 
e ee 80 


1,054 


' throughout their courses within the district, but through traffic on the 


latter 1s confined to the portion below the bridge of boats at Chichdé- 
watni ; indeed in the cold weather the Ravi is often perfectly dry in 
places, especially close above Chich4watni. The principal traffic on 
these rivers, as stated in the Punjab Famine Report (1879), is shown in 
Table No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries and the distances 
beetiha them, are shown below, following the downward course of 
each river :— 


a 


Rivers. Stations. Puce in Remarks, 
Ravi... | Qill4 Bhamaé Singh Ferry. 

Faridabad a 5 Do. 

Majhani 5 Do. 
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Rivers. Stations. pene a Remarks. 
Ravi... | Jhando 1 Ferry. 

Pir Aly 6 Do. 

Mari 6 Ferry and mooring place. 

Khaf ses 6 Ferry. 

Alam Shéh Re 1 Do. 

Mehr Shéh4né ... 3 Do. 

Qutab Shaéh4né ... 3 Do. 

Hakim ke Kath 8 Do. 

Mohammad Shab, 7 Do. 

Chichawatni 8 Bridge of boats and mooring place.| . 

Kikri Patri ace ll Ferry. 
Sutlej...; Mohana Fordw4h soe Ferry and mooring place, 

Shekhuke me 8 Do. 

hil4 Maleke 6 Ferry. 

Ahloke ... 8 Do. 

Malkéna ... 6 Do. 

Bbullaé 8 Do. 

SahuwAli 6 Do. 

Bhuk 8 Do. 

Madhu we 7 Do. 

Jamleraé ... 5 Do. 


There is a considerable traffic on the Sutlej principally from the 
marts of Ferozepore and Faézilka. This is carried’ on in large native 
boats called tdrak, of considerable tonnage ; some being capable of 
carrying 1,000 maunds. When the wind is favourable, they can sail 
up the stream ; when not, they are towed by menon the bank. The 
boats have one mast and large lateen-like sails. The length of the 
Sutlej conterminous with this district is about 109 miles. The 
successful voyage of a steamer to Ferozepore in September, 1857, shows 
that even vessels of considerable draught can pass up and down this 
river without encountering insurmountable obstacles. The traffic on 
the Ravi is very inconsiderable. Flat bottomed boats are known on the 
Sutlej as chappu, and boats with sloping stems and sterns as kishts. 
The bert or boat of the Raévi is of a different build from either of these. 

The Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, from Lahore to Multén, 
runs through the district, along the high central ridge, with stations 
at Satghara, Okarah 8 miles, Pék Pattan 9 miles, Montgomery 14 
miles, Harappa 13 miles, Chichawatni 13 miles. 

There are no metalled roads ; but asthere is no wheel traffic, 
the want is not felt. The district is traversed in all directions by 
fine broad unmetalled roads, some of which were cut through the 
jungle at the expense of the people, after the unsuccessful insurrection 
of 1857. 

) The principal roads are:—({1). The Customs line road, runnin 
from Jamiera on the Multd&o border, nearly parallel to the Sutlej 
through Pak Pattan and Haveli to Rohel& Ghat, opposite Fazilka, in 
the Sirsa district. (2). The Lahore and Mult&n trunk road, runnin 
close to the R&vi, on the left bank of the river. Traffic on this ro 
has greatly decreased since the opening of the railway in 1865; many 
of the sardis along it are in bad condition and others have been 
closed altogether. Bat the road itself is in very fair order. (8). The 
road leading from Jhang, vid Kamflia, Harappa, Kabfr, and Pak 
Pattan to the Sutlej. Speaking of it, Lieutenant Elphinstone says :— 
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‘‘ Numerous caravans of merchants from Afghdnistdn frequent this 
route during the cold weather. They seldom dispose of their merchandise 
in the district, but, as far as I could ascertain, this road is generally 
selected by merchants who are anxious to arrive at their principal mart, 
Delhi, without the delay which would otherwise attend the unpacking of 
their wares at intermediate stations.” 

(4). The road from Harrappa through Montgomery, Dipdlpur 
and Busirpur to the ferry at Rohelé Ghat. (5). The road from Pak 
Pattan to Chunién, passing near Dipdlpur and through Shergarh. 
(6). The road from Jhang through Guger& and Satghara to W4n 
Rédharém, running thence to Ferozepore. (7, 8, and 9). The roads 
connecting Montgomery and P&k Pattan, and Gugeré and P&k Pattan 
and Gugeré and Dipdlpur. : 

There is a bade of boats over the Ravi at Chichdwatni. The 
Nikk{ is bridged on all the main roads. There are bridges over the 
Khénwah canal at Hujra, Dipdlpur, N&thu Shah, and Kacha Pakka, 
There is a bridge over the upper Rohég canal, at Gama Waghra, near 
Busirpur. The state of the roads in canal-irrigated tracts is far from 
satisfactory. The roads are traversed by deep water-courses, the 
owners of which have either constructed no bridges, or have laid 
down a few crooked branches of trees, with slight twigs and leaves 
filling up the interstices, and have thrown earth over the whole. As 
soon as the twigs rot, the unwary traveller runs a good chance of 
breaking his heck: at the same time that his horse breaks the bridge 
and his own leg. If the canals ran all the year round, this state of 
things would soon be altered. Fut in the cold weather, when officers 
are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and the sides are sloped 
down ; or else the water-course is filled up; and so the intolerable 
nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather is not properly 
appreciated. | 

The district is not well provided with sardis. But the traffic is 
so slight that this want is little felt. There are rest-houses affording 
accommodation to European travellers in all important places. The 
accommodation is in some cases far from good. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
together with the halting places on them, and the conveniences for 
travellers to be found at each. Cummunications from Okérah to 
Faézilka vid ose od are often interrupted in the rains, sometimes for 


days together by floods on the Sutlej river which is not bridged :— 
Distance 
Route. Halting places. in Remarks. 
miles, 
Multan to Doburji: a ne Sardi, encamping-ground. 
Lahore. Chichawatn! ... 12 Dak bungalow, encamping-ground 
H 6 Pmaregdias ‘ , 
ara arai, encamping-ground. 
Mohanadpur.. 12 PDO. 
Kaure Shah ... 13 Ditto. 
Akbar se 14 Rest-house, encamping-ground and 


Mirak i siden i d and 
ra ncamping-ground and sardi, 
Chichak ab B Ditto, 
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Route. Halting places. Remarks. 


Jhang to Chich4é-| Kamélia Sardi. 


watni. Rajané Sardi. 
Montgomery to | Motngomery ... Sardi, dak bungalow. 
Dipiipar Rakullanwé sie Rest-house. 
Gugeré to Jhang,| Bahlok Sardi. 
Guger4é Rest-house. 


Ferozpur road... | Satghara Sardi. 
ada ress Dina Sardi, canal bungal 
a. ip4lpur $ ungalow. 
Ranirpar Ditto. 


Basirpur to Ha- 
velfe Havel... 


Rest-house and sardai., 
Rest-house. 


P4&k Pattan to | P4k Pattan ... 
Montgomery. | Nurpur 


a= 


Dak bungalow and eardi. 


Sarai, police bungalow. 
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There are also unmetalled roads from Chichdwatni to P&k Pattan, 
54 miles, and Syadwala to Kohlewdla wd Béhlok and Kamdalia, 68 
miles,on which there are no fixed halting places. The road from 
Guger& to Jhang crosses the Ravi river by a ghdt when the river is 
in flood. A good unmetalled road runs along the right and left 
banks of the lower Sohdg canal, on which are the following bun 


lows : Gudar Malkdn4, Tahir 19 miles, Laddhewél 7 miles. The 


ak 


bungalows are completely furnished and provided with servants. 
The police and district bungalows have furniture, crockery and 
cooking utensils, but no servants. The district rest-houses have 
furniture only; the canal bungalows are unfurnished, the Canal 
officers bring all necessaries with them. A mail cart runs from 
Okarah to Fazilk4, and another from Chich4watn{ to Dera Ismail 


Khan waé Jhang. 


There are 20 Imperial Post Offices—at aanteute 


Chichaéwatni, Tibbi, Harappé, P&k Pattan, Chak Bab& 


Kamélig,. Post Offices. 
em Singh, 


Basfrpur, Hujré, Dipdélpur, Gugerd, Chuchak, Saiyadwdéla, Bucheki, 
Shergarh, Chichéwatni town, Jethpur, Atari, Jandraka and Faridabdd. 
The district Post Office is at Okdérah. All the Post Offices, except 
Buchekf and Shergarh, have Money Order Offices and Savings 


Banks. 


A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the railway, 


with a telegraph office at each station. 


Telegraph. 
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| SECTION A.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Montgomery district is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Mult&n, who is also Sessions Judge, and is stationed at 
Multén. The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of 


& 


Deputy Commissioner, and 


Qanungos | Patware | two ixtra Assistant Commis- 

qanee wnt een .,.| Sioners. Each tahsil is in charge 

of a tahsilddr assisted by a 

Montgomery 2 38 Ndib. The village Revenue staff 
ugera 2 83 ° . ° 

Dipalpur | 47 is shown in the margin. The 

* s = appointment of four girddwars 

Total 8 187 is under consideration before the 

Financial Commissioner. There 


is only one 
jurisdiction e 
and Revenue 
No. XX XIX. 

There is one Honorary 
Khem Singh, o1. The 
Superintendent Police. 
in this district for the 
charge over sixty-one vill 
per annum. The other 


an allowance of Rs. 150 per annum. 


| Distribution. 
Class of Total 
lice. Protection 
police strength. Standing Aa 
detection. 
iecheba he 477 68 414 
mpe - 
Municipal .. 11 11 
488 68 425 


Munsiff in the district stationed at Montgomery, whose 
xtends to the whole district. The statistics of Civil 


litigation for the last five years are given in Table 


Magistrate in the district, namely, Baba 
police force is controlled by a District 
There are also two zailddrs of police employed 
rotection and detection of crime. 
es, and receives a remuneration of Rs. 200 
as control over fifteen villages, and gets 


One has 


The strength of the force, as 
iven in Table No. I of the 
olice Report for 1881-82, 

is shown in the margin. In 

addition to this force, 3 daffa- 
ddrs and 15 chaukiddrs are 
entertained as village watch- 
men; they are paid from 
municipal income and town 
malba. The rate of their 

ay is as follows :—Daffaddrs 


Rs. 6 each per mensem, chaukiddrs Rs, 4 each. Besides these there are 
91 sargirohs in this district, who should assist the police in detecting 


crime. 
the villages in charge 
supervision of the sargirohs. 


There are also 76 trackers at Ra, 5 
of the sargirohs. 


er mensem each, paid by 
The trackers work under the 


The thdnds or principal police jurisdictions and the chauk(s or 


police outposts are as follows :— 


TAHSIL MoNTGOMERY—Thdnds.—Montgomery, Harappé, Chiché- 


watni, Kamélia, Killianwalé. 


Chaukte.—Kaure Shah, Doburji, Rajana. 


Taust, Pak Patran—Thdnds—Pék Patan, Tibbi, Kab{rwala. 


Chaukfs,—Nrpur and Jamlera, 
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TAHSIL DrpaLPpuR.—Thdndés—Dipaélpur, Hujré, Atdri, Havelf. 
TAHSIL GuGERA—Thdnds—Gugeré, Bahlok, Saiyadwala, Buche- 

ki, Chuchak, Okdérah. Chaukis—Merak, Satghara. 

There is acattle-pound at each thdnd, also at chaukis Kaure 

_ Sh4h and Satghara, all being under the management of the police. 

The district lies within the Lahore circle, under the control of the 

Deputy Inspector-General, Police, at Lahore. 


The district Jail isa first class one, 


containing accommodation 


for 728 prisoners ; convicts 
Building. Male |Female. |Total prisoners.) wp to three years sentence 
Quarantine 40 |... 40 of imprisonment are kept 
Hospital , . | 50 4 54 here, longer termed pris- 
European ward | 4 | ... : oners are transferred to the 
For minors... | 12 is 12 : 
Solitary Cell .. | 84 4 88 Central Jail at Lahore. 
Barrac ... | 500 24 624 The buildings for accom- 
Civilprisoners...| 6 | |... — 6 modation of prisoners in 
Total 798 the district Jail are shown 


006 | 32 


in the margin. 


Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XLI of 

olice inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in Jail for the last 

ve years. There are no criminal tribes in the district, and the 
Criminal Tribes Act 27 of 1871 is not in force. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
so faras they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown in 
Table No. XXVIII while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and 
XXXIII give further details for land revenue, excise, license tax, 
and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number 
and situation of Registration offices. The central distilleries for 
the manufacture of country liquor are situated at Montgomery, 
Gugerd4, Dipdlpur and Pak Pattan. The cultivation of the poppy 1s 
not forbidden in this district. | 


Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 


district funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 22 
members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
leading men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon and the 
tahstlddérs as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner and 
Extra Assistant Commissioner as President and Secretary respectively. 
Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, while the 
municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. Theincome from 
Provincial properties for the last five years is shown below :— 


| Source of income. 


e 2 Y ° ° Rs. 

Ferries with boat-bridges .. 3,200 | 3,600| 2,835| 3,300] 3.010 
Do. without do. - | 3’389 1 91055 | 73881 6'51 ’ 

Staging bungalows, &e. ... , ’ fy 517 | 7,534 
eR Lek rounds ag 601 

e-poun vee ae 
Nazil propartios oS 2,624 
Total 17,128 | 17,254 | 14,006 | 13,267 | 13,789 
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The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 146—149, and cattle-pounds at page 151. There 
are no nazi properties in this district from which any income is 
realized. 

Figures for other Government estates are given in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in Section B of this 
Chapter, in which the land revenue administration of the district is 
treated of. . 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 
totals of land re- 
venue collections 
since 1868-69. 


Source of revenue. 1880-81 | 1881-82 


Ra. Rs. The remainin 
7 re aie ena 19| | items for1880-81 
skdna or proprietary dues 1,155 | 1,267 

Leases of ens and groves "16 We and 1881-82 are 
a canes 1,135 945| shown in_ the 
Revenue, fines and forfeitures ... —... sated nee margin. Table 
Other items of miscellaneous land revenu B7 29 | No. XXXIT gives 

details of ba- 


lances, remissions, advances for the last fourteen years; 
Table No. XXX shows the amount of assigned land revenue; while 
Table No. XIV gives the areas upon which the present land revenue 
of the district 1s assessed. Statistics of revenue for past years have 
been given at pages 42, 43 (Chapter II). Further details as to the 
basis, incidence, and working of the current Settlement will be found 
in the succeeding section of this Chapter. 

Table No. AX XVII gives figures for the Government and aided, 
middle and primary schools of the district. There is no high school 
in this district. There are middle schools at Montgomery, Kamalia, 
Pék Pattan and Saiyadwaélé4, and two girl schools at ‘Mont omery and 
Saiyadwal4 ; while the pouty schools are situated at Daula Bala, 
Pindf Sheikh Masé, Dadré, Harappd, Chichdwatnf, and Jhakkar in 
the Montgomery tahsil ; Gugeré, Jhémré, Buchekf, Lundidnwalé, 
Jandréké, Mopalke, Satghara and Farfddbéd, in the Gugeré tahsil ; 
Dip4lpur, oa be Shergarh, Jethpur, Atéri, Kandawélé, in the 
Dipdlpur tahsil. Besides these there is no other kind of school in this 
district. The district lies within the Multén circle, and is in charge 
of the Inspector of Schools at Multén. Table No. X11I gives statistics 
of education collected at the Census of 1881, and the general state 
of education has already been described at page 58. 

Table No. XX XVIII gives separate figures for the last five years 
for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under the general 
control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge of Hospital 
Assistants at Montgomery, Kamélia, Dipdlpur, Gugeré and Pék Pattan. 
There is no leper asylum, lunatic asylum, or lock hospital in this 
district. The Givil Surgeon at Montgomery has Civil charge of the 
station. 

The Montgomery dispensary was established in 1865 ; it is situated 
in the outskirts of the town of Montgomery, and is capable of accom- 
modating 15 in-door sick—10 males and 5 females. The buildings 
consist of a female ward, a male-ward, dead-house, European ward, 
and Hospital Assistant’s and servants’ quarters. In the centre is the 
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dispensary and store-room and a garden for vegetables. The establish- 
ment consists of one Hospital Assistant in chaees one compounder, 
and menials. 3 

The sick treated consist chiefly of Government officials and 
their families, and people from the town. The surrounding country 
being barren and uncultivated, there are very few agricultural 
patients. , | 

Kamalia dispensary in the town of Kamilia, a rather large one, 
is capable of accommodating 8 in-door sick—4 males and 4 females. 
It has a large out-door attendance, consisting in great part of people 
from the surrounding cultivated country ; it seems well appreciated 
the inhabitants. The buildings consist of a male and a female ward: 
a dispensing house, and quarters for the establishment ; within the 
enclosure there is a large garden for fruits and vegetables. The 
establishment consists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, a com- 
pounder, and menial. The average attendance last year (1882) was: 
in-door 5°07 men, 1°07 women, and 0°18 children; and out-door: 
29°87 men, 11°45 women, and 22°73 children. The institution is 
supported partly by municipal and partly by district funds. 

P&k Pattan dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in-door 
sick—8 males and 4 females ; and has a large out-dvor attendance. 
The establishment consists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, a com~ 

ounder, and menials. The average attendance last year (1882) was: 
in-door 3:17 men, 0°81 women, 0°26 children ; and out-door : 25°87 
men, 7°72 women, and 8°93 children. The institution is supported 
saa? Ah) municipal and partly by district funds. 
ipdlpur dispensary is capable of accommodating 8 in-door 
atients—4 males and 4 females. The establishment consists of one 
ospital Assistant in charge, one compounder, and menials. The 
average attendance last year (1882) was: in-door 4°69 men, 1°66 women, 
0°25 children; and out-door: 26°56 men, 4°85 women, and 6°10 
children. The institution is supported partly by municipal and partly 
by district funds. | 

Gugeré dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in-door sick— 
6 males and 6 females. The establishment consists of a Hospital 
Assistant, a compounder, and menial. The average attendance last 
_ year (1882) was: in-door 3:01 men, 0°45 women, and 0°23 children ; 
and out-door: 11°62 men, 2°49 women, and 2°49 children. The 
institution is supported by district funds. - | 

There is a small church at Montgomery capable of seating about 
70 persons. No Chaplain is posted here ; but the Chaplain of Lahore 
visits the station occasionally. 

The Sindh, Punjab aad. Delhi Railway runs through this district. 
The head officers of this line are the Traffic Manager and the District 
Traffic Manager, stationed at. Lahore and Multén respectively. The 
Khénwah al upper Sohég canals pass in the Pak Pattan and Dipélpur 
tahsils, and the lower Sohég and Katora canals in the Dipdlpur 
tahsil towards the south-east of Montgomery. These are under 
one of the Executive Engineer Upper Sutle) Division Inundation 
Canals, stationed at Mamoke in tahsil Chinian in the district of 
Lahore. The Superintending Engineer of the canals has his head- 
quarters at Amritsar. The portion of the Grand Trunk road, between 
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Lahore and Multén, north of Montgomery, is in charge of the District 
Committee. The Executive Engineer Provincial Division Multén 
is in charge of the public buildings of the district, and is subordinato 
Fars oe Siperintending Engineer at Rawal Pindi. There are no 
military buildings in this district. The telegraph lines and offices 
attached to the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway are controlled by 
the Telegraph Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Multda. There is no Customs staff 
in this district. The forests are under the control of the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Multan division. 


SECTION BLAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either by 
important chiefs revenue-free, in return for certain feudal services 
rendered by them, or was farmed out to ydrdddre. The latter paid a 
fixed sum to Government, and made their own arrangements with the 
villages included in their farm. The ydrdddr either sub-let part of his: 
farm to others, or managed the collection of the revenue himself 
through agents or kdrddis. Till Swan Mal’s time the system of kan 
or appraisement of the crop was the one generally followed. The 
calculation of the produce involved a good deal of haggling, and the 
amount entered was usually the result ofa compromise. The produce 
due on account of revenue having been decided, it might be taken in 
cash or in kind. Khdlsa revenue was invariably taken in cash. In 
other words, the cultivator had to buy from the Government agent 
the Government share of the produce, commonly at something over 
the market price. Jdgirdars very often took their share inkind. In. 
the kharif harvest, money was generally taken, and grain in the radi. 
The proprietors of a village were allowed a share of the Government 
produce as indm. The amount varied very much. It depended on 
the agreement made by the karddr. One yoke was released out of a 
number agreed on. If one yoke was released for every six existing, 
the proprietors got one-sixth of the Government grain as indm jog. 
Besides this, the proprietors got one or more wells or a share ina Sali 
according to the size of the village, exempted from payment of revenue. 
This exemption was known as tndm-taraddudana, and was a reward 
for exertion in the extension of cultivation. The conditions of the 
grant determined who was to enjoy it; occasionally the tenants also 
got an inam, generally one-eighth of the Government share. The 
proprietors collected from the tenants either by actual division of the 
crop, or according to the Government demand, in kind or cash. And 
when it was customary to take malikana, they got itin- addition. Fixed 
cash assessments ona whole village were not made, but sometimes a well. 
would be leased for a fixed sum ; and isolated wells in the jungle 
were so leased as arule. The usual rate was Rs. 10 to Rs. 12; but a 

ood well would pay Rs. 20. Sdwan Mal very frequently practised. 

atdi or actual division of the crop. Munshis or mutsaddis under 
the kardars put thapis to watch the stacked grain of every 5 or 6 
wells. Ifthe thapis seal was found broken the cultivator was fined. 
The crop was then divided, and Sdwan Mal took the value of his share 
in cash. As faras can be ascertained, the system of indms has ceased 
now entirely. The landowners who have tuken the place of the 
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Government have abandoned it. As regards Government, the 
lumbardari allowance of 5 per cent. on the revenue represents the indm 
granted formerly to the proprietors. 

Zabti crops paid so much per kandl ; or were sold standing when 
the kdrdar took his share of the price; or were treated as ordinary 
nijkdrt crops. The usual zabti rates were Rs. 8 per acre for tobacco, 
aud Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 for the first year’s cotton, and half that for the 
second year’s crop from the same roots. It may be as well to say 
that these rates mean nothing, for if the fundamental principle of the 
Sikh system was, that the Socal should take as much as ever 
it could, as often as it could, and wherever it could, the principle that 
a spade should on no account be called a spade was only second in 
importance to it, and was much more rarely violated. The advantages 


of this were, that the people were made to believe that great favours. 


were being bestowed on them, while they were being taxed as heavily 
as possible; and that the subordinate officials were able to plunder 
the Governmént to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their 
accounts meant. Thus a man would be charged Rs. 6 for 6 kanals of 
cotton. The generous kdrdar remitted half as ind, and then added 
Rs. 4-1-6 on account of extra cesses. These extra cesses or abwab 
were levied both in kind and cash. The former elass appears to have 
aimounted to one-fourth or one-fifth of the Government aes of wheat, 
and one-sixth of the inferior grains. The cash payments were generally 
according to a fixed scale. The more important of these extra cesses 
were the following: nazar kanjan, sardar thanadar, topkhana, sarrdfi, 
chilkana, jamadbandi and khurdk. The nazar kanjan was a tax of 
Rs, 2 on each amil well, and derives its name from the upper cross- 
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beam of a well. A kdmil well was one with 8 yokes of bullocks ; and a 


_ proportionate allowance was made for every yoke wanting to make 
up this number. The cess for the sardar thanadar was levied at 
varying rates as the kdidar saw fit. Of course, the thanadar did not 
et it. The cess topkhdna was probably meant to aid in keeping u 

the Sikh artillery ; it amounted to Rs. 2 per cent. on each pakka well. 
Sarraji was levied at different rates, and was supposed to defray the 
cost of testing the money paid as revenue. Chilkuna was a charge of 
one-half anna in the rupee on all cash payments except those made on 
account of khurak, sarraft, and tirnd. The Sikhs had several sorts of 
rupees. The Nanak Shahi, struck in 8S. 1884-85, was the final 
standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth fifteen Nanak. 
Shahi rupees. The other rupees were the Hari Singhia or Kashmir 
rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less than that of 1884-85; the 
rupee of 1837, worth one anna in the rupee less ; the Moran Shahi 
rupee and that of 1860, worth Rs. 2 per cent. less, and the rupee of 
1870 and 1872, worth 1 per cent. less. Chilkdna was levied to make 
up the difference between the value of the standard and other rupees. 
It seems to have been taken on all kinds of rupees. The jamdbandi 
was a charge for preparing the revenue roll. The karday charged 
what he pleased. Kh 

was expended in feeding the kdchhus or measurers. Besides these 
items, one-half anna was charged for each sheep or goat as tirni, but 
cows and buffaloes were not taxed. Kamdad was a cess levied on 
artisans, and ahtrdji on shop-keepers; the rates varied from Re. 1 to 


hurdke was a cess of 4 annas on each well, and - 
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Rs. 2-4 oneach shop. The principal abwdbd levied in kind were Akdli, 
kharch Brahmin, mohardnd, and chingi. The first amounted to 6 
topas per well, and seems to have been originally intended for the. 
support of the Amritsar Akélis.* The Brahmin, mohardnd and 
chingi cesses amounted altogether to 5} paropis in each man of the 
Government share. It does not appear for what these were originally 
contrived, nor what mohardnd means. 

The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as tenants 
are now. The kérddr used to claim his kandl at each harvest per 
well; this was known as khird. He either took the khird, or made 
the cultivator give him grain in exchange at the rate of 16 to 20 mans 

eracre. The kdrddr's man consisted of 16 topas, of 24 sers each. 

he ser weighed 92 rupees. Transit duties, called laga, were levied 
on merchandize coming in or going out of a town, whether. sold or 
not. The rates varied, and were, aga rule, fixed with reference to 
the carriage employed; so much for each camel-load, donkey-load, &c. 
The right to collect this duty was farmed. The kdrddér was not 
the ex-officio collector. But he sometimes managed to collect some- 
thing for himself under this head from the cultivators. This tax 
corresponds to the present chtngt. 

It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really used 
to get from a well. But in settled tracts they seem to have been able 
to extract between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 from an average well. Of 
course the Sikh kdrddrs looked after the revenue in a very different 
way to that in which an over-worked tahstlddr can ; and the cultivators 
were assisted by the revenue officials much more than they are now. 
A man who did not exert himself got a very broad hint that if he 
did not cultivate as much land as was expected, he would have to 
make way for some one who wonld. Ifa man had more land than he 
could manage, the ruling power never hesitated about making a 
‘ear over to another, and gave no compensation. Then the people 

ad to pay only a small amount when the season was bad, and so 
mniaged to pull along under burdens which would break them down 
completely now. 

The first and second Summary Settlements are thus described by 
Lieutenant Elphinstone in paras. 95 and 96 of his report :— 

“The first Summary Settlement was based on the papers of the former 
Sikh kérddrs. Mr. Cocks, o. 8, who superintended this work, having no 
other data to guide him, naturally fell into some errors as to the capabilities 
of the different villages. His assessment for the whole district amounted 
to Re. 3,70,819,—a sum which could probably have been realised without 
difficulty from this district if it had been more equally distributed. But 
the Sikh returns, which formed the ground-work of his assessment, were 
eminently defective for this purpose, for the following reasons :—lst, a 
system of favouring certain villages and zaminddrs universally prevailed 
under the Sikh rule; 2nd, the authority of the Government in that portion 
of the district owned by the Jat tribes was by no means very secure, and 
the revenue demand was therefore not strictly enforced for political reasons ; 
and 3rd, the amount of produce obtained by batds on satldb Innds in good 
seasons by no means represents the amount in cash which could be 


* Kharch was a charge at the rate of 2 topas in the man on the Government 


share of the grain, It was collected to defray the cost af dividing the crops. It ia 
etill taken, 
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reasonably demanded from such tracts for a series of Larter The ras Chapter V, B. 
fall in prices also, which took place after annexation, and the scarcity o oe hee 
money Geeaened by the constant remittances down-couutry of a large army mene end ene 
of foreigners stationed in the Punjab, seriously affected the resources of the The first Summary 
people. As, notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, the reductions Settlement, 
given at the time of the second Summary Settlement were by no means 

very considerable, the jama of Mr. Cocks’ Settlement may be said to have 

been rather moderate. 

“The second Summary Settlement was commenced by Major Marsden Second Summary 
in 1852, and amounted altogether to Rs. 3,23,099-12-10, including jdgérs. Settlement, 
The collections and balances of this Settlement form the chief basis of the . 
present revised assessment. The data by which Major Marsden was guided 
were necessarily somewhat imperfect, but his local knowledge obtained by 
inspecting personally nearly every estate, and the reliable information he 
contrived to elicit from zamznddrs and former officials, enabled him to 
adjust the demand with a considerable degree of fairness. In parganahk 
Gugera especially, the relative equity with which the jamas had been . 
distributed, was very remarkable. Changes, however, subsequently took 
place, which materially affected the condition of various parts of the district. 

In parganah Hujra, the alterations on the Khanwah canal reduced one circle 
of villages to about one-half of their former cultivation, and greatly 
enhanced the prosperity of others, which previously had derived no_ benefit 
from the canal. In parganah Gugerd, the sarkib of the Ravi gradually 
diminished in the whole tract north of the sadr station; aud in parganah 
P4k Pattan a similar change occurred in a portion of the satldb land. 
Jadgir estates were not brought under assessment, as the jdgirddrs continued 
to realise by batdt. No modification was made in the assumed value at 
which they had been estimated at annexation. I mention this circum- 
stance, because the reductions of jama, now apparent in two parganahs, 
are in great part made up of alterations in the assessment of these jdgir 
estates, their original or estimated values having been found, without 
exception, far above their present capabilities. In addition to the returns 
of former collections and balances, Major Marsden was aided by rough 
measurements conducted through the agency of the tahsildérs and 
Kkdningos. No attempt was made to record separate fields or other details 
of cultivation, and the whole process had very little pretension to accuracy, 
but it was, no doubt, often useful as a means of comparison with other 
sources of information.” | ' ; 

In 1852, Mr. Vans Agnew was sent to Hujra to commence the The Regular Settle- 
regular Settlement. He submitted a report on the assessment of ment. 
takeil Hujra, which proposed a fluctuating revenue for canal and 
eaildba lands. His proposals were unfortunately rejected. Early in 
1856, Lieutenant Elphinstone was placed in charge of the Settlement. 

He assessed the whole district. “ From the estimated gros: produce Assessment data. 
‘‘ ner acre, the proprietor’s share, varying from one-half to one-sixth, 
‘was deducted, and after allowing 25 per cent. for extra expenses 
“and 10 per cent. for the loss of conversion into cash, two-thirds of 
“the remainder were assumed as the Government demand and 
“ entered as produce rates.” Wells in tracts where cultivation mainly 
depended on them, were divided into three classes; “the Ist class 
** consisted of pakka wells with six and eight yokes and an area of 
6 from 30 to 50 acres of well-land ; the 2nd peel of wells with four 
or five yokes and from 20 to 80 acres of well-land ; and the 3rd class 
* with a less number of yokes than four, and avery limited extent 
* of irrigated area, ” | 
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The parganahs were divided into assessment circles or chaks, 
chiefly with reference to “the nature of the irrigation, and, to some 
“extent, * * * the peculiarities of soil and productiveness which 
“prevailed in different tracts.”* As cash rents did not exist, the 
revenue rates were calculated in the following manner. The villages 
in each chak, which were generally admitted to have been fairl 
assessed, were selected ; and the Settlement Officer satisfied himself 
that general opinion was correct. The cultivated area of these 
villages was divided into classes according to the prevailing mode of — 
irrigation, as saildba, chihi, nahri, and barani. The relative valueof these 
classes was ascertained from the zaminddrs. In tahsil Gugeré, bdrani 
was valued at one-half chahi, m P&k Pattan and Hujra at not more 
than one-fifth or one-sixth. The total jamas were next distributed 
over the classes of land according to the ascertained relative value of 
the latter. The average rate per acre, thus obtained for each class in 
the standard estates, was applied to the same class in the other states, 
end the ama thus obtained constituted the revenue rate jama of each 
village. Soil-rates were not fixed, partly because the returns of soils. 
were inaccurate, and partly because productiveness depends but little 
here on the natural qualities of the soil itself. The fact‘of the soil bein 
good or bad was, however, kept in view in assesaing the individu 
villages. The villages irrigated by the inundation canals in the 
Sutlej tahsils were assessed at a lump sum, which the Settlement 
Officer divided into two parts—muiil or land revenue, and dbidna or 
water-tax. The mal was never to be remitted, even if the canals 
failed ; but a partial remission of the abidna was admissible. , 

The total amount of the Regular Settlement jamas was Rs. 3,40,984-4. 
This included Rs. 25,110 on account of dbiana, and Rs. 16,039 on 
account of jugs villages. Since the second summary Settlement, 20 
villages paying a revenue of Ra. 4,082 had been transferred from 
Lahore to the Gugerd district. Their jamas are included in the above 
totul. The Regular Settlement did not work satisfactorily. The 
revenue imposed by it was not heavy ; but the Settlement did not get 
fair play. It had been sanctioned for 10 years, and at the end of that 
period the condition of part of the district was so bad that it was 
considered advisable to commence the revised Settlement at once. 
The principal changes in the circumstances of the district and their 
causes are noticed below. The number of villages and areas of the 
Settlement of 1857 are given below, the figures being recast so that - 


the tahsils correspond with those now existing :— 


AREA IN ACRES. 


g : = 

a 8 BS Cultivated, 
Name of tatsil. | 3 F s a5 ze | 

5 a 5 md 3 2 

E 3 5 f 33 4 | § 

a Ag a .| 8 


Gugera _. | 870#41,877 | 19,341 | 121,987 13,222] 89,033 | $7,762 | 8,076) 85,771 
71H1,544 |10,465¢ |100,701¢ 8,718] 18,456 | 67,721 | 2,504) 88,682 
ete 1 abotlio 4 | 136. 32°23]! 38,757 | 13,499 | 6,144] 58,380 


ttan .. | 2604/1,002 | 22,504 | 136,604 3 5 161 | 
pie ‘ f | 452+,3,366 | 23,344 2,78 abi aad 87,608 '19,266|176,176 | 
District Total.. |1,453¢i7,799 | 75,944 | 688,166 179, 503215,583_|156.585 sata 409,008 [1,160,420 ; 
* These assesament circles, with the rates adopted, are shown in a map attached 
to Mr, Purser’s Settlement Report. + These figures are doubtful. 
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The following figures show the state of things as ascertained by 
the measurements of 1874 :— 


AREA IN ACRES. | 
é ) : 
Ey 3 | og Cultivated. 
| 2 d a9 
Name of tahsil. | > E ; BS 
S he 2 hn > g 
be 2 a |ds] 3 ; 
2 ; a é wo = 8 “3 a 
= a oY 3 
a1 3 5 atu | 3 
z 1s! a |3 A | a | & fe 
Gugera ..{ S49 7 819] 26,487 144,514 | 20.650 86,852 | 21,471 | 8,056 | 66,379] 258,758 
Montgomery ..| 493 $1,287 16,508 | 130,591 | 16,982 16,646 | 41,850 | 1,184) 59,630] 224,896 |. 
Pak Pattan B12 7 552] 32,038! 182,512 , 23,071} 33,423 ' 9,802 | 6,079] 49,304] 288,075 
Dipalpar 613 [2,053 | 47,800 | 229,526 | 83,689, 170,045 | 9,280 | 9,629 | 180,563 | 502,530 


82,412 [9,896) 384,876 [2,274,250 
From this it appears that the number of villages had increased by 
one-half and the total area by 113,839 acres, or nearly 10 per cent. 
The irrigated area had increased by 42,033 acres, or 19°5 per cent. 
On the other hand, there had been a falling off of— 

74,173 acres, or 47°4 per cent, in the saildha cultivation ; 

11,992 ,,° ,, 32°5 of hdrdni cultivation ; and of 

44.132 ,, ,, 108 of total cultivation, 
The causes of these changes were :—(1). Grants of waste land and 
location of new estates on them. (2). Extension of the inundation 
canals. (3). Failure of the river inundations. (4). Bad seasons. 
The punishment inflicted in the Mutiny (see page 39) no doubt 
affected the prosperity of some of the villages ; and particularly of the 
Joya estates on the lower Sutlej. 

Before considering these causes the changes in the population 

of the different tahstls may be noticed. The Ciieis of 1854 showed 


99 
99 


the population to be 308,020. Adding 3,302 on account of villages: 


received, and deducting 1,826 on account of villages transferred, there 
remain 309,496 persons as the former population. The following 
table shows its distribution and the subsequent changes :— 


POPULATION. 
Name of tahstl. 
Formerly. at - 

Guger4 81,067 95,410 : 77 
Montgomery 72,940 76,453 3,513 4:8 
P4k Pattan 53, 208 57,735 4,527 8'5 
Dipalpur 102,281 27,558 | 27'0 

District Total 309,496 359,437 49,941 . 16:13 


The population remained stationary in the cis-Ravi saildba 
tracts of Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in 
Dipdlpur; otherwise there was a goneral falling off in the sailaba 
tracts, and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal 
circles, The increase in the parts of Dipdlpur and Paék Pattan 
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Chapter V,B. irrigated by the canals was especially large. It was in these parts 
Land and Lang that most of the grants alluded to abuve had been made. 


Revenue. These grants were allotments of Government waste lands. They 
Grants of waste were made either to men of the district or to outsiders who were 
lands. Injurious supposed to have claims on Government. In the former case they 

neenlt: were scarcely ever of large extent. The area allowed was 50 acres 

if the applicant proposed to sink a single-wheeled well, and 100 acres 

if a double whee ed well was to be constructed. In the latter case, 

the grants were rarely small, but ranged from 500 to several thousand 
acres, ‘Sinking wells was quite a secondary consideration here. These 
applicants would have turned up their noses at land where canal- 
irrigation was not available. hat they wanted was a nice bit of 
low-lying land, with a yuma of a few annas an acre, and as much canal 
water at 8 annas an acre as they chose; and they generally got it. Of 
course they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to look out 
for tenants, and the simplest—indeed the only—way to get tenants was 
to decoy them away from the old established villages. To get an 
advance of money, to be under the protection of a man on good terms 
with the district officers, to have fine new land and lots of canal-water 
with rent below the average, were great things for the tenants; and 
so he left his old landlord to shift for himself and settled with the 
ntee. No wonder things looked very well at first. There was an 
increase of revenue and an apparent increase of cultivation. It was 
not long, however, before the mischief that was being done was 
perceived. The migratory character of the tenant population has 
already been noticed at page 76. From. the earliest days of our rule 
it had been a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers, and had 
repeatedly been brought to the notice of the authorities. Still grants 
were oe till in a district where barely one-third of the area within 
village limits was under the plough, about 113,000 acres more were 
added to the lands clamouring for cultivators to till them. When 
the injurious effect of these new grants on the older villages became 
clear, it was proposed to remedy them, not by stopping the grants, 
but by putting heavy burdens in the shape of revenue, and price of 
timber cleared away, on the lessees. But there was a mania for 
acquiring land in those days; and land anywhere near the canal 
would have been taken on any terms. So this plan had little success 
in stopping applications. It succeeded, however, in ruining the 
applicants. The suppiy of water m the canals was not unlimited; 
ad the later comers found it more difficult to get any ; the land near 
the canal had been appropriated, and more unfavourably situated 
plots had to be accepted. The little capital of the applicants was | 
swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenue, instead of being spent 
in sinking wells and making the land yield some return. In 1872, 
the Punjab Government directed that in future grants should be 
made only in special cases and after reference to Government. On 
inquiry during Settlement operations in 1874 it appeared that 182 
estates were fying uncultivated, or more than one estate in every 
twelve. Of these, 102 were new grants. A few of the grants were 
then resumed on the lessees refusing to take up the new jamas, 
There were then 1,953 wells lying idle, which could have been 
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brought into use at a small cost, and would have given employment 
to 9,765 cultivators and 11,718 yoke of bullocks. 

The great demand for land was, no doubt, chiefly caused by the 
extension of the inundation canals, and the enormous profits made by 
those who were lucky enough to have land within the influence of 
the new supply of water thus provided, which was freely distributed 
at 8 annas an acre, no matter what crop was grown. While the 
Khaénwah and the upper Sohdg canals were being extended, and the 
people on their banks were, in most places, making their fortunes, 
the villages on the lower Sohég were being ruined. Their case is 
instructive, and shows how light jamas are no certain guard against 
deterioration. At the Regular Settlement, 26 villages on this canal 
were assessed at Rs. 3,613 mdl and Rs. 1,209 abiina. The cultivated 
area was 9,363 acres. In 1860-61, Rs. 20 per cent. were taken off the 
mal jama and added to abidna. This did no good. In 1866 the 
cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assessment became 
necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 per cent. ahd the abidna 
made fluctuating. Even in 1874 many of these villages were in bad 
condition. ; 

It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or the 
rants of waste lands would have done any serious mischief anywhere 
ad the saildb not failed. If the saildb were to re-visit the river 

villages, all the well-irrigated villages would break down at once. 
All the cultivators would be off to the rivers. The tenants in canal 
villages would hesitate at first, but if the saildb showed signs of 
permanency, they would go too. Canal water is simply saildb under 
more or less control, with advantages and disadvantages due to this 
control. On the canal, asa rule, only autumn crops can be raised 
and brought to maturity with canal water ; cultivators have to pay for 
this water and to assist in clearing out the water-courses.. bn the 
river, they escape the labour and payment, and can raise the more 
valuable spring crops. And in addition, the lands along the river 
offer better grazing grounds than do the mote inland tracts. In 1871, 
when the Khdnwah failed, and there was an unusual amount of saildb 
on the river-banks, in the one village of Dipdlpur 70 tenants 
abandoned their holdings and settled in river villages. The nature 
of the seasons has already been discussed at page 15, 

The great rise in prices, which had taken place in this district 
as well as elsewhere, deserved the most attentive consideration. 
Where rents are not paid in cash; but in kind, without any reference 
to the money value of the share received by the landlord, the rise or 
fallin prices is even more important to the person fixing a money 
assessment than it is in tracts where cash rents are the rule. The 
figures have been given already at page 144. The period of 15 years, 
from 1842 to 1856, may be looked on as that the prices of which 
would have been regarded at the Settlement of 1857; and the second 
period, from 1856-71, as subsequent to that Settlement. The percent- 


age of rise, in the second period, of average prices over those of the 


first period is, as regards— 


Cotton... 37 pia Ching ... 37 p. cc. 
Jowdr 2B 55. Wheat .:. 37 ,, 5, 
Rice » ») ae Gram 1S 5535 
Kangni 39 4, 55 
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On this point Mr. Purser wrote in 1874 :— 

“ Another question which arises 18, whether the landlord’s share of 
the produce is large or smaller now than it used to be. Of course, the 
decrease in cultivated area causes the actual income of the landlords to 
be smaller; but does the income in kind now enjoyed by the proprietors 


ed. bear the same proportion to that they enjoyed at last Settlement as the 


present cultivated area does to the area then cultivated? I think, if any- 
thing, it is less. More fodder has to be grown than formerly ; for cultiva- 
tion has to a great extent forsaken the rivers where natural fodder was 
abundant, and has increased in the inland part of Dipdlpur, where 
pasturage is scanty. Again, the productive powers of the land cannot 
have been improved by ten or twelve years’ more cropping. And the new 
grants have tended to reduce the share of the produce obtained by the 
proprietors. No doubt, canal cultivation has to a considerable extent 
been substituted for saildb and bdrdni cultivation. Probably the canal is 
superior to the saildb ; though usually the kharjf cannot hold its ground 
against the rabi,; the change, as regards the bdrdnt cultivation, is 
certainly for the better. In any case, as regards this matter, there is 
nothing to warrant an increase of assessment.” 

In 1868 a revision of the Revenue Settlement was commenced 
under the superintendence of Mr. Roe, who assessed the Gugera and 
Montgomery tahsils. In 1870 Mr. Purser was put in charge, who 
completed the work, and reported upon it in 1874. Owing to the 
fact that the assessment was made by two different officers, and that 
changes were introduced during the operation in the system of Settle- 
ment, the processes and results cannot be presented in as compact a 
form as is possible in the case of most other districts. But the 
following paragraphs, taken from the final report by Mr. Purser, give 
the most important facts. Pages 156 to 219 of that report contain 
most detailed accounts of the several assessment circles, of their 
condition ab Settlement, and of their past history, and of the basis 
and nature of the assessment of each. 

The assessment circles into which Mr. Roe divided the Gugera 


tahstl are— 


Cis-Rdvi.—(1). Bet Purana Gugera—land depenes mainly on saildb from 

the Ravi, and lying next the Montgomery parganah, 

(2). Bet Urar—land depending mainly on satidb from the Ravi, 
and lying next the Lahore district. 

(3). Shumali Ganji.—high bdngar land depending entirely on 
wells ; adjoining Bet Urar, but further inland. 

(4). Ganji Khas containing only a few scattered wells 

(5). Ganji Janubi in the bdr. 


Trans-Rdvi.—({1). Bet Par—the saildd of the Ravi. 
(2). Chahi Pér—lands lying between the Deg and Ravi. 
(3). Deg—lands watered by the Deg. 
(4). Sandal bé¢r—containing scattered wells. 


The table at the top of the opposite page shows Mr. Roe’s 
assessment of tahsil Gugera. The initial demand shown in the last 
column was to be increased after ten years by some Rs. 4,000. No 
revenue rates appear to have been used in this assessment. Taking 
the tahstl as a whole, there was an immediate reduction of Rs. 3,681, 
or 4°7 percent. on the demand for 1870-71. Extra cesses reduced the 
decrease little more than one per cent., while the addition of local rates 


made the actual result an enhancement of the burden on the land. 
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Proposed | Fixed 
Estimates. by Settl. el Coe 
Officer. | missioner. 


Jama of 
Name of chak. 1870-71 


Tahell- 'Produce.| Plough.| Rate. 


Initial. | Initial. 


Bet Purana Gugera | 18,656 | 16,670 | 22,492 | 16,950 | 18,069 | 16,608 | 17,423 
Bet Uréar ... | 12,873 | 13,306 | 14,588 | 13,122 | 11,645 | 11 948 | 12,697 
Shumali Ganji 6,244 | 6,129] 8,025 | 7,320 5,894 | 6,193 
Total Cis-Ravi ... | 87,773 | 36,105 | 45,055 | 37,392 $4450 | 36,313 
Bet Par ies 20,835 | 22,861 | 20,376 | 16,105 | 18,845 | 19,815 
Deg 7,277 | 9,747 | 8,512 | 6,638) 6,578 | 7,027 
Chahi Pér 5,037 | 6,255 | 4,536 | 3,875] 4300] 4,540 
Sandal Bér 480 457 450 399 307 430 
Total Trans- Ravi ... 33,899 | 39,320 | 23,874 30,120 81,812 
Total 70,004 | 84,375 | 71,266 64,570 | 68,125 
Scattered Wells. 
Bet Purana Gugera 1,041 1,705 | 2,080 
Shumali Ganji... 1,689 | 2,537 | 2,148 
Ganj{ Khas ‘s 60 50 
Ganji Janubi 109 359 264 
Deg 1,750 | 2,955 | 2,792 
Chahi Pér 160 292 174 
Sandal Bar 1,372 | 1,997 | 2,770 
Total Wells ... 6,181 9,895 | 10,202 
Total Parganah... | 78,032 | 76,185 | 94,270 | 81,558 | 67,215 


The assessment circles into which tahsil Montgomery was divided 
are thus described by Mr. Roe, in allusion to Mr. Elphinstone’s division 
into four circles, consisting respectively of the satléb and chahi lands 
on either side of the river :— 

‘“‘ A re-arrangement has been made of the assessment circles. In the 
alluvial or Bet chaks, as they are now called, it was found by experience 
that at each end of the parganah the estates were superior to those in the 
middle ; accordingly on the Gugera side, the Bet Nur Shah circle, and on 
the Multan side, the Bet Chichdwatni circle, were marked off. Each of 
these circles contain lands on both sides of the river. The alluvial land in 
the centre forms two more Bet chaks, the trans-Kdvi the Bet Pdr chak, and 
the cis-Rdvi the Bet Harappa. As regards the well chaks, all the trans- 
Révi wells lying beyond the Bet chaks have been formed as before into one 
assessment circle, which is called the Sandal Bér circle. On this side of the 
Ravi, the former chak—chahi—Harappa has been divided into three circles, 
the wells being grouped according to their situation with reference to the 
high ridge of the Ganji Bar ; those lying to the north of this ridge forming 
the Ganji Shumali chak ; those to the south, the Ganji Jandbi, and those on 
the ridge itself, the Ganji Khas. These chaks are merely a continuation of 
the Gugera chaks of the same name. ” 

The table at the top of the next page shows Mr. Roe’s assessment. 
No revenue rates appear to have been framed. Taking the tahsil as 
a whole, there was a decrease in the initial assessment of Rs. 6,219, 
or 7 per cent., which extra cesses reduced to 8°5 per cent. But the 
demand was to be increased by Ra. 4,551 after ten years. 
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EstTIMATES, 
cr) 
o = 4 
‘ 3 * 
Name of chak. go 3 = : g c 
ES aa/41| 38 
ar 43 | 8 E $e 
fa A 4 Zz 
1. Bet Nur Shah 30,067] 30, 137| 28,270! 22,787] 38,545] 24,7941 28, 461 
2, Bet Chichawatni... | 4, 5,310) 5,300} 8,469] 6,384) 6,476 5,357 
3. Bet Harappa 17,340} 17,622! 20,020! 25,200) 24,310] 19,284118, 597 
4. Bet Par 26,035] 23,914! 20,377| 23,598] 15,987] 14,858119, 814 
5. Ganji Shumali ... | 2,647] 2,720; 2,745] 3,682} 2,644) 2.3931 2,81¢ 
6. Ganji Janubi 543) 480 640, 375] 540 
7. Sandal Chahi_... | 2,339] 2,359] 2,370) 2,120] 2,495] 2,055) 2,153 
8. Ganji Khas 278 391 13 74) 1061 223 
Total 84,174182, 883|79, 963 |86, 666) 86,079] 70,341177,955 


The assesment circles into which Mr. Purser divided Dipdlpur 
are thus described by him :— 


‘Lieutenant Elphinstone’s 5 assessment circles were :—1st, the river chab 
or villages benefiting from the overflow of the Sutlej ; 2nd, chak Basirpur, or 
tract between the Khdnwah canal and river salab; 3rd, chak Hujra, or 
villages irrigated by the upper portion of the Khdnwah canal; 4th, chak 
Dipdlpur irrigated by the southern portion of the Khdanwah; 5th, chah 
Shergarh, a circle of villages irrigated by wells in the north-western part of 
the parganah. The villages transferred from Chunian were not included in 
any of those circles, At the present Settlement, the river chak was broken 
up into two circles, the Sutlej chardi and Sutlej dahnds. There is much more 
bdrdni and less saildba cultivation (in the former), and the population is — 
more purely Wattu than in the latter. The Bet chdhs circle corresponds 
closely with the Basirpur chak. There are many new estates in it, and a 
considerable area is irrigated by the two Sohdg canals. But the mainstay 
of the cultivation is well-irrigation. There is a large proportion of Wattu 
villages in this tract. The Naya Nahri chak consists of new estates and 
some of the transferred Pd&k Pattan villages, at the end of the Khdanwah 
canal. Khatris, Kambohs, Aroras and Arains predominate here. The 
Purana Nahri chak, so called to distinguish it from the newer circle, 
corresponds to the former Hujra and Dipdlpur chaks. Most of the 
estates are owned by the same tribes as in the Naya Nahri chak, 
but the agriculturists out-number the traders here, while the contrary 
is the case as regards the new circle. In both these chaks there is 
much sikand soil. Elsewhere gasra is more common. The Shergarh 
chak has been retained. Another chak, the Ganji Janubi, has been formed 
out of some of the Pd&k Pattan villages and new grants in the western 
corner of the tahsl, This chak is undeveloped ; water is much deeper 
from the surface than in Shergarh ; the agricultural population consists 
chiefly of Kambohs and Arains. There are some Aroras. In Sbergarh 
most of the estates are owned by Saiyads. The Chunian villages have. 
been inoorporated with the chaks adjoining them.” 


_ Mr. Purser thus describes the rates and assessments of the 
Dipalpur tahsil :— 
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The rates adpoted in the non-canal tracts were :— Chapter V, B. 
Se ee ee Land and Land 
REVENUE RATES Revenue, 

es baa Tahstl Di 

Name of chak. Plough aaa Rates ee 
rate, m culti- ee 

On wells. vation: On jadid. ments. 

Sutlej ahndi = iw“w | Ree 7 | Re 10 | An 12-0 | As. 4-0 
Sutle} chard bad » ¢ 1 9, 10 », 10-0 »» 4-0 
Shergarh das » 5 » 10 », 8-0 », 4-0 
Ganji Janubi ey » 5 a | » 80 | ,, 40 


In the canal chaks the rates adopted were :—(1). A banjar rate of one 
anna on each acre of culturable and jadid of the mdlguzdrs area. (2). A 
bérdns rate of eight annas on each acre of bdrdni cultivation. (3). A well 
rate of Rs, 50 on each double-wheeled well, and Rs. 30 on each single- 
wheeled well in the Purana Nahri chak; of Ra. 45 and Rs. 25 on double 
and single-wheeled wells, respectively, in the Bet Chahi chak ; and of Ra. 40 
and Res. 22-8 in the Naya Nahri chak, on the same classes, respectively, 
of wells. The points considered in fixing these rates were the depth of 
water from the surface, the number of yokes, the character of the 
agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the wells, as regards 
the likelihood of trenching on capital or not. 
‘The demand at sanctioned rates amounted to Rs. 1,15,050-8, made Proposed revenue 


up thus :-— perder 

Rs. A. P. 

Purana nahri sic ee .» 47,390 1 0 

- Bet chahi vee ar .- 34,064 12 0 

Naya nabri sie 3,027 11 0 

Sutlej lahndi -~ 14,906 0 0 

Sutlej chardi __... - .. 9,600 0 0 

Shergarh eh fe .. 4,813 0 0 

Gunji janubi 1,449 0 0 


‘The canal revenue was in future to fluctuate. So only anestimate Canal revenue. 
of its amount could be made: Our return showed in the whole tahedd 
59,146 acres of nahrt, and 35,120 acres of chahét nahrs land. A total of 
94,266 acres benefited from the canals The canal returns showed an 
average irrigation of about 10,000 acres less. In my report on the new | 
system of assessing canal lands, I assumed the canal area at 60,000 acres, 
cultivated with the different crops in the proportion given by Mr. Palmer, 
the Superintending Engineer. The estimated income was Rs. 1,02,312 
on 60,000 acres. I retained this estimate, because I anticipated a consider- 
able falling off at first in canal cultivation, owing to the new and increased 
rates, and a permanent falling offin the area under the highly taxed rice, 
which would cause a reduction in the income, even if the place of rice 
were taken by another crop, though the measurements would have 
warranted 9 more sanguine estimate. 


‘“‘ The estimated results of the new assessments were a net increase of Estimated results of 


Rs. 63,390, and may be shown thus :— new rates. 
Rs. 
Present fixed land revenue __... ae =-1,00,287 
Present fixed dbidna dee bed 37,106 
Fluctuating abiana re igs 7,579 
Present revenue ee .. 1,53,972 
Proposed fixed revenue es .» 1,15,050 
Estimated fluctuating revenue... --- 1,02,312 
Estimated revenue oie .. 2,17,362 


Increase bes ss §3,390 
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“The jamas actually announced differed somewhat from those 
proposed. The total revenue announced was Rs. 1,16,031, giving an 
increase over the proposed jama of Rs. 981. A reduction of Ra 954 
beyond the estimate had to be given in the Sutlej chardi chak. Progressive 
jamas amount to Rs 391 after 5 years; Ra. 3,659 after 10 years; Ra 76 
after 15 years. The kamil jama then will be Ra 1,20,157, a net 
increase of Rs, 10,742-1 over the revenue of S. 1930 (ap. 1873-74). 
Progressive jamas are caused chiefly by the non-expiry of the periods of 
lease of new grants. 

‘‘ The cesses have been increased by Rs. 2-8 per cent. as in P&k Pattan ; 
and besides, the patwarts’ pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Ra. 5 
per cent. It averaged formerly Ra 4-4 per cent. The cesses now amount 
to Rs. 20-12 per centum. ” 

The assessment circles into which Mr. Purser divided tahstl 
P&k Pattan are described in the following extract :— 

“ Lieutenant Elphinstone divided the tahsi/ into four assessment circles 
orchaks.: the nahri, consisting of villages within the influence of the canal ; the 
chahs, consisting of inland villages, completely out of the influence of the 
canal or river ; the saz/aba, a narrow strip along the Sutlej; and the mash- 
mila sailaba, a group of villages near the centre of the éahsil, between the 
sailaba and chahi chaks, which occasionaly got some saad, and in which 
the soil was kept moist, by the vicinity of the river. These divisions were | 
practically maintained at the present Settlement; for though the satlaba 
chak was divided into two circles, the Sutlej chardi and lahndi, and the 
chaht was divided into the mutafarrsk and bangar chdhi chaks ; yet, in both 
cases, the differences in the sub-divisions were not such as to oall for 
different revenue rates, The chaks formed at the present Settlement were 
the nahrs ; the Sutlej chards and lahndi ; the bet chdht, corresponding to 
the old mashmila satlaba ; the bangar chahi forming the eastern portion of 
the old chahi chak; while the western portion was represented by the 
mutafarrik chahi circle. Ido not think the Bet chahs chak derives any 
benefit now from the river. The soil in the bangar chahi chak is rather 
inferior to that in the mutafarrik chahs chak, but water is 9 feet nearer the 
surface. In the Sutlej /aknds circle the people are mostly Joyas; in the 
Sutlej chards circle, Wattus. The former is not so settled as the latter, and 
has better grazing grounds.” 

The assessment of tahstl Pé&k Pattan is thus described by 
Mr. Purser:— | 


“For revenue rates I assumed the following :— 


| REVENUE Rares, 


Plough Rate at which revenue 
Name of chak, | 1008 TT] rate jama falls on 
a On On On cultivated acre, 


wells, | cultivation. | jadid. 


| 
| 


Re, A. P. 
Nahri ote 0 15 4 
Sutlej lahndi ... 1 0 8 
Sutlej chards ... 0 15 1 
Bet chahi se 1 04 
Bangar chahi... 0 14 6 
Mutafarrik chahi 1 07 


“In the following form are shown the principal jamas considered in 
assessing, with the ratea at which they fall on the area of cultivation :— 


- 
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t proposed [A t rates of | At proposed 
plough- rah roll of revenue 
ra 


Name of chak. 


Nahri se 
Sutlej lahndi .. 
Suttle} chardi .. 
Bet chahi Si 
Bangar chahi .. 7 
Mutafarrik chahi | 2,814} 0-12- 


“The jamas in the canal circle do not include the abana it was 
proposed to take in future. The revenue rates submitted for sanction 
gave a decrease of Ra, 2,654 on the rent-roll of ap. 1871-72 , or about 5 
per cent. These proposals were sanctioned for all the circles, except the 
nahri, by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. As regards the nahrs 
circle, orders were issued to adopt the plan proposed for the Dipdlpur 
canal tracts and already described. The rates finally adopted in the nahre 
circle were one anna per acre on culturable and jaded, annas 8 per acre on 
harani cultivation, and Rs. 40 on each double-wheeled well, and Ra. 20 on 
each single-wheeled well. 

“In this final assessment I did not go so low as the revenue rate 
jama; but assessed the tahsil at Rs. 50,353, being a reduction of Rs. 1,772 
on the rent-roll of S. 1929. In the nahrs circle the introduction of the 
new system of canal rates resulted in a decrease of Rs. 521, instead of an 
inorease of Rs. 649 given by the revenue rates first proposed. This reduc- 
tion is merely nominal, and will be more than made up by the increased 
abiana. The following new cesses were imposed :— 


Ra. A. P. 
Zailddar’s cess at 1 O O per cent. 
Ala lambardar's cess ,, 10 0 “7 
Postal cess =e 08s 0 


The local cess at Rs. 6-4 per cent. was already in force. 

“ After five yearsthe presentrevenue will increase by Rs. 184, and after 
10 years, by Rs. 968, on account of progressive jamas, One main reason 
for this future increase is, that at present the leases of some of the new 
grants have not expired. The returns show 4,674 acres irrigated by canals. 
These would pay now about Rs. 2,400 abidna. In future they will pay 
about Ra. 7,000. So the new assessments, as a whole, result in a net 
increase of actual revenue of nearly Rs, 3,000.” 

The actual result of the assessment of the four tahs(ls is given 
below. As regards the Ravi tahsila, the decrease refers to the rent- 
roll of S. 1927 (a.pD. 1870-71); as regards Pék Pattan, to that of 
S, 1929 (aD. 1872-73); and th eincrease, as regards Dipdlpur, to 
that of S. 1930 (a.D. 1873-74) :-— | 


; PROGRESSIVE ; ; 
3 3 INCOMB AFTER 
3 & 
ts ce. 3 | 8 
a 3 
3 z, 
5 f\2 
8,744, .. 717 
es 82,632) 1,542 
oa ui 968|..7 61,505 620] .. 
. | 1,00,415)1,16,0382] .. $91] 8,659, 76] 1,21,255 10,742} - - 


el 


. | 8,238,741] 8,18,789/11,568| 6,616] 1,975) 12,198 


76) 833,088) 2,162) 11,459 
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Chapter V,B. The result is an initial net decrease of Rs. 4,952, with a final net 
Land ana Land increase of Rs. 9,297. The new jama falls at the rate of annas 14 per 


Revenue. acre on the cultivated area as shown in the completed returns. The 
Final result of 2a of the regular Settlement, as given in the printed report, was 
asaeuainant: Rs. 3,083,520 exclusive of dbidna. This fell at the rate of annas 11-9 
per acre on the cultivated area of 409,059 acres given in the same 

statement, 


Subsequent revision, During Settlement operations the officers in charge had urged 
and introduction of upon Government the advisability of introducing in saildb lands 
ee eer annually flooded by the river, a system of fluctuating assessment 

= similar to that already sanctioned for canal irrigated tracts and 
described below. The proposal was disallowed ; but further experience 
led to its acceptance in the neighbouring districts of Multén and Jhang ; 
the fixed assessments of parts of Gugera and Montgomery tahsils were 
found to press heavily on the people, and in 1880 Mr. Purser was 
deputed to introduce ruaeare assessments in @ number of villages 
along the Ravi ; and the rates first imposed being found too high, fice 
were reduced in 1882. The system adopted is fully discussed in the 
Gazetteer of the Jhang and Multan districts. 
Period of Settle- The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahstls were 
ment. sanctioned for a term of 20 years, from kharif1871-72. Mr. Roe stated 
that he considered the assessments “decidedly high, as they had been 
“ fixed, not on present cultivation, but on what it was honed that 
“cultivation would be.” The assessments of the Dipdélpur and Pék 
Pattan tahsils were sanctioned fora term of 20 years, from kharif 
1873-74. 
Cesses. The cesses to be realised on the revenue are as follows :— 


Rs. A. 
1. Local rates’ 8 5 
2. Road ifs iis . 1 0 
3. Schools sie ase .— 1 0 
4. Post (district) ... sits . O 8 
5. Lambarddrs ... ey . & 0 - 
In addition to these a patwurf’s cess is levied at 5 per cent. in 
Dip4lpur, and at 5, 4, or 3:0 per cent. in the other tahstls, according as 
the assessment is low, moderate, or high. The zailddrs’ allowances 
are one per cent. on the land revenue of their circles. 
Qists or revenue The dates on which the gists or revenue instalments fall due are 
talments. = 15th June and 15th July for the spring harvest, and lst December 
and Ist January for the autumn harvest. The zaminddrs themselves 
decided what s of the revenue they would pay with each. The 
general result is approximately a payment of annas 10 with the summer 
sta, and annas 6 with the winter qists. The proportion varies in 
‘ifforent tahsils. In Montgomery it is nearly three in the summer to 
one in the winter, while in P&k Pattan it is nearly four to three. In 
the other tahsils the average for the district in preserved. The summer 
instalments are nearly equal in all the tahstls except Montgomery, 
where the people have decided to pay two shares with the second 
instalment and one with the first. The two kharif or winter 
instalments are everywhere nearly equal. 
Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages 
eee and plots, and the area of land of which the Se i8 aimed. he 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number of 
assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-82. 


P 
4 
0 » 
0 
0 
0 
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Before assessing the two Sutlej tahsils, Dipdélpur and Pak Pattan, 
in respect of the land revenue, it was necessary to decide the rates 
which were to be paid by the people for canal water, and the principles 
on which these rates were to be fixed and collected. In the Sikh 
time the Khainwah and lower Sohdég supplied certain villages in this 
district with water. It was not till 1843 that any water-rate was 
levied. The rate then imposed was one anna per kundl on crops that 
came to maturity, and applied only to the Khanwah. Under 
English rule this rate was continued. At first a farm used to be 
given of this tax, and yielded on an average Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 10,000 
annually. The charge was extended to the lower Sohaég. In 1855, 
Mr. Vans Agnew, the Settlement Officer, proposed assessing canal 
irrigated and saildba lands in a new way. He thus describes his 
method :— 

“*T have fixed two jamas for every village, the one upon all kurwah or 
well-lands, which can be cultivated without the aid of inundation from the 
rivers or canals, to be permanent, and to be considered the fixed demand 
until the expiry of the period of Settlement ; and the other upon all sat/ata 
to be variable, and under the name of a@bidana in canal lands, and of river 
savlaba gama in those subject to the influence of the Sutlej, to fluctuate 
with the uncertain inundation, and to be annually revised.” 7 


The variable rates proposed were, per acre, Re. 1-11 in Dipalpur, 
Re. 1-8 in Hujra, ae annas 12 in Basirpur chaks. Along the 
river they ranged from Re. 1-10 to annas 6 per acre. This scheme was 
suggested on account of the uncertainty of the river inundations 
and canal water-supply. As regards the canals, Mr. Vans Agnew 
wrote :— : 

“ The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly varying. Firstly; 
in the aggregate annual volume of water they carry. Secondly, in the 


quantity of water they supply to each villsge. Thirdly, in the time when. 


they yield that supply. Fourthly, in consequence of their being in 
& transition state, fresh arrangements of the canal officers continually alter- 
ing the direction of the water-supply.” 

His proposals were rejected. The Financial Commissioner, in 
1856, thus laid down the principle to be adopted :— 

‘In the river sai/ab lands a moderate assessment which the proprietors 
could be able to pay in ordinary years; in the canal villages, a division of 
the demand between land rent and @diana in such proportion as to 
represent with proximate correctness their relative values, the assessment 
at the same time being fixed at so moderate an amount that no reduction 
of abrana should become necessary in ordinary years.” 

On this principle Lieutenant Elphinstone assessed thus :—“ In the 
“canal villages the demand has been divided between land and water 
_ “rent; and the relative value of these has usually been assumed as 
“bearing to each other the proportion of 2 to 3.’ The permanent 
water rent or fixed dbidna amounted to Rs. 25,110. The canals 
broke down almost immediately, and Rs. 20 per cent. had to be taken 
from the land tax and added to dbidna. This raised the fixed dbidna 
to Rs. 37.083. In villages where the water charge was not fixed, lands 
irrigated from the canals paid the old rate of one anna per kandl. 
This system did not work satisfactorily. The people had no object 
in economizing water, and they wasted it. It was found that many 
villages were payin g next to nothing for their water. The Se 
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were not bearing anything like a fair share of the public burdens, And 
the revenue cre ited to the canals was far from equalling the expendi- 
ture incurred in keeping them up. It was also known that the 
prosperity of the anal tracts depended entirely on the canals; and 
that if the canals were abandoned, the country would relapse into 
jungle. It was therefore only fair that the canal rates should be 
raised, A good deal of correspondence took place on the subject ; and 
the result was the adoption of the main principle of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
scheme. Each village was to be assessed at a sum which would 
represent what it could fairly pay from its natural products, bardnt 
and well cultivation. This was to be fixed land revenue. Besides this 
fixed jama, villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately. 
The area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measurements, 
and the rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown. If the 
crops did not come to maturity owing te the failure of the canal, no 
abiana was te be paid. In case of partial failure of crops, partial 
remissions might be made. Lands irrigated by lift were to pay half 
the rates fixed for lands irrigated by flow. The amount payable each 
ear was to be announced to the lambardadrs by the canal officer. 
he proposed arrangement was sanctioned with some modifications. 
No portion of the fluctuating revenue was to be credited as proposed 
£0 the canal departments; but there were to be “three sub-heads 
“under the general head of land revenue. Under the first of these 
“sub-heads will be shown the fixed bdrdni assessment, or the rate 
“which would be leviable on unirrigated land; under the second the 
“fixed assessment on lands sivigated by wells; while under the third 
“sub-head will be shown the fluctuating revenue derived from lands 
“irrigated by canals. This last will be the amount which the 
“ irrigation department will be entitled to show in their administra- 
“tion de ental accounts as the financial result of the canals 
“under their charge.” The rates now in force are given below. 


Jagirddrs were to receive the whole revenue of their villages 
credited under the first two sub-heads, and one half of that shown 
under the third sub-head, the other half representing approximately 
what would elsewhere be separately charged as water-rate. As. 
re cesses, it was decided that the people in this tract should 
only pay at half the ordinary rates for the— 


1) Patwari's cess, 

2) Lambardar’s cess, 
(3) Ala Lambardar's cess, 
(4) Zailddar's ceas, 


and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an amount 
equal to that paid by the people. Formerly only the patwari’s cess 
was realized on the abiana jama, fixed or fluctuating. Lately the local 
cess also was charged on the fixed abidna. This rule was to apply 
to jagir villages also. The other authorized cesses were to be paid 
on, and over and above the entire Government demand by the 
occupants of land. 

The rates sanctioned in 1874 were for five years only; revised 
rates were sanctioned by the Government of india with effect from 
the kharif crop of 1880, and are still in force ; they are as follows :— 
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Rate pe ; Rate per} Land and Land 
Class, Crop. acre. | Class Crop. acre. Ravenue. 
a ee eo sae ee Water-rates, 
Ra. A. 
Rie. ome 2 
1) |Gariens ES OL A Somme 
Chillies (red pepper)... Mash ™ 
Moth or 
Cotton... Indigo __... 
Melons aie =| Turmeric ... ees 
II< | Sugarcane ... ‘a4 All other khartf crops 
Tt ees oa not otherwise men- 
Hemp tioned ve 
All rabi crops 
Indian corn (makkai) IV +| Plantations 
Bajra sae se Vegetables 
TIT< | Minj 
Jowar 


Charri not sows 


Grasses ae 


Fallow land a 
| Lands ploughed’ buat 
harged at half 


Notg,—The above rates are for flow irrigation. Irrigation by Hf is c 
the above rates, 
As a rule, the rabi crops cam get only one watering, which is not 
sufficient to bring them to maturity, and recourse is had to well 
irrigation ; on this account the rate has been fixed low. On the same 
pune the light rate on sugarcane is explained. 
he following table gives the income, expenditure and net area Income,expenditure, 


irrigated from the various canals during the five years ending 1882-83 ; *"4 ses Hrrigated. 


Net Expendi- | Net area 
Name of canal. fcome: tire: irrigated Remarks. 


Ra. Acres, 


Katora we _— 246 
Khanwah mas 21,204 56,506 irriga 
Upper Sohfg ... 17,863 30,716 | largely in excess of 
1878-79 < | Lower Sohag ... 4,282 1,176 |the figures here 
— |—_—__ —| —-—-——_| shown, which mere- 
Total ... 43,349 ly represent the net 


acreage after deduc- 
| tion of all remissions 
Katora ei eae | Note.—The Katora 
Khanwah ok Canal lies in the 
Upper Sohdg ... Lahore district, but |: 
Lower Sohig ... 4 a little irrigation is 
done from it in the 
43,380 67,387 | Montgomery dis- 


———|—————- —— _| trict, 


45)... 
53,984 | 26,015 


90 
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Year. Name of canal, | .. Net Expendi- | Net area Remarks, 

income, ture. irrigated. 

Rs Rs, Acres. _ 

Katora ‘en 5 sae a 

Khanwah on 76,713 24,695 58.785 

Upper Soh4g ... 81,406 11,446 73,395 

1881-82 Lower Sohag ... 5,863 12] 6,586 

Total ...' 1,64,057 36,272 | 1,37,128 

| Katora 20 _ )} 

Khauwah 41,660 57,106 38.106 

1882-83 Upper Sohéag ... 59,758 16,886 63,244 

7 Lower Sohag ... 3,951 2,238 4,310 

Total 1,05,389 76,230 95,671 


On the Khaénwah and upper Sohag there is but little umgation 
by means of the Persian-wheel. If a village wants canal water it 
has to apply for leave to make an opening into the canal. Ths 
opening is called a muhana. In fixing the position of the opening 
the people are guided by the fact that the country slopes down from 
north to south and from east to west. Water-courses are always 
called chhdrs, but really there are two kinds, the chhdr and the takk. 
The size of the opening of the taki is half that of the chhdr. The 
brick opening of a chhir is 2 feet broad by 4 feet high; that of 


takki was 1 foot broad by 4 feet high. Thusa takki got about half 


as much water as a chhdr. But it was found that it was not possible 
to clean out an opening only 1 foot broad and perhaps 15 feet 
long; so the opening was made 2 feet square. This ingenious 
arrangement gave a takki almost as much water as a chhdér. When 
applying for an opening the estimated cost of making the brick head 
has to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes the head and 
refunds any balance there may be. The land required for the water- 
course from the canal to the irrigating village is obtained by agree- 
ment or under the Act. It has hitherto been the custom for it to 
remain the property of the original owners, who take the trees and 
spontaneous products on the banks of the water-course, and have a 
right of re-entry on the chhér being abandoned, while the irnmgators 


have a ene of occupation in the land transferable with the land: 


urigated from the water-course. When a chhdér is owned by more 
than one village, the water is divided according to the expenditure 
incurred by each. Each village is entitled to a certain number of 
turns or var/s lasting 24 hours each. The village nearest the canal 
gets the first turn, the next village the second, and so on ; but if the 
supply is short, the length of the rari may be reduced ; and a village 
losing its turn is entitled to get the first turn when the canal runs 
again, The expenditure of each village was usually distributed 
equally over the wells, and then the wells shared equally in the 
irrigation; or it was distributed according to the shares held in the 
village, and each man received his share of the irrigation according 
to his payments. The well nearest the canal had the first turn. 
Turns lasted from 6 to 24 hours; but might -be less, ifthere was a 
short supply. The shares in the irrigation belonging to each well 
were distributed according to th2 shares held in the well. A 
proprietor who did not join in constructing the water-course could not 
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claim to come in afterwards on payment of his share. As regards 
clearances, the canal department cleans out the canals and the main 
distributing channels (rijwihs) and the brick openings. The people 
have to effect the clearances of their chhdrs. Asa great deal of silt 
is brought down, the chhars have usually to be cleared out two or 
three times in the year. The owners are responsible for the first 
clearance ; but the tenants have to join in the others, on getting two 
meals a day. Only the first mile of the chhar requires much clearing 
out. Chiars are commonly cleaned by o7s or ods, who here 
seem to be professional navvies. The usual payment is Rs, 3 per 
hundred cubic haths, the hath being rather over 3 feet. This comes 
to about 1 rupee per thousand cubic feet. And the cost of clearance 
may be put at 12 annas to Re. 1 per acre irrigated. The canal officer 
distributes the water among the chhars as he sees fit. Generally all 
the chhaurs are open at the same time; but on the Khaénwah there. 
are regulators at the Hujra, Dipalpur, and Kacha-Pakka bridges, and 
water is dammed up at one or other of these occasionally. ‘Tenants 
have hitherto in most cases paid the @bidna or water-tax charged by 
Government. They als give one-third of the crops grown on canal- 
irrigated land by way of rent to the owner of the land, and one-fourth 
on well-irrigated lands. But as tar as Hujra, from the Lahore border, 
the tenants generally helped in digging the chhars, and always share 
in keeping them clear from silt; and in return they give only } of the 
produce of canal crops, as well as of well-crops to the proprietors. 

Table No, XV 
estates, while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. The forests have already been. 
noticed at pages 121-126. As more than two and a quarter million 
acres belong to Government, the question of their management is one 
of considerable importance. 

The grants of waste land for the purpose of cultivation and the 
perriission annually granted to cultivate the fallow so common in the 
bdr, have already been described in Chapter I (page 15), while the 
evil effect which these | Sia had upon the prosperity of the older 
villages has just been discussed (page 160). These grants and the 

zing tax or ¢irnt form the principal sources of income from 
Covenmmient estates. 

The question of how lessees of Government waste lands should 
be recorded, who had been allowed to sink wells, found villages, and, 
in fact, exercise all the rights of proprietorship, had to be decided. 
at the Settlement of 1874. The question was one of some magnitude, 
as it concerned 1,025 estates, with an area of 125,008 acres, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 32,488. It was ultimately decided that the lessees 
should, in all cases, except as regards grants made under Financial 
Commissioner’s Circulars 7 and 12 of 1868, be recorded proprietors. 
In cases of grants made under these circulars, if malikina had been 
fixed, the lessees were to be recorded as tenants; while if no malikana 
had been fixed, a separate inquiry was to be made into each case.,. 
By this order, the holders of 84 grants with an area of 8,801 acres 
were recorded as tenants; separate inquiry was directed in respect of. 
48 grants, with an area of 4,065 acres; in other cases proprietary 
rights were upheld. 7 


II shows the area and income of Government. 
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Intimately connected with the land revenue is the tirnt or 
ing tax. This tax isan inheritance from the Sikhs, and the 
object of it appears to have been to make professional cattle-breeders, 
who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the state, share 
in the burdens of the rest of the population. Agricultural cattle were 
exempt from taxation, and so were cows and buffaloes, the property 
of bond fide cultivators, Sheep and goats were, however, always 
taxed. p to last Settlement, only camels, buffaloes, sheep and goats 
paid tirnt in this district. Lieutenant Elphinstone rocommended that 
cows should be taxed. They were taxed. The main excellence of 
the Sikh system, that the cattle of cultivators were exempted from 
taxation, was lost sight of. In process of time even agricultural 
bullocks came to be taxed. In 1857-58, the tirnt income amounted 
to a little under Rs. 32,000. In 1872-73, the income was 
Rs. 1,08,009, of which sum about one lakh is due to tint proper, 
and the rest to leases of kokanber, grass, muinj and sajji, which were 
formerly shown separately. In 1881-82 it amounted to Rs, 1,48,000. 


The system in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting of 


the cattle of all the villages of the district. But only those villages 
whose cattle actually grazed in the Government jungle paid tirni. 
If, however, any cattle of non-tirnt-paying villages were found in the 
jungle, all the cattle had to pay double rates. In 1870-71 the Govern- 
ment waste lands were divided into blocks or tirnd mahals which 
were leased annually, and farmers were left to make their own 
arrangements with people grazing cattle in their blocks. The farmers 
were allowed to charge at certain fixed rates for each head of cattle 
grazing, viz. s— 


Ra, A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Male camel ae 1 0 06 Female buffalo ... 1 0 0 
Female camel ... I 8 0 Cow sie 0 8 0O 


Male buffalo .. O08 8 O | Sheep or goat .. 0 1 O 
Plough bullocks no longer paying tirni. These rates were by no 
means excessive, considering the great profits yielded by cattle. But 


- it was found that this system led to so much oppression and extortion, 


and the contractors became so obnoxious to the people, that their 
lives were hardly safe when they ventured among the grazing 
community to enumerate the cattle. Consequently in 1879 the system 
of employing contractors was discontinued, and fees were collected by 
Government officials on the enumeration of cattle effected for each 
village or locality ; the rates remaining unchanged. In 1882 it was 
found that the tirnt zatldars gave little or no assistance, and all were 
dismissed, save a very few of the best men. In that year the Afghaén 
war drew about 7,000 camels from the district; the enumeration was 
purposely not made too strictly; and the numbers thus arrived at 
were ander orders of Government; and in order to avoid annoyance 
caused by annual enumeration, accepted for a period of five years, 
This of course only applied to the inhabitants of the district, and not 
to nomad tribes or to people from neighbouring districts, whose only 
object in coming is probably to evade paying tint dues in their own 
villages. Some of the large stock-owners are very independent, and 
almost always evade enumeration of their animals by distributing them 
amour dependants, or by driving them across the boundary of the 
istrict. 
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At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 
places were returned as the towns of the district — 


Tahstl. 


Montgomery ... _... | Kamalia ies ns 7,594 


Ditto ea ... | Montgomery ... ae 3,178 
Gugeré... «. ..|Saiyadwdla ss... aes 3,389 
Dip4élpur eis ... | Dipdlpur ve ide 3,435 
P4k Pattan ... ... | Pak Pattan... ei 5,993 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in Table 
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No. XIX and its appendix, and Table No. XX. The remainder of . 


this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available. : 
_The town of Kamélia, generally known as Kot Kamélia, lies 
5 miles north-west of the Ravi on an isolated mound upon the bank 
which marks the northern limits of the river’s excursions, and contains 
a population of 7,594 souls. It is situated in a flat country, 
which for some distance round is well populated, and a few fruit and 
flower gardens surround the town. The town is traversed by a 
single bdzdr from east to west. The streets are, as a rule, well 
aved, and though many of them are narrow and crooked, the 
aminaae and indeed the sanitary arrangements generally, are excellent. 
The water-supply is obtained from wells dug within and without the 


Kamilia town, 


town. The principal building of antiquarian interest is a masjid 
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within the town, built at the time of the Kharral chief Knan 
Kamal. 

Kamalia is a very ancient town. General Cunninzham * identifies 
it as one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander in his invasion 
of India. Anaccount of the campaign against the Malli has been given 
elsewhere.- The modern town was founded in the fourteenth 
ceutury by a Kharral chief named Khan Kamal, from whom it derives 
its name, and whose descendants still occupy it. The site, however, has 
been undoubtedly occupied from a much earlier period, as is testified 
by an ancient mound of burnt brick ruins, adjoining the modern 
town ; and its situation so exactly fits in with the narrative of Arrian, 
that its identification with the town of the Malli may probably ba 
accepted as correct. General Canningham mentions a tradition to 
the effect that the old town was overthrown by a king from the west, 
at the same time as Shorkot. Hesalso suggests a connection between 
the name Kamélia and that of the Mall. After the annexation of 
the province, the town made a great start into prosperity, a brisk 
trade in the produce of the lowlands of the RAvi springing up. It 
was much thrown back by the systematic plunder effected by the 
insurgent tribes in 1857, who held it for a whole week and sacked it 
most completely. The inhabitants had time to secrete much of their 
property before the attack was mace, but their loss, nevertheless, 
must have been very serious. Upon the restoration of order, ample 
compensation was made to them, and the town has now quite recovered 
its former prosperity. The opening of the Sindh, Punjab and 
Delhi Railway has added immensely to the commercial importance 
of the town. The road which passes from Chichdwatni to Jhan 
and onwards to Dera Ism4il Khan, is the main road of traffic wit 
Jhang and Dera Ism4il Khan.. ee 

The municipality of Kamdélia was first constituted on 29th July 
1868. It is now a munipciality of the third class. The committee 
consists of seven members, the only official member being the Hospital 
Assistant. These are all appointed by the Deputy Goinmincionce 
Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 
five years, It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates - 
on the value of goods brought within municipal limits. Indigo and, 
hides are exempt from municipal duty, and wheat, so far as it 1s pro- 
duced within municipal limits, is also excluded from taxation. Kamélia 
isa place of great commerce, collecting wheat, grain and pulses, 
from surrounding villages and Jhang, yur and sugar from Jallandhar 
and Amritsar, wool from Jhang, cloth-pieces from Calcutta, 
Karachi, Amritsar and Multan, majith and fruits from Afgh&nistdn. 
The articles exported from. this town are lungis, quilts, cloth and 
dhuris, &c. The area round the town is urigated by chdrs, known 
as Gark and Garkné, constructed at the time of Gholam Mohammad. 
Khan, a descendant of a Kharral chief, Kamél Khan. The 
figures given on the top of the next pages how the total imports 
within municipal limits for the last five years, but the figures are of 
very doubtful accuracy. Further information will be found in the 
Trade Reports. 


* Ancient geography of India, 208-210, 
+t See Gazetteer of the Multan district, 
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Imports into Kamdlia: 


Names of articles. 


Su 
Chi 


Other articles of food 
and drink ... a 
Oil, soap, &o. ... 
Building materials... 
Country medicines, &c. 
Tobacco ... te 


Names of artioles, 


Ghi 


Oil, soap, &c. ... a 
Building materials ... 
Country medicines, &c. 
Tobacco es avs 


Other articles of food and drink a 


The principal institution is the town school; the other buildings 


Approximate 
value. 


Approximate 
e value. 


19 © 
C0 ifm me 


= 
p> 


© Pa g e 
eq 23 
eli | i 
<j 
Rs. 
67,866 
404 
8,040 
1,77,478 
3,649 
8,291 
7 
2 
65 


of importance are five dharmeadlaa, also a samadh (shrine) of Bhai Prem 
Dés, a shivald of B&éwa Gobindgir, and a thakar dawdrd of Bawa 
Mangal D4s, with a good well and some trees around it; thand, post office, 


dispensary, municipal committee house, and a sarat. 


This town was 
formerly the head- 
quarters of a tahsil 


cnumerstion. | Consus {Pereons.| Males, [Females.| but in 1856 the head- 
sopra gene 

1868 ed to Harappa an 

Whole to ae 

sola 1881 subsequently to Mont- 
gomery. The popula- 

1963 5,696 tion, as ascertained at 
Municipal limits] / 395) | 7’504 tae ELT 


isshowninthe a Se 
3 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 

PoPULATION. were taken; but the details in 

Town or suburb. ||| the margin, which give the popu- 
1868. | 1881. | lation of suburbs, throw some 

light on the matter. The figures 


| Kamélia town ...| 4,842) 6,692] for the population within munici- 
Thatha Fatehpur... 390 528 | pal limits according to the Census 
Do. Dulman Toya... 463 374 of 1868 are taken from the 


published tables of the Census of 
1875; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. The Deputy Commissioner in the district report on 
the Census of 1881 thus explains the increase of population :—“ Owing 
“toa change in the course of the Ravi (which formerly ran some 12 
‘* miles from the town) and to new land deposited in the neighbourhood, 
“the lands of Kamélia have of late been abundantly inundated, and 
“the new deposits and the additional fertility have attracted a large 
“influx of cultivators.” The constitution of the population by religion, 
and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No, XLIII. 
rit of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. 

Montgomery is a small place of 3,178 inhabitants, and lies on 
the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, midway between Lahore and 
Multén. The town was founded in 1865 by Mr. Blyth, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Guger& district ;the head-quarters of the district 
being transferred to ib from Gugeré in order to be on the line 
of rail, The spot where it stands was then occupied by the small 
village of Séhiwal, and is about 27 miles south of Gugeré& It 
received its present name out of compliment to Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The town lies 
in the midst of a sterile plain unbroken by vegetation and covered 
with saline efflorescence, and the surrounding scenery, desolate beyond 
description, harmonises well with the rows of empty shops and 
houses which an intelligent people has declined to inhabit. The town 
itself is a collection of kacha native houses without a wall; and the 
four sides of the town are open towards the jungle or bdr. It has two 
bdzdrs (Blyth-Ganj and Ford-Ganj) ; the streets are wide, but not 
paved. The chief buildings in this town are district court, police 
office, sessions-house, police-lines, thdédna and tahstl (combined), 
munsiff’s court, dispensary, jail, church, staging-bungalow, poor- 
house and post office. There is also an encamping-ground with a 
surdi and a good well. There are a few other pakka houses in the 
station for Raropeai residents. The municipal committee consists of 
eight members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. Its income for 
the last five years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
octroi levied on the value of all goods imported for consumption 
within municipal limits, The town has little or no trade, and is in 
fact nothing but the head-quarters of the district staff. The popu- 
lation, as ascertained at the emunerations of 1868, 1875 and 1881, is 
shown on the opposite page. 
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Limits of enumeration. Year of Persons.) Males. Females, 


census. 
Res 1868 | 2,413 | 1,879 | 534 
Whole town... .., 1881 | 3,178 | 2,131 | 1,047 
7 1368 | 2,416 _ 
Municipal limits... 1875 | 2.588 

| 1881 | 3,178 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
—______————, enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken ; but the details in the margin, which 
give the population of suburbs, throw 
some light on the matter. The figures 
forthe population within municipal limits, 
according to the Census of 1868, are taken 
from the published tables of the Census of 
1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion, and 
the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details 
of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
Saiyadw4lé is a small place of 3,389 inhabitants, situated on the 
right bank of the RAvi. Its importance is purely local; there is one 
road passing between Saiyadwaél& and Chiniot. It was formerly the 
head-quarters of a tahstl, which was subsequently abolished and the 
villages annexed to the Guger& ¢afsil. This place is a collection of 
akka and kacha native houses, surrounded by a wall with four gates. 
thasasingle bdzd@r witha well paved street, also a thand, school- 
house, and municipal committee house. The municipal committee 
consists of seven members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. Its 
income for the last five years is shown in Table No. XLV. and is derived 
from octroi 

Limits of enumeration. ind 4 Pataca Males. Females. radar a ae 


in municipal 


Town or suburb. 


Montgomery town 
— Civil lines 


1868 1,518 | 1,336 _ 

Whole town ... ae 1881 1752 | 1°637 noe Ag 
certained at the 

enumerations of 

1868, 1875 and 


1881, is shown 
in the margin. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which 
= the enumerations of 1868 and 
1875 were taken; ee the 
detailsin the margin, which give 
the population of suburbs, thiow 
some hght onthe matter. The 
figures for the population within 
municipal limits according to the 
Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the Census of 
1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many 
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cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion, and 
the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. — 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 
1881. | 

Dip4lpur is a small place of 3,435 inhabitants, situated about 17 
miles from the Okérah railway station, and 20 miles north of the 
river Sutlej. In 1870 the tahs{l head-quarters were transferred from 
Hujra to Dipdélpur, where there was no tahstl. The place is 
frequented by traders from Dera Ism4il Khdn and other places 
towards the frontier, on account of the main road from Okérah to 
Fézilka passing through that place. The town itself is an unpreten- 
tious collection of kacha and pakka native houses surrounded by 
an old wall with three gates, one Thattiydri towards the east, 
Multdni towards the west, and the third, being newly opened, 
is called Shumdli Darwdza, towards the north. The important 
buildings in the town are the temple of Lalu-jas-r4j, where an 
annual fair is held in the month of Maégh; an old masjid, built at 
the time of Khan Kh&nfn, Wazfr of Shah J&haén, Emperor of Delhi ; 
and a tomb of Im4m Sh&h, where also an annual fair 1s held. It has 
two bézdrs well paved, the main street of one passing from east to 
west, and of the other from the middle of the first bézdr towards the 
north. There is no grain market in the town. The other buildings 
are a tahsil and thdnd, police chavki, municipal committee house, 

st office, school-house, lambarkhdna, dispensary, and sardi. 

here is also an encamping-ground with a good well on it. The land 
around the town is irrigated by the Khdnwah canal. The municipal 
Committee consists of six members appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Its income for the last five years is shown in Table 
No. XLV, and is derived from octroi levied on the value of almost all 
goods imported within municipal limits. Thirteen years ago the 
place was 8 small agricultural village, but the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the tafsil here from Hujra, has greatly increased the 
importance of the place, besides adding much to the public 
convenience. 

Dipdlpur is a very old city indeed. “It is said to have been 
founded by one Sri Chand, after whom it was called Srinagar. Sri 
Chand had no children. His priest, Chandar Mani, stood on one leg 
for 5 months and 27 days; after which the goddess Devi gave him 
her two sons, Bhim and Lalfijas R4j. He brought them to Dipélpur, 
and two of Sri Chand’s wives adopted them. One day on the way to 
the temple they indulged in a game of tip-cat. The cat struck one 
of Sri Chand’s wives, who expressed in vigorous language her 
opinion that they ought to be swallowed up by the earth. Almost 
immediately Bhim disappeared in the ground, and Laltjas R4j went 
after him. Chandar Man{ had just time to catch him by the lock of 


. hair at the back of his head (choti) before he vanished. He then 


directed that every Khatri of the Khann& sub-division should offer 
up his choti in that place before marriage, and so should other tribes 
when making vows. He then disappeared. This legend, and the old 
name of the town, may have some bearing on the question of wha 
were the Oxudrakae (Ancient Geography of India, page 214). But 
it is incredible that the K4thias should ever be allies of the Khatris, 
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The present name of the town is said to be derived from Dipa, one of 
Réja Sdlvéhan’s sons, who re-founded the town. Risdlu, another 
gon, lived at Dhaular. The love adventures of his queen Kokilén 
and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirdsis. There are, however, several 
other stories concerning the name Dipalpur. According to General 
Cunningham,* “ the foundation of the place is attributed to Raja 
Deva Pala, whose date is unknown.” Another tradition, however, 
given by the Deputy Commissioner of the district, is to the effect 
that the town was founded by one Bija Chand, a Khatri; that it was 
originally called Sripur, after the son of the founder, Sr{ Chand, and 
that subsequently a Raja, by name Har Singh, surrounded it with a 
wall and changed its name to Dipélpur. This tradition also mentions 
no date. The antiquity of the town, however, is clearly established. 
General Cunningham remarks that “the interior surface on which the 
“ houses are now built is on a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. 
“ The old coins, also, which are found there in great numbers, show that 
« Dip4lpur was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scythians.” 
Being thus persuaded of the ancient origin of the town, General 
Cunningham is “inclined to identify it with the Daidala of Ptolemy, 
which was on the Sutlej, to the south of Labokla and Amakatis, or 
Lahore and Ambak&pi.+ In the 14th century the emperor Firoz 
Tughlak frequently visited the town, his hunting excursions extending 
in this direction from the neighbourhood of Sirsa and Hissér.{ He 
is said to have erected a large mosque outside the city, and drawn 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands. It is repeatedly 
mentioned by the early Mahomedan historians, and must have 
retained some of its importance in the time of the emperor Babar, 
who says, speaking of the en he laid out at Kabul, “in the year in 
which [ defeated Bihdr Kh&n and conquered the countries of Lahore 
and Dipélpur.” 
At the time of Taimur’s invasion the town was second only to 
Multan in size and importance, and was popularly said to possess 84 
towers, 84 mosques, and 84 wells. At present it is nearly deserted, 
there being only one inhabited street running between the two gates. 
In shape, it is a square of nearly 1,600 feet, with a projection 500 feet 
equare at the south-east quarter. To the south-west there is a high 
ruined mound, connected with the town by a bridge of three arches 
which is still standing ; and from its high and commanding position, 
General Cunningham is inclined to believe that popular tradition is 
 xight in affirming this mound to be the remains ea citadel. To the 
south and east there are also long mounds of ruins, which are 
doubtless the remains of suburbs. The existing ruins, including the 
citadel and suburbs, occupy aspace } mile in length by $4 mile in 
breadth, or 2} miles in circuit. But in its flourishing days the town 
must have been much larger, as the fields to the east are strewn with 
brick nght up to the banks of the Khaénw&h canal, near which was 
situated the mosque built by Ffroz Shah, Tughlak. This extension of 
the town beyond the walls may also be inferred from the fact that 


* Ancient Geog. 1., p. 213-14. | 

+ Ancient Geography, i. p. 214. As to Ambaképi, see Gazetteer of Gujranwala 

district. In an earlier ablicaticn (Arch. Rep. i, p. 140) General Cunningham 

| puggests the identity of Daidala with Delhi. 
$ See Gazetteer of the Hissdr district, 
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the people of Dipalpur, on Taimur’s invasion, sought refuge in 
Bhatner, which they would not have done had their own city been 
defensible.* The complete decay of the town in modern times is 
probably to be attributed to the drying up of the old Bids. It is said 
that many of the inhabitants migrated, after the failure of the river, 


to Haidarfbéd in the Dakkhan, and large numbers of Khatris in 


Sindh and Kach assert Dipdlpur to be their original home. Improve- 
ments made in the Khénwéh canal after annexation have to a certain 
extent revived the prosperity of the town as a local trade centre. 

The most noticeable feature in the modern towns is the shrine 
of Baba Lélfijas R4j, a saint much venerated by Khatris of the three 
highest classes—Khanna, Kapar and Marotra. The male children of 
these classes throughout the greater part of the province are taken to 
this shrine in or about their tenth year, for the purpose of dedication 
to the saint. The ceremony consists in shaving the child’s head, 
after which the lock upon the top of the head (choti) is considered 
sacred, and may never afterwards be shaved or cut. Other classes 
besides those mentioned resort to the shrine for the same purpose, 
but only in fulfillment, generally, of a special vow, the saint being by 
no means universally venerated. The sacred days upon which the 
ceremony can be performed are the Sundays in the month of ee 
The attendance in the course of the month averages about 11,000. The 
town is the chief seat of the Khatris. It has a very bad reputation 
as regards the honorableness of its inhabitants. The following verse 
expresses this :— 

Shor Shoran, te kir Lahoron, jhagra Chinioton ; 
‘Peo putr te chughli kare, Dipalpur de koton. 
Which implies that Shorkot is the place for uproars, Lahore for 


falsehood, and Chiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipélpur is 


o 


Population and 
vital statistics. 


Paék Pattan town. 
Description. 


the place where the father tells tales on his son. All the houses in 
Dipdlpur are built of brick. The streets are narrow, the old walls 
are tumbling in; the bastions were pulled down on annexation. 
Altogether the place has a desolate look. It is decidedly unhealthy, 
and goitre (gillhar) is said to be a common complaint. But the 
prevalence of this disease has been greatly exaggerated. 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, 
and1881l,isshownin | 
the margin. There 
has of late years 
been some emi 
tion from Dipdélpur 


enumeration. 


Whole town { 


1,849 


7 1868 | 3,628 to Basirpur and the 
Municipal mit} 1875 | 3,407 neighbouring vil- 
1881 | 3,435 lages. The consti- 


tution of the popula- 


tion by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in 
Table No. X LIL. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of 
the Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Pék Pattan lies in north latitude 30°21’, and east 
longitude 73°25’, and contains a population of 5,993 souls. The town ~ 
itself is situated on an eminence of about 40 feet in height at a distance 


of 4 miles from the right bank of the river Sutlej. The country round 


*General Cunningham, Anc, Geog. I, p. 2d 
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is well wooded. There is no wall round the town but extensive suburbs 
stretch from its foot for some half a mile distance. Towards the east 
about halfa mile from the town the tahsitl and thana offices are 
situated. The town is traversed by six main streets running from 
north to south and from east to west. These are all well paved, and 
though many of them are narrow and crooked, the drainage, and 
indeed, the sanitary arrangements generally, are excellent. The 
water is obtained from wells dug within and outside the town. The 
ieee building of antiquarian interest is the shrine of B&éb& Shekh 

arid-ud-din Sahib Shakar Ganj, with afew cloisters around it (see 
below). The principal institution is the town school. The other 
buildings are tuhsil, thdnd, sadr distillery, post office, patwart post, 
sardi, and traveller's house. 

The municipality of P&k Pattan was first constituted in July 
1868. Itis now a municipality of the third class; the committee 
consists of six members, the only official member being the Hospital 
Assistant ; these are all appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Table No, XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 
five years, It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates on 
the value of goods brought within municipal limits. Indigo and hides 
are exempt from municipal duty, and wheat, so far as it is produced 
within municipal limits, is excluded from taxation. There is also an 
annual tax (license tax) of Rs. 20, 25 and 50 levied from the traders 
according to their circumstances. Pak Pattan isa place of great com- 
merce, collecting wheat, pulses from surrounding villages, gir and 
sugar from Hoshiarpur and Jallandar, cloth-pieces from Calcutta 
and Bombay, majith and fruits from Afghaénistén, The exports from 
the town are lungis and lacquer-work. 

The figures below show total imports within municipal limits for 
the last five years, but the figures are of very doubtful accuracy, 
Further information will be found in Trade Reports. The manufac- 
tures are unimportant, consisting chiefly of lacquered wood-work and 
coarse checquered silk (see Mr. Kipling’s note at pages 140-142). 


Imports of Pak Pattan. 


1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 


Name of articles. $4 3 34 3 
Heal 2 |ipg| & 
eas| es [fea] eg 
efa| fa | 8a] Ba 
q> < qo <q” 

Rs. Rs. 

Grain 53,713 | 28,486 71,811 
Sugar 31,447 | 6,876 42,925 
Ghi va ‘aie 4,757 261 4,530 
Other articles of food 

and drink is 1,02,190 | 42,984 | 1,382,427 
Oil, soap, &c. ; 4,988 | 13,439 5,769 
Building materials... 1,189 156 707 
Country medicines... 7,292 492 4,336 
Tobacco ... ny 68 343 
Cloths, &o. 53,389 | 1,183 62,483 
Metals... 10,697 423 9,000 
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Imports of Pak Pattan. 


3 A 3 2.9 3 
Name of articles, EPd 5 E Ba E 
sag | BS | 8 : 
eda | ga | 8d : ae 
aod a> Ao A, > 
<q <q <q <q 
Rs, Ra, 
Grain 2, 27,328 | 60,545 
Sugar 3,241 38,897 
Ghe wee ies 218 4,360 
Other articles of food and drink 85,578 | 1,10,750 
Oil, soap, &c. 5 11,369 3,315 
Building materials aids ase 245 845 
Country medicines es ee 600 5,342 
Tobacco sa ee ae: 


“The place has always been one of some importance. It was for 
centuries the principal ferry of the Sutlej. Here met the two great 
western roads from Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismdéil Khén—the first 
vt Mankhera, Shorkot and Harappa, the second vi@ Multdn. At this 
point the great conquerors Mahmud and Taimur, and the great traveller 
Ibn Batuta, crossed the Sutlej. The fort is said to have been captured 
by Sabuktagin in a.m. 367, or a.v. 977-78, during his plundering expedi- 
tion in the Panjdb ; and again by Ibrahim Ghaznavi, in a.w. 472, or a.D 
1079-80. On the invasion of Taimur, the mass of the people filed to 
Bhatner, and the few people that remained were spared by that ruthless 
barbarian out of respect for the famous saint, Farid-ud-din Shakar Ganj 
whose shrine is at Ajudhan.” 

It is to this Farfd-ud-d{n, familiarly and better known as B&dba 
Farid, that the name of Pak Pattan, or “ferry of the pure one,” is 
ascribed. See foot note to page 27, Chapter II. He is one of the 
most famous saints of northern India, and to him is attributed the 
conversion of the whole southern Panjéb to Muhammadanism. It is 
said that in his progress ee the Panjéb the saint was opposed 
at Ajudhan by a Hindu Jogi, Birnéth, whom, however, he conquered 
and subsequently converted under the Muhammadan title of Pir 
Kamél. The town thenceforth became his principal residence. “ By 


continual fasting, his body is said to have become so pure that what- 


ever he put into his mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even 
earth and stones, was immediately changed into sugar, whence his 
name of Shakar-Ganj, or sugar-store.T This miraculous power is 
recorded in a well-known Persian couplet :— 

* See Gazetteer of the Multan district. 

+ Another version of the story is that the saint, when hungry, used to tie a 
wooden cake (chapatti) or a bunch of wooden dates to his stomach, and that this 
composed his sole nourishment for thirty years. The truth of the story is vouched 
for by the preservation of the identical cake and dates to this very day. They are kept 
at his shrine at Pak Pattan, and are objects of reverence and worship to the faithful, . 
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‘* Sang dar dast o guhar gardad, 
‘“‘ Zahar dar kam o shakar gardad :” 
which may be freely rendered :— | 7 
‘Stones is his hands are changed to money (jewels), 
And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar). ” 

From another memorial couplet, we learn that he died in 
AH. 664, or A.D. 1265-66, when he was ninety-five lunar years of age. 
But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn Batuta 
in 1334, and by Taimur’s historian in A.D. 1397, it seems probable 
that the present name of P&k Pattan is of comparatively recent date. 
It is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, when the saint's 
descendant, Mir-ud-d{n, revived the former reputation of the family 
by the success of his prayers for an heir to the chivne® The sanctity 
of the town and of its shrine is acknowledged far beyond the boundaries 
of the Panjab, even in Afghénistén and Central Asia, and pilgrims 
are constantly flocking to it. The principal festival is at Muharram, 
when crowds that have been estimated at between fifty and sixty 
thousand, are collected at the shrine. The festival lasts from the first 
to the fifth day of the Muharram. . On the afternoon and night of the 
last and great day, takes place the characteristic ceremony of the 
festival. ‘There is a narrow opening in a wall adjoining the shrine, 5 
feet by 2} in size, called “the gate of paradise ;” and whosoever during 
the prescribed hours can force his way through this passage is 
assured hereafter a free entrance into paradise. At the given signal 
the rush of anxious devotees begins, and a seething croud presses 
upon the narrow doorway. Such is the crush that “two or three 
layers of men packed closely over each other ” may be seen attempting 
the passage at the same time; s0 that the free entry into paradise is 
not unfrequently bought at the cost of bruises, and sometimes broken 
limbs. The lineal descendants of the saint are still represented at the 
shrine, and enjoy a reputation forthe utmost sanctity. The present 
head of the family is twenty-fourth in descent from Bdba Farfd. 
He enjoys a handsome revenue grant jégtr from the British Govern- 
ment, in addition to the revenues of the shrine itself, which are 
considerable. A list of the lineal representation of Béba Farid is 
given below. Baba Farid himself arrived at Pak Pattan in H. 584 
and died in H. 664. Huis successors were— | 


date of 

Manic: succession. Name. Bitoni 
1. Badr-ud-din_... .. H. 664] 13. Téj-ud-din .., ... H. 982 
2, Ala-ud-din = aus 668 | 14 Faizulla ... ... a 1008 
3. Muaf-ud-din —... ae 722 | 15. Ibrahim ...... ie 1010 
4, Fazl-ud-din si “its 738 | 16. Muhammad Din ave 1019 
5. Manohar ee oe 755 | 17. Muhammad Ashraf .., 1057 
6. Nur-ud-din ....... | 805 | 18. Muhammad Saiyad ... 1090 
7. Bahéwaldin |. ... 823 | 19. Muhammad Yusuf |. 1120 
. cose an me vy 865. 20. Muhammed... 1135 

: m sate obs ses 879 | 21. Muhammad Ghul4m 

10. Ataulla ... sy a 901 | 22. Muhammad Yaér a se 
11. Muhammad ww =. )=— 918 | 23, Sharf-ud-din .. 0.1243 
12. Ibrahim ... a Ge 940 | 24. Ailah Jowdya.., ae 126] 


The construction of the road passing between Jhang and Bahé- 
walpur State has added immensely to the commercial ee 


* General Cunningham, Ane, Geog., i., p. 218. 
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Crunupter VI. Pak Pattan, having attracted to it much of the commerce carried on 
Towns end by Afyhan traders. 

Biunivipalities. The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 

1875, and 1881, is shown in 
Males. Females.) the margin. The constitu- 
tion of the population by 
Whole town . {| 2208 | S086 | ses) 2822 | religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown 
in Table No. XLIII. De- 
tails of sex will be found im 
Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881, 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 2 8 | 4 5 6 7 
SS | 
DETAILS. 1853-54. 1858-59. 1863-64. 1868-69. 1873-74, 1878-79. 
Population 
Cultivated acres Si a 538,240 420,957 857,622 
lhrigated acres ae es 225,195 828,915 847,800 
66,496 101,837 78,827 


Ditto (from Government works) 


Assessed Land Revenue, rupees 8,20,761 8,17,852 
Revenue from land, rupecs 2,83,073 4,58, 364 2,95, 208 
4,14,220 5,26,150 6,85,8381 


Gross revenue, rupees 


360,445 da 426,529 


Bi: 
BE 


Prisoners convicted 


Number of kine as 226,225 241,760 260,636 

», sheep and goats - 270,407 272,159 469,766 

» camels 7,912 11,748 1,787 
Miles of metalled roads a 

» _ wnmetalled roads ' of 1,052. 1,007 

» Railways 84 82 82 

Police staff 526 584 518 407 

845 841 920 1,592 1,850 1,264 


Civil suits, —number ws 2,480 1,548 1,618 2,699 | 4,065 2,945 


“ —value in rupees 99,832 97,084 1,01,181 1,16,826 1,72,859 2,19,618 
Municipalities, —number 8 5 
—income in rupees 7,837 10,548 10,719 


Dispensaries, —number of 5 
” —patients 22,158 
27 


Schools,—number of 
—scholars 


Norr.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, III, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LXI, of 
Administration Report. : = : : ~ 


Table No. III, showing RAINFALL. 


r|olsjs|e 18 | u [a5 | x 17 


TPP) 


ANNUAL RAINFALL IN TENTHS OF AN INOH. 


Rain-gauge station. z ON ee aed teil adel a 
S12 /SI2(S/S/S/2181S/SiS/S(S 1s Si sye 
Montgomery | 42 72) 289) 200} 80) 92} 75) 94) 14] 208] 88} 187} 50] 116] 114 129) 103 
Gugera .. | 63) 76) 47) 62) 88) 44) 55] 79} 84} 98) 84) 116, 121] 88] 64] 197] 1241 69 
Dipalpur .. | 67] 112} 99) 111] 42) 45] 108} 65) 71]| 170] 88| 96 53 8| 54] 166 187] 88 
Pakpattan | + { 36} 86) 62) 173) 66 80] 120} 77] 91) 92) 75) 83] 120) 54) 72] 130 74] as 


Nure. —These figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Punrjad Gazette, 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


2 | 8 


ANNUAL AVBRAGES, 


No. of rain Rainfall in 


tenths of an 
MONTHS. ya in ew x Gaye S80 | inch in each 
month— month— 

1867 to 1878. | 1967 to 1881. 1867 to 1876. | ja69 4, 188), 
Febru - 3 Selaber 
) ‘ Ke 
"pi F 2 November ‘ 1 
April a 1 D “ 1 4 
ay ‘ 1 Ist October to Ist January .. 1 4 
June 1 let Jan to lat ai ‘ 8 18 
July 8 Ist A to 1st Octo 11 80 
August 8 ole year bee 15 102 


Norz.—Thoee figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 84 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. ITIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


AVERAGE FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH, FROM 1878-74 TO 1877-78. 


Tansin Stations. lst October to | 1st Jan to 1st April to Who 
lst January. 1st Ap Ist ote eee 
G <i 1 16 59 76 
Dipalpur : 2 12 81 95 
pattan és 1 5 80 86 


Nors.—-These figures are taken from pages 86, 87 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


Tahsil. Tahail. 
Gugera. | Dipalpur. 


Total square miles ale oa 1,608 
Cultivated square miles cs 
Culturable square miles ie 7 1,088 
Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 91 
Total ulation be os 78,612 
Urban population ne eu ex gore 
Rural population ee es ‘a 619 
Total ulation per square mile .. e 60 
Rural population per square mile.. ee 56 
Over 10,000 souls ee “es a 
6,000 to 10,000 as nae os 
8,000 to 5,000. . 6 a Gs 
2,000 to $,000 ae ee a ae 

C-) 1,000 to 2,000 ee ee e¢ 
600 to 1,000 e ea a e 

F Under 500 e-e qe ae ee 

& Total ee q ee 
Ocoupied houses .. Villages os i 


- figures are taken from Tables Nos. I and XVIII of the Census of 1881, except the cultivated, culturable 
a and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos, I and XLIV of the Administration Report. 


ee 


Montgomery 


District. ] 


Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 2 8 4 | 8 
MALES PER 1,000 
8 OF BOTH anal 
DisrRicts. 4 a 4 
a | 
Sirsa 8,410 8,876 514 576 
Amritsar 1,086 161 609 696 
Lahore 14,974 11,562 §08 629 
Gujranwala 1,217 861 597 58) 
Ferozepore 2,148 8,541 512 426 
Mooltan 1,888 8,480 571 602 
Jhang 4,410 8,836 594 602 
Native States 8,289 14,918 548 559 


sam 


WISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY TAHSILS, 


ee 


sp | og 5 | 4 
ae; 2 | 2 | 4 
o ra 
81 88 2,661 680 
250 180 462 244 
1,005 8,886 9,881 662 
168 686 248 115 
42 78 1,791 243 
1,044 69 182 548 
2,282 1,657 253 219 
116 70 1,185 1,968 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 2 | 38 | 4 5 
DISTRICT. 
Persons. | Males. | Females. coma. 
426,529 2% 94,127 
teas a 982,047 | |. 62,852 
Femalaa - 198,582 | 41/275 
88,974 | 45,486] 884881 19117 
ie 11,964 7,128 | 4.886 1,869 
Jains 1 1 - 1 
ieee - 9 : 
5 a 
hada 830,495 180,274 150,221 78,562 
Christians 98 56 87 76 
Others and unspecified 

European & Eurasian Christians 78 48 25 68 
Sunnis 828,357 179,105 149,252 72,201 
Shiahs 1,953 1,032 921 1,217 

Wahabis 1 1 ; sa 


| 6 | 7 8 9 
TAHSILS. 
Villages. 
Gugera. | Dipalpur. patter 
99,200 | 164,590 78,612 | 402,040 
58,868 83,549 42,688 | 219,778 
45,387 71,041 85,929 | 183,167 
14,527 80,879 19,951 74,864 
8,064 6,068 1,468 11,878 
‘ es 7 "9 
81,609 118,126 57,198 | 816,651 
se 5 ee 
81,014} 118,004 67,188 | 814,960 
554 122 60 i 


Note. —These figures are taken from Tables Nos. ILI, IITA, IIIB of the Census of 188). 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 2 


8 | 4 | 5 6 
DISTRIBUTION BY TAHSILS. 
Language. District. 

Montgomery; Gugera. | Dipalpur. | Pakpattan. 
Hindustani 5 1,046 485 66 865 180 
B ; 442 17 11 814 100 
Panjabi . 424,476 98,861 99,088 158,725 78,807 
Jatki . 119 2 19 98 os 
Pashtu ; 377 188 2 69 338 
Pahari 5 5 ‘ 
Kashmiri . 85 10 15 1 9 
Sindhi Se 45 1 2 1 41 
Persian 6 2 1 2 1 
English 67 56 11 


_ Norz.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Census Report for 1881, 


vi | [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 | B) 10 
, ° 
—— Tota, NuMBERS. MALES, BY RELIGION. 8 28 
gg Caste or tribe. ————- — 0 ae 
able No. 
VIILA. Persons. | Males. |Females.{ Hindu. | Sikh. | Jain. |Musal E 3 3 
Total population + 426,529 282,947 193,582 45,486 7,128 1 180,274 1,900 
18 | Biloch - 13,513 7,219 6,294 a oe = 7,219 82 
6 | Pathan - 1,987 1,222 705 te i oa 1,222 5 
1 | Jat 5 42,707 23,882 18,825 231 616 x 23,035 100 
2 | Rajput ‘ve 56,575 $1,755 24,820 239 351 _ 81,165 132 
68 | Kho - 2,866 1,577 1,289 + “ ‘i 1,577 7 
77 | Kharral és 15,643 8,748 6,895 is ‘ie Ma 8,748 37 
7 | Arain ‘ 22,889 12,140 10,749 = - 12,140 54 
83 | Kamboh ‘a 14,673 7,387 6,786 7,389 179 >i 319 Bt 
61 | Mabtam cs 18,147 6,886 6,261 4,690 1,979 ‘5 217 $1 
17 | Shekh ‘i 4,740 2,623 2,117 ie ss si 2,623 ll 
8 | Brahman vo 8,168 1,851 1,317 1,784 67 i a z 
24 | Saiyad ae 4,225 2,507 1,918 Be v ivi 2,307 10. 
21 | Nai i 6,477 3,472 8,005 5 15 - 8,452 15 
25 | Mirasi ¥ 9,695 5,156 4,539 a e - 5,156 23 
16 | Khatri af 4,492 2,501 1,991 2,039 462 ee sf 1} 
10 | Arora oe 51,260 28,152 23,108 24,008 8,095 - 59 120 
44 | Khojah ve 4,440 2,410 2,030 ¥ ” ‘a 2,410 10 
89 | Bazigar i 2,249 1,189 1,160 1,182 1 “A 6 6 
4 | Chuhra is 28,857 15,624 13,233 778 ll4 ‘i 14,732 68 
19 | Mochi r 14,118 7,588 6,530 ts 5. as i 7,588 33 
9 | Julaha oe 20,454 11,052 9,402 * Xa ss 11,052 43 
28 | Machhi ee 22,059 11,804 10,255 os ne 11,804 52 
22 | Lohar wil 3,673 1,963 1,710 cy 1 oe 1,962 % 
11 | Tarkhan - 9,499 5,100 4,399 57 119 i 4,924 22 
18 | Kumhar - 17,865 9,552 8,313 | 80 5 i 9,517 42 
59 | Charhoa “3 6,049 3,225 2,824 - 6 6 na ¥,213 14 
38 | Qussab is 5,170 2,769 2,401 Ss se es 2,769 12 
30 | Sunar ‘s 8,265 1,702 1,563 685 59 + 958 8 


Norz,—These figures are taken from Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 


and TRIBES. 
1 2 | 3 4 ‘ 
Const Fable Caste or tribe. Persons.| Males. |Females 
No. VIIIA. 
12 Awan 2s aa $a 515 277 238 
23 | ‘Teli 2 + ..| 1,557| 885] 722 
32 | Dhobi 3 ms | 1,420; 792! 696 
35 | Faqir Miscls. and unspecified ..| 1,768 | 1,048, 720 
87 Mughal os ae -- | 1,620 894 726: 
40 | Jogi a “s 5% 513} 823| 190 
48 |Bharai.. 7” ..| 1,405] 785] 620. 
70 Ulama at na sit 760 404 856 
76 |Nungar.. e .. | 1,188] 004] 529. 
8% | Od ‘ 5 Zi 706| 372] 834 
116 | Chishti e | 674] Sar] 888 


\ t 
———— oo i ieien i aiennennnnneeae 
Norr,—These figures are taken from Table No, VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


Montgomery District. ] vii 
‘Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


SINGLE. MARRIED. WIDOWED. 
DETAILS. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

§ z All religions 140,464 87,317 $1,782 82,242 10,701 24,098 

2.2 Hindus 26,977 16,288 16,097 16,754 2,412 5,443 
«i | Sikhs 3,875 2,025 2,972 2,206 381 605 
= 2 Jains 1 r os oy ee ea 

4 Buddhists Le ae se vee sie oes 

3 Musalmans 109,585 68,983 62,785 63,269 79,04 17,960 

Christians 26 21 26 13 4 3 
p | All ages 6,030 4,511 9,51] 4,248 459 1,241 
aes. 0—10 1,994 9,082 6 1S 7 , 

> 3 10—15 9,747 8,528 249 1,158 4 14 
<5 15—20 8,342 8,315 1,627 6,549 30 136 
ae 20—25 6,089 625 3,818 9.063 118 812 
St ep 25—30 3,907 212 5,526 9,237 207 551 
=o 30—40 2,178 98 T,A17 8,688 405 1,214 
ras 40—50 1,361 65 7,834 7,022 805 2,913 
5 3 50—60 1,211 86 7.308 5,027 1,420 4,887 
2 Ss Over 60 1,151 66 6,030 | 2,386 2,818 7,548 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


TOTAL BIRTHS REGISTERED. TOTAL DEATHS REGISTERED. 


YEARS. 


Males. | Females.| Persons.] Males. | Females. | Persons. ] Cholera. 8mall- Fever. 


pox. 

1877 =e oe Me a3 4,342 3,311 511 4,881 

1N78 bes “% . ae 5,886 5,098 es 3,086 5,810 

1879 ie a es oie 4,414 3,160 101 289 4,933 

18890 De 6,260 5,445 11,705 4,005 8,235 185 4,861 
es , 5 5,369 4,579 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, VII, VIII and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL OAUSES. 


1 2 7 

MonrTH. 1877. Total. 
January ee 904 4,278 
February vs 72 8,728 
March vs 616 8,508 
April ne 597 2,080 
May se 625 8,468 
June 8 653 3,168 
July is 473 2,647 
Augist os 407 2,541 
September ae 807 2,680 
October ee 520 4,248 
November oe 731 5,145 


Deceinhber 


NuTE,—These figures are taken from Talblo No. III of the Sanitary Report. 
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Table No. XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


INSANE. 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUOATION. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 1 @ 8 4 | 5 
MALES. FEMALES. MaLes. FBMALBS. 
fa | Fs | 4a | 33 fa | 3s | 4g | 3g 
Oo Q 7 Ko 3° 
Sa | ab | 83 | cE se | gb | 2a | gk 
5a |g | oe | a3 ba | og | 8g | 83 
=| d a q d 3 
Total 8,398 | 11,856 63 47 | Musalmans ee | 1,199 1,684 46 16 
All religions 4 viniages.. | 2,483 | 8,967 89 27 | Christians ol BF 6 15 
Hindus -- | 1,983 | 8,629 9 15 | Tahsil Montgomery ..| 1,142] 8,239 80 91 
Bikhs i 204 1,006 3 1 »»  Gugera wis 877 2,726 20 8 
Jains sas a as 32 se »»  Dipalpur oe 696 8,185 6 12 
Buddhists ate ts es Js ee »» Pakpattan 3 678 2,206 7 6 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 6| 7 | 8 | 9 0 {| u | i 
CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED. 
Irrigated. tal 
aaa Ss Es Graz- Total FAotu area 
By pri-| Unirri- [Total cul- Cultur- | Uncul- _l assessed. pes 
peas vate in-) gated. | tivated. ing. able. j|turable. ae ment. as ae 
works dividu- . . oO 
: als. =) 
1868-69 ay 66,495) 158,700) 813,045 2 604,667) 2,426,839!3,081,506] 3,569,746] 326,785)2,208,654 
1878-74 .. § 101,837) 227,078 92,042 420,9571 1,180) 8,020,247} 124,594)3,145,971§ 3,566,928) 820,761 2,292,737 
1878-79 .. | 78,827| 268,982 9,813 $,066,562| 143,566,3,210,1284 3,567,760] 317,52) 664,818 
Tahsil details for 
1878-79 
Tahsil Montgomery |... 31,904 1,665 1,100,825] 18, 248/1,128,085% 1,161,727) 75,510) 174,805 
»  Gugera.. - 50,182 1,833 875,964| 30,913] 006,877] 958,892) 69,212) 111,190 
9 IMpalpur.. 47,681} 100,214 1,116 415,195 47,552) 462,74 611,758} 119,424 94,447 
»,  Pakpattan ..]/ $1,146) 86,592 5,109 665,578} 46,858} 712,436] 885,373] 53,206) 284,371 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Table No. VIII of the Administration Report, except the last column, which is 
taken frum Table No. I of the same Report. 


ix 
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Montgomery District. | o 
Table No. ZVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 | 8 9 
Acres held uniler ae, yo 
3 cultivating leases, Remaining acres. Bx 
3 . ; er] 
3 g g “4 rm) 8 be pa ; © 32 
a a Sg | 32 Sent) .ses] 723 
2 F | 3 53 bee S350 /a886] 532 
”) fo) re) a 3 > 
Whole District - 240 | 22,723,872 | 15,026 |’ 27,717 | 647,380 4,000 | 1,679,749 | 120,671 
Tahsil Montgomery ee B1 | 894,702 1,333 2°56 | 303-977 1,000 | ‘591,516 
Tahsil Gugera in 40| 721 872 2'120 9°469 | 243,403 455,148 
Tehsil Dipalpur 2 73| 123463] 5.020} 1ail S 3,000 | 100,354 
Tehsil Pakpattan a 76 | 534,030 6,533 8,311 - , 522,231 


Note. —Thooo figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. : isa Pe paid ‘evens ia 
Roads xa 738 8,324 42 
Canals ae 2,414 17,984 862 
State Railways Ba ae ete - 
Guaranteed Railways - 94 521 -  &7 
Miscollancous = 20 200 8 

Total i. 3,206 21,079 434 


Notr. —These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER OROPS. 


ve ort . : a 

4 i ‘ a i 8 

a 3 é 4 £ 4 5 f 4 By ° ° 
a i 2 |g] 2 | o Pe ca ie] 8s 


1873-74 873,044, §,01{) 189,709, 32,978; 321 2,393: 23,919; 16,895 2.237 12t} 1,412 18,181 
1874-75 570,543. 8.716; 199592) 80.4711 257 2,261) 83,409, 15,200 2,973 99) 1,877, 19,945], 
1875-73 379,418; O732) 199,602) 85,224) 277 1,749, $4,727)15.295 1,763 120} 1,474, 20,383 
1876-77 489,174 7,870) 24.454) 28,92 172 2,522) 21,802 $1,016 60,¢8 04 851, 15,833 
877-78. $93,419) OGa1) 298,561) 26,255) 157 1,541) 25,357] 54,133 2,052 45} 1,366) 21,04 
1875-7 oe 271,051) 8,241] 151,572] 24,16e) 335 1,592) 12,579) 11,043 735! 60 1,042; 28,178 
1879-30. 352,263 29.400} 183,442 21,42" hae 1,991) 22,177] 21, Lid 1,579 80} 1,089 28,067 
1880-Sl 371,749 19,947) 291,290) 21,211 sor 2,725115.0905] 21,344 1,515 4¢} 1,280) 24,472 
1831-82, .. 404,150 10,205] 194,998} 36,527] 300 4,044 Lee 24,155 1,072 &3} 1,635) 20,462 


LEE ETT II RII TSIEN TICES. NTRS TR ON I PI A Ee DET IT, EOS Pa EA A ae re TED 


lle TAHSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE YEARS, FROM 1877-78 TO 1881-82. 


| 
Montgomery e853 5! $87,715} 1,287]: 16] 1,074] 9,545 18 f{ 219, 2,00: 
Gigera.. 62,511] 2,€61) 29,951] 4,400] 82] 18ST) 6440] 8.154 783 2}| 405 2,05] .. 
Dipalpir .. | 173,024 U1,574) 90,114) 14,907) 18.] 1,230 '10,747)19,775 709} = S{}_— 499 15, 496 8 
Pakpattan.. 53,758; 384) 30,165] 5,228] 9: 21; 952) 8,002 11 5 


—_-_}—_ —____—-. aN ee ee 
ToTaL .. 359,445 14,04 187,075] 26,922) 265 2,548 ca 26,474) 1,521 63 aan 24,356 8 


Nors.—These figurea are taken from Table No. XLIV of the Admintstration Report. 


zi 


aoe 
Bajra’ 
Jawar 
Vegetables 
Tea 


Unirrigated 


. eo e e e . e e s « ry e e eo 
PAA pe en pA PUD PD PD PD Pub pA, Pubn Gaba, Gaba, GFabaN, 


Rent per acre of land 
suited for the various 
crops, as it stood in 


HOMO WOHODROBAO 


1881-82, 
A. P. 
8 5 
5 0 
2 9 
5 10 
6 2 
4 0 
1 5 
5 2 
6 4 
6 4 
6 10 
6 10 
12 4 
ll 9 
6 4 
5 8 
11 11 
15 8 
14 8 
2 9 
0 9 
8 6 
0 0 
0 0 


{ Punjab Gazetteer, 


Table No. XXII, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Average produce 
per acre as esti- 
mated in 1881-82. 


191 


690 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOOK. 


Nora.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLV of the Admjnistration Report. 


1868-69, 


226,225 
| 1,600 
85 
4,995 
270,407 


7,012 


WHOLE DISTRICT FOR THE 


1878-79, 


Mont- 
gomery. 


57,688 
45 


260,686 
472 


TAHBILS FOR THE YRAR 1878-79. 


Gugera. | Dipalpur satan. 
64,780 | 90,593] 47,803 
10 842 75 
210 491 110 
1,500| 8,688] 1,048 
115,227 | 125,112 | 190,761 
140| ‘1,062 
15 88 9 
10,500 | 17,042] 8,978. 
18 8 18 


Montgomery District. } xiii. 
Table No. XXIII, showing OCOUPATIONS of MALES. 
. Males above 15 yeara Pe Bfales above 15 years 
8 of aye. x of age. 
E Nature of ocoupations. ca g Nature of occupations. 
Z , Towns aoe Total. 
1 | Total population 128,623 | 187,178] 17 | Agricultural labourers Pe Sie ne 
2 | Occupation specified 118.897 | 126,8444 18 | Pastoral . 147 9,258 9,490 
8 | Agricultural, whether simple 61,20 | 62,820 | 19 | Cooka and other servants .. 217; * 914] 1,181 
or corabined. 20 | Water-carriers 83 861 444 
4 | Civil Administration 1,863 | 2,092 | 21 | Sweepers and scavengers 51 553 604 
5 | Army 53 | 22 | Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 75 4,832 | 4,007 
6 | Religion 1,394 | 1,614 straw, &c. 
7 | Barbers 1,484 | 1,574 | 28 Workers in leather 50° 57 107 
8 | Other professions $31 427 | 24 | Boot-makers 93 | 2,950] 8,048 
9 | Money-lenders, general tra- 810 | 1,174] 25 | Workers in wool and pashm 22 21 48 
ders, pedlars, &c. 26 67 10 
10 | Dealers in grain and flour .. 682 | 7,244 | 7,926 
11 | Corn-grindors, parchers, &c. 268 4,112 | 4,880 
12 | Confectioners, green-grocers, 415 | 29 94 8,131 3,225 
&eo. 30 | Workers and dealers in gold 134 902 | 1,086 
18 | Carriers and boatmen 2,241 2,456 and silver. 
14 | Landowners 12,074 | 18,4: } 81 | Workers in fron 48 772 815 
15 | Tenants 38,506 | $9,343 7 82 | General labourers 469 4,928 6,397 
16 | Joint-cultivators 2,843 | 2,893 | 88 | Beggars, fagira, and the like 976 | 8,7 9,724 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 13881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 2 8 4 =) 11 
ait Dyeing and 
Bilk. |Cotton. |Wool. | Other | paper Bue: acture 
* ling of dyes. 
Number of mills and larze factories ee ; 
Number of private looms or simall 3,209 1 601 
works. 
Numbor of workmen ¢ Male ii : 
in large works. Female “ee aie 
Number of workmen In small works 4,830 81 988 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works rr = 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 6,093,750 5,092,085 
works in rupees. 
12 18 14 19 
Pottery, Ot 
-press- |Pashmina . | Gold, sil-| Other 
Leather. | “°Ong°" | ing and | and ei -ver, and | manufac-| Total. - 
refining. | Shawls. | P®* |Jewellery.| tures. 
glazed. ' 
Number of mills and large factories oh ps - , si ie a P a 
Number of private looms or small 553 1,118 62 8 808 641 7,878 
works. 
Number of workmen ¢ Male a ? ‘ cg ee 
in large works. Female... ate bs i , . as as 
Number of workmen in small works 1,840 1,961 124 16 584 1,542 138,512 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works i =, ae a - si ae 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 2, 14, 868 | 1,387,066 63,162 2,934 | 8,47,498 | 5,14,821 | 28,908,685 


works in rupees. 


Nors.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82 


TABLE No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIO. 


Ferozepore 
Sakkar 


Average duration of 
Voyage in days. 
PRINCIPAL MERCHANDISE ie 4 
CABRIED, 


Hae and Sajji 


Kotri ; 
NotR.—These figures are takon from pages 759, 760 of aa Famine Report. 
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Montgomery District. ] xr 
Table No. XXVIII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


2 fs fa |. 


Waces or LA?COUR PER DAY. CARTS PER DAY. § CAMELS PER DAY 


6 li 12 18 


7 8 | 9 10 


DomKFYS PER * 
SCORR PER DAY. BoaTS PER DAY, 


YEAR. 


Skilled. Unskilled. | 


‘Eighest, Lowest |Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest] Lowest 


Highest! Lowest Highest! Lowest 
} 
Rs. A. P. | Ra. A. P Rs. A. >. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. [Rs. A. PRs. A. P 
1868-60 08s 0/0 4003 00 2 0 L312: 0 08 0 &. 3.0 28 02 00 
1873-74 . £0 8 010 4008 00 2 0 200 0 8 0 9280 {10 0 02 0 0 
1878-79 as os 070600400803 0 010 00 8 O0 8 0313 02 8 010 0 2 0 0 
1879-80 fo 8 0 6004008020010 0108 Jo 8 0512 O2 8 O10 0 02 0 O 
1880-S1 20 8 2 6 09.64 C.0.3 423 8 0) 1 0 0; 0 8 0 0 8 01812 C}2 8 010 0 0 200 
1881-82 re 8: 8:9 0, 0 4 0 0 8 0, 2 0 9 1 0 9 0s oo 8 % $12 Q|2 8 i 00200 
Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Report. 
en 
r 1 : 11 
Table No. Y= VITI, rhowing REVENUE CCLLECTED. 
1 2 8 4 -5 6 | 7 8 9 
| Biuctuat- 
ing and EXciseE. 
Fixed dies Total 
YEAR. Land Ne ee Tribute. a ——————————————i Stamps. | Colleo- 
Revenue. | “Tand : tions, 
Revenue. 
1£48-69 2,838,073 83,575 4,462 25,221 4,09, 759 
18¢9-70 2,93.048 | 1,943,125 4,019} 27,189 | 4,62,948 
1870-71 $,08,2°0 | 1,17,s79 Re we 4,057 28,822 4,60,798 
1871-72 2,95,742 | 1,21,438 ee 20,821 4,485 89, 3u9 4,90,542 
1872-73 8,01,123 | 1,806,223 7 22,582 5,841] 84,531 | 5,08,846 
1873-74 8,00,574 | 1,55,470 ¥ 21,095 4,945 ] 32,955 | 5,24,190 
1874-75 8,02,890 | 1,80,258 a 24,825 5,430 81,323 5,083,428 
1875-76 2.97,489 | 1,756,519 5 20,483 5,470 84,197 | 5,52,129 
1876-77 3.06.031 | 2,57,892 ae 82,069 6,022 81,838 6,41,459 
1877-78 2,95,S00 | 1,84.818 32,2001 6,429 82,891 5,59,894 
1875-79 2,95,298 | 2.55.42 47,729 6,421 84,294 6,47,036 
1879-80 2,86,823 | 2,24.979 42,712 5,801 87,276 | 6,05,940 
1830-81 2,75,512 | 2,11,532 4,045 6,177 88,330 | 6,81,572 
1881-82 2,53,060 | 2,438,778 "42,451 6,673 89,414 | 6,380,776 


Note.—These figures are ‘taken fron Tib!s No. XLIV of the Revenne Report. The following revenue is excluded :— 
‘* Canal, Forests, Customs and Salt, Assessed Taxos, Fees, Cesses.” 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


i 2 Pay ey) eo ea 9 | 1 | 1 | 12 | 18 
c} 3 2 Fiuctuatixna REVENUE. MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 
3 z5 3 ia 
2 14 |ge | e | » | 
5 32 E 2% z re E Grazing dues 
gt on 9 gs = 
YEAR. — pag ‘3 oe 5. Be 8 ES bo 
34 138318. |3 $ }a5/ es | 88 r 
yy | e388) 26 23!) 53 | 82] oo | as | 
Ha | 243153 [s2:| oe (22/23 | ce | af 
2 eal tas gst) Se lea] & e3 | a 


District Figures. 
Total of 5 years— 

1868-69 to 1872-78 ..| 15,81,588) 5,90,235] 6,885) 2,49} 49,112) .. 91,3818 1,25,136; 3,00,18 

Total of 5 years— 


1678-74 to 1877-78 ..| 15,831,221! 8,71,889/23, 756! 1,78! | 2,48, 716 4,95,7£ 
1873-79 .. 8,0) 933) 2,54,880} 2,599] -.. 1,32;027 1,02, 2¢: 
1879-380 .. 2,98,641) 2,i6,049! 1,577 44! 92,24°| .. 1,90,35 
1850-81 .. 2,77,449) 2,321,696; 2,581 83)} 88,40:) 13,005 d, If 4 96,02£ 
1881-82 ..| 2,85,953/ 2,44,435] 1,698} 815] 1,12,406/ 14,583} 1,835,301 .. | 1,01, 110 

Tahsil Totals for 5 years— 

1877-78 to 1S8l-82, 

Tahsil Moutzomery $,25,149] 2,290,081) 1,723) 3879 i 21,203} 95,586). 1,68, 20£ 
»  Gugera ig 8,839,923} 1,25,381) 3,258 195 ai 6,123) 21,831 fs 99,84 
» Dipalpur 3 6,48, dP4 547,403 8,393} 76) 441.047] .. 4,53.92: eis 86,592 
Pakpattan 2% 261,115! 2,14,99:3 8,409! 565: 72,746] .. 86,082) _.. 1,21 ,67 
ey ile ee tal Solin en Apne ee Ne eee 


since Google 


= | [Punjab Gazetteer, 
Tabla No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


Total AREA AND REVENUE ASSIGNED. gee OF 
SSIGNMENT. 
. Fractional parte : 
TAHSIL. Whole Villages. of Villages, Plots. In perpecuity. 


Area. | Revenue.| Area. |Revenue.| Area. |Revenue.| Area. | Revenue.4{ Area. | Revenue. 


Montgomery Be 690 $1& 2,007 750) 1,879 643 2,683 903 
Gugera ae 6,321 1,14! 721 148 025 435 1,007 191 
eeu .- ff 21,317 2,667} 28,725 6,156 1,737 620 $1,933 5,700 
Pakpattan re 4,019 79: ie oe 804 241 as = 
Total District ..§ 32,347 4,02:| 32,353 7,048} 4,845 1,748 35,608 6,794 


NuMBER OF ASSIGNERS. 


. ‘ During mainie- Pending 3 
For one life. bie a nace of istab- orders of E 2 
lishment. Governmeat. @ d 
TAHBIL. 5 | Ss 1§ 
3 | ¢ qa |¥ 
3 < 3/3] 48] aie 
) >) 
3 5 2 a | 5 
ra ra a e a 3 = J 
a 3) Oo ° re | eo] P| 
> > > by S rs) a 
3 s geis/E Ee a lél s 


Montgomery 4 . 
Gugera on -. 12 
Dipalpure . 3 
Pakpattan a vs . 


Total District 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1881-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
| and TAKAVI. 


Balances of land revenue | poauctions of 
in rupees, fixed demand 


Takavi 
' : t of 
Fluctuating ree advances in 
YEAR. Fixed and miscel bad seasons, rupees. 
revenue laneous deterioration, 
vavanue: é&c., in rupees. 
1868-69 ‘ ta 
1889-70 sag 
1870-71 Tied 
8,660 
1871-73 
14,180 
1872-78 
. 2,375 
1878-74 . 
6,715 
1874-75 . 

- 4,821 
1875-76 ee 1'335 
1876-77 o- ’ 

7 995 
1877-78 $30 
1878-79 

= 770 
1879-80 

a 878 
1830-81 4.270 
1881-83 , 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, 11, 11], and XVI of the Revenue Report. 


Montgomery District. ] x vii 
Table No. XXXIT, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 


1 fe fe | * 1 4 | els | s | 9 | 10 
Saves or Lawn. MoRrRTGAGES OF LAND. 
YEAR. Agricalturists, Non-Agriculturists. Agriculturists. 
No. | Area of | po. as y | Aren of | ee | Area of| 
sae [iam tn Purchase} No. of |isnd i | Purchase} No.of [ight ia | Mortgage 
Acres, | y _"_|_acres, | a Tat acres, | Money. 
District FIGURES. | | 
—— | 
Total of 6 years—1868-69 to 1873-74 .. we 15,839 | 52,508 sé l et ‘it 299 | 25,891 90,052 
Total of 4 years—1$74-75 to 1877-78 .. 90 | 4,493 | 21,864 58 | 4,218 92,344 21] 1,123 
ee ee ee ee aoe ee ae i = eee eee ree 
1878-79 ., 47 | 2,501 | 14,574 10; 919 7,527 23 | 3,238 
1879-80 .. h0 | 2,830 16,848 24 | 910 8,988 26 | 2,220 
1880-81 .. 77 | 5,128] 48.260 15 | 1,208 9,858 99] 9,347 
1881-82 .. §Y | 5,339 $1,543 44) 2,744 21, +46 33 8,085 
TaAHSIL ToTALs FoR 5 YFARS— 
187/-78 To 1881-82. 
Montgomery + 91 2,608 91,548 41 1,569 16,288 2) 780 
Gugera 56 | 2,932] 10,195 29 | 720 8,111 19 871 
Dipalpur 100 8.731 65,097 83 | 2,641 25,739 51 7,867 
Palcpattan 82 | 2,904 8,153 23 | 1,875 6,125 15 | 1,481 
ll 12 is | 1 5 | 1% |W | 18 
ee eet quaebaiad RepeMpTIOoNs oF Mortoacep Lanp. 


Non-Agriculturists, Agrrculturists. Non-Agriculturists, 


Area of | : Area of - Area of 
No. of liand in | Mortagage} No. Of | tand in | Mortgage| No. of | and in| Mortgage 
‘ : acres. oney. ~" | acres. J: * | acres, money 
District FiGures. 
Total of 6 years—1868-69 to 1873-74 . A 
Total of 4 years—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. ag | 12,6! ; 15! 1,302] 1,978 
1878-79 .. 293 650 
1879-80 .. 456 1,167 
1880-81 .. 635 8,128 
1881-82 .. 2,854 7,246 


TaHsIL ToTALs FoR 5 YKARS— 
1877-78 To 1881-82. 


Montgomery 1,086 2,822 
Gugera 305 

Dipalpnr 

Pakpaittan 


Nors.—These figures are taken fron Tables Nos. XXXVand XXXV B of the Revenue Report. No details for transfers by 
agriculturists and others, and no figures for redemption, are available before 1874-75. The figures for earlier years 
include ali sales and mortgages. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 r ) & fe] 6 é] t ]} ef 6) we fae tae fs 
saiiacaie ROM BALE UF OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT, 


Net income in No. of deeds registered. | Value of property affected, 


rei ; . 
cetpts tn rupees. an rupees. 


: ; “¢ boo 3 
YEAR. 4 4 88 [a8 | & ‘a go Ve Te : 
3 = bo.2 i 2 a Bey ~ sa 
d z 3 fete ee o a a ° F 
| R= S Wap | oO Sp ba a| Ss 2 > > 4 
2 ’ —e cS > - > + 2 3 eel 3 3 — o a 
3 | 3 g |228/224| 82 | 25] gh |S2| 83 | 23 
- Z = Te he hae ae a = = = 
1877-78 .. | 26,986| 4,721 35 | 4,547 i 847 | gn 203 | 639 | 1,52,203 | 7,876 | 59,983 | 2,20,062 
1878-79 .. | 27,424) 6,870 1088 | 6,588 384 76 109 859 f 2,00,711 | 3,969 | 67,157 | 2,71,887 
1879-80 .. | 29,395! 7,831 501! 7,558 400 ll 135 626 | 2,04,244 | 3,036 | 67,484 | 2,78,591 
1880-81 .. | 30,047: 8,253] 26,403 7,917 885 4 67 | 569 | 1,74,798 | 700! 40,783 | 2,26,088 
1881-82 .. | 81,956] 7,458 | 28,198, 7,124 313 | 6 | 81 | 531 J 1,51,146 | 1 ead 34,405 | 3,05,218 


fate | 
Nors.—These figures are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Nus. I and I[I of the Registration Report, 


x vill | | { Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATION. 


4 5 | 6 | 7 


Number of Deeds registered. 


1881-82. 


1880-81. 


Compul- | ontional.| Total. 


Optional. | Total. | “Gory. 


Registrar Montgomory 

Sub-Registrar Montgomery 74 62 186 
= Dipalpur 108 88 191 
Pe Gugera 36 74 
” Pakpattan . 61 130 


Total of district 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LIOENSE TAX OOLLEOTIONS. 


TEEPE EEE 


NuMBER OF LICENSES GRANTED IN EACH CLASS AND GRADE. 


Claas II. number amount) in which 


1878-79 4,000 {10,191} 16,887 | 98,705 2,341 


1879-80 1,782 | 4,426) 7,676 | 24,401 2,150 
1880-81 a me Ba 614 | 9,260 247 
1881-82 es es ‘ 586 | 8, 230 
Tahsil details for 

1881-82— 
Montgomery 88 
‘Gugera 64 
Pakpatta 
rd ttan 


EXCISE REVENUE 
FROM 


No. of retail 
shops. 


Teal 
i [als 


spirite. 


42,966 
8,593 


$1,851 | 74,317 
6,270 | 14,868 


8a 
17 


149; 149 
1,839 80 380 


Xorg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos, I, U, VIII, IX, X, of the Excise Report. . 


Montgomery District. ] xix 
Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 2 | 8 Fi 5 6 : § 9 | 10 | n 
Annual income in rupees. Annual erpenditure ia riupecs. 
YEAR, q E 
=| e 
4 3 a4 
f 5° 
1874-75 .. 
1875-76 .. 
1876-77 .. 
1877-78 .. 
1878-79 .. wi jd 
1879-80 .. J 44,342 2,570 
1880-81 .. | 42,678 4,168 
1881-82 ..§ 45,038 8,757 


Nots.—These figurea are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review of District Fund operations. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


1 2[s|«lofol: 


(ee 


15 16 | a7 [a8 | 19 | 20] a 


HIGH SCHOOLS. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


VERNACULAR. 


ENG.LI8sg. ENGLIs#. 


Govern- 


meAr Governnent.| Aided. 


fla 
HE 


1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 


FIGURES FOR GIRLS. 


1877-78 . ‘ 8 53 
1878-79 .. ‘ 8 b7 
1879-80 .. ‘ - 8 60 ee 
1880-81 .. ‘ a < 8 63 
1881-82 .. . 2 41. . 


N. B.—Since 1879-80, in the case of both Government and Aided Schools, those scholars only who have 
completed the Middle School course are shown in the returns as attending High Schools, and those only who have 
som piste the Primary School course are shown as attending Middle Schools. vious to that year, boys attend- 
ing the ePper Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the case of Institutions 
under the immediate control of the Education Aid eealcaradad whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boys 
attending both the Upper and Lowor Primary Dapartmoents were included in Middle Schools. In the case of Aided 
Institutions, a High School included the Middle and Primary Departments attached to it; and a Middle School, the 
Primary Department. Bofore 1879-80, Branches of Governmont Schools, if supported on the grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Aided Schools; in the returns for 1379-80 and subsequent years they have been shown as Government Schools. 
Branches of English Schools, whother Government or Aided, that were formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools, 
are now returned as English Schools. Hence the returns before 1879-80 do not afford the means of making a satisfactory 
compayison with the statistics of subsequent years. 


Indigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not included in these returns. 
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Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


Name of 
Dispensary. 


Women. Chibtren, 


1880. | 1881. 


Clase of Dis- 
pensary 


| 
isvz. | aszs, | 1879. 


1877. |1378, [oe | a 1880. : 1881. 


EE gees ee | ee | ee | mee | ee 


Montgomery .. | 2nd 1,846 | 2,601 | 2,560 } 8,739 745 543 sad O11 


foaad 


1,463 “pe 488. | 547 
' 


| 
Kamalia —.. | 2nd 2,895 | 2,784 | 8,044 | 3,783 688 | 1,014 ! 780 | 706 soe lee 
Dipalpur —.. | nd 2,973 | 2,009 | 2,939 | 3,026 715 | 666 | 674 | 819 682 | 736) 738 
Gugera .. Jona 2,178 | 1,748 [12,73 | 978 495 | 347 | 403 | 227 is2 | 121 
Pakpattan .. [2nd 3,081 sii aa 8,371] .. a 135 | 665 lame 764 | 599] §36 


ee | ee | eS | ee OE ee | ES a 


| 
3,921 | 2,922 


28 | 29 | 20 | si | 32 


Total 2,933 | 4,200 


Total Patients. In-door Patients. 


) = 
we 1s7a, | 1879. 1880. | 138}. 1878. | 1879. isso. | 1881. 


eet ee i ee) Reet Herel Rl De ee ee) eee Oe ee 


4,056 | 83,627 | 8,477 | 4,905 232 | 218} 254 | 221 1,657 | 2,653 | 1,619 | 1,879 


Bapenditure in Rupees. 


177. | 1878. 1379. | 1890. 1831. 


Montgomery .. 


Kamalia 4,490 | 4,178 | 5,104 217 | 163 | 184] 196 1,001 | 1,138 | 1,068 | 1,250 
Dipalpur 4,507 | 4,957 | 4,349 175 | 188] 175) 208 1,170 | 1,161; 1,092 | 981 
Gugera v,932 | 2,593 | 1,802 | 1,827 1,697 | 1,067} 968 | 1,114 
Pakpattan 6,173 | 4,444 | 4,2¢9 1,241 | 1,272 | 1,068| 967 

Total 29,158 18,904] 19,031 6,786 | 6,691 | 5,803 | 6,192 


| i 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. IT, FV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


s | 5 6 | 7 | 8 


Falue in rupees of Suits concerning * 
ee ie Number of 


YEAR. Money or | Ront and me and * « Revenue 
movable tenancy Se Total. Land. Other Cuses. 
property. nyghta. niitterk matters 

309 8,038 20,396 1,90, 222 2,19, 018 4,862 
282 8,012 14,539 1,67 484 1,82,023 6,812 
| 247 3,402 17,305 2,06,411 2,238,716 6,765 
246 $,520 16,510 | 214,248 | 2,80,758 7,040 
4 200 $,522 $1,141 | 1,91,207 2,22,448 6,915 


Note.—Tiese figures are taken from Tables Nos, VI and VIL of the Civil Reports from 1878 to 1880, and Nor. IJ and II] 
of the Repoition Civil Justice for 1831 and 1582. 
"Suits heard in Settlement courts are excluded from these coluians. nu details of the value of the pregerty being 
available. 


Montgomery District. |] 
Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


\ 2 
DETAILS. | 1873. 
e | Brought to trial ‘3 “iv i. 2,126 
es Discharged - “h ve. 62] 
a Acquitted ii ‘a eA 244 
Ps 3 Convicted - a - 1,261 
Committed or referred < 1s 
Cr Summons cases (regular) ; 
= ied (sumnary) 
gD |W: wrant cases (regniar) 
3 S (summary) | ny 
oO Total cases disposed of 1,248 
Death ; 3 
Transpor tation for life ‘a ait 1 
for a term i ces 1 
Penal servitude fe 
Fine under Ks. 10 £43 
5» 1 tO 50 rupees 325 
» 08 £6 100: 5, 10 
| 


» 500 to 1,000 ,, 


Number of persons sentenced to 


poe Over 1,000 rupecs ; , ; 
Iuprisunment under 6 months... as 221 
* 6months to 2 years i 4i4 
over 2 — be 9 
| Whipping 63 ‘ éx bs R1 ; 
Find sureties of the peace - 7S b aa a a 
Recoguisance to keep the peace _.. “* 18 


behaviour 


| Give surcties for go 


Norte. —These figures are taken from Statoments Nos. [If and IV of the Criminal Reports for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. IV 
and V of the Criininal Reports for 1831 and 13582, 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


sle(sjefr|s|efwjn 


Number of persons arrested or 
summoned, 


2 | is fue | as | 20 


Nuinter of persons convicted. 


Nunwrer of cases inquired into. 


1877 | 1878 | 1879 | 1880 | 


Nature of offence. 


1881 | 1877 


1881 1878 880 


1878 | 1879 | 1880 | 1881 


oe error | ee 


Rioting or unlawful 
assembl 

Murder and attempts 
to murder 

am serious offences 

inst the person 

Ab uction of married 
women 

Total serious offences 
against property . 

Total minor offences 
against the person 

Cattle theft 

Total minvr offences 
against property . 

Total cognizable of- 
fences 


22 35 21 52 46 


S 
_ 
o ow 
3 
wo 
to 
& wo 


So A | | SE | Es | <omS 


Rioting, unlawful as- 
sembly, affray .. 

Offences relating to 
marriage 

Total non- cognizable 
offences 


101 94 81 50 78 


a oe 


—_-_ 


GranpvD Tora. of of- 


fences soo | geo | ee | 932) T97 


Note.—These figures are taken from Statement A of the Police Report. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


1 2 8 9 | 10 | 11 12 | 13 | 14 
No. in gaol at ; ; 
beyinning of the A ari tease Previous occupation of male convicts. 
yeu. 
YEAR. 4 ; 4 
3 : E RB 
are: 
i>] 
a ice & Els 
Ble 8 |& 
1877-78 17 | 725 | 
1878-79 6 589 
1879-R0 g | $14] 14| 18 
1880-81 1 228 14 18 
1881-32 | a] is] ig] .. 


a: | os | 24 


Preriously 
convicted, 


° ; OB. ; 
i oa) a | 3 : 
YEAR a 13 >| | eB i: 

© |a,| 3 || 2| 3% A 33 

ae] 2] a] a! se e 33 

a Oe cea (a 2 ee 2 E 
1877-78 .. 18 | 18,705 | 2,584 
1878-79 .. ‘ 17) 297153 | 1,106 
1879-80 .. . 187; 84] 212] 60 . fF 32/511 | 1's36 
1880-81 .. i 194] 184] 145] 82 oo oe s} 24/601 | 1987 
1881-82 .. 7 62 ag| 175; a] .. | :: 1| 2} 26,461 | 1,858 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the Administration 
Report. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


_——— ff oes | eee | eee 


No. of Persons 


Sikhs. | Jains. 'Musalmans. nae Geoubion ceupted 
ouses. 

1,091 744 

489 659 

654 $18 

639 588 

1,978 435 


Nore. ~-These figures are taken from Table No. XX of the Census Report of 188]. 


Montgomery District.) xxii? 
Table No. XEV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 3 4 6 6 | 7 8 9 | 10 11 12 | 13 
Total popa- ; ae ; 
lation by tha Total sak lita edduring | otal deaths registered during the year. 
Cei . 
TOWN. Sex. tidal 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


No figures cvailable. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


Name OF MUNICIPALITY. 


b 
F 
Class of Municipality .. = nile aE 
1879-71 ie sf x .. | 1,202 
1871-72 = Pe 5s .. | 1,725 
1872-78 - - - . | 1,565 
1873-74 a - .. | 1,810 
1874-75 - om i? .. | 1,692 
1875-76 be re - .. | 1,610 
1876-77 . . 2 .. | 1,446 
1877-78 - - - . { 1,442. 
1878-79 - ie - .. | 1,872 
1876-80 oF f = .. | 8,447 
1880-81 7 a i .. | 3,044 5,412 | 4,518 | 1,269] 2,600 


1881-62 “ és : 4,105 | 5,474 | 3,965 | 3,646 | 1,908 


ct. } 
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